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AN    INTERPRKTKR    OF    LIFE. 


BY    LYMAX    , 


Poetry.  muBic,  and  painting  are  three  roirelatod 
arts,  couoected  not  merel.T  by  an  accidental  cluesi- 
fli-alion.  itut  bv  their  intrinsic  nature.  For  tiey 
all  poBSPss  tiie  saiup  psscnlial  function,  namely, 
to  iuterpret  tlie  uninterpretable,  to  reveal  the  iin- 
discoverable,  to  exjiress  the  inexpressible.  They 
all  attempt,  in  diirei-eut  forms  and  through  dif- 
ferent languages,  to  translate  the  invisible  and 
eternal  into  sensuouH  furius,  and  through  sen- 
suous forms  to  produce  in  other  souls  experiences 
akin  to  those  in  the  soul  of  the  translator,  be  he 
poet,  musician,  or  painter.  That  they  are  three 
correlated  arts,  alteniptinR,  eatli  iu  its  own  way 
and  by  its  own  language,  to  express  the  same  es- 
sential life,  is  iudicated  by  tlieir  co-operation  in 
the  mnsical  drama.  This  is  the  principle  which 
Wagner  saw  so  clearly,  and  has  used  to  such 
effective  purpose  iu  his  Mo-cniled  oi>eraB,  whose 
resemblance  to  the  Italian  oiieras  which  pre- 
ceded them  is  moii?  superUciul  than  real.  In  the 
cirama  Wagner  wiwhes  you  to  consider  neither  the 
music  apart  from  the  scenery,  nor  the  scenery 
apart  from  the  acting,  nor  llie  three  apart  from 
the  poetry.  Poetry,  music,  and  art  coiubine  with 
the  actor  to  interpret  truths  of  life  which  trans- 
cend philosophic  dcUDLtiou.    Thus  in  the  first  act 
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of  "  Parsifal,"  innocence  born  of  ignorance,  re- 
morse born  of  the  experience  of  temptation  and 
sin,  and  reverence  bred  in  an  atmosphere  not 
innocent  yet  free  from  the  experience  of  great 
temptation,  mingle  in  a  drama  which  elevates 
all  hearts,  because  in  some  one  of  these  three 
phases  it  touches  every  heart.  And  yet  certain 
of  the  clergy  condemned  the  presentation  as  ir- 
reverent, because  it  expresses  reverence  in  a  sym- 
bolism to  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  these  three  arts  are 
correlative  and  co-operative,  they  do  not  dupli- 
cate one  another.  Each  not  only  speaks  in  a 
language  of  its  own,  but  expresses  in  that  lan- 
guage a  life  which  the  others  cannot  express.  As 
color  and  fragrance  combine  to  make  the  flower, 
but  the  color  expresses  what  the  fragrance  can- 
not express,  and  the  fragrance  expresses  what  the 
color  cannot  express,  so  in  the  musical  drama, 
music,  poetry,  and  painting  combine,  not  by  dupli- 
cating but  by  supplementing  each  other.  One  may 
describe  in  language  a  symphony ;  but  no  descrip- 
tion will  produce  the  effect  which  the  symphony 
I)roduces.  One  may  describe  a  painting;  but  no 
description  will  produce  the  effect  which  the 
painting  will  produce.  So  neither  music,  nor 
painting,  nor  both  combined,  can  produce  the 
same  effect  on  the  soul  as  poetr}-.  The  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  "  enacted  in  pantomime,  with 
Mendelssohn's  music,  would  no  more  produce  the 
same  effect  on  the  auditors  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  interpretation  of  the  play  in  spoken 
words,  than  would  the  reading  of  the  play  at  home 
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produce  llie  same  effect  as  the  enjicting  of  tbp 
plaj  witti  wbnt  are  miscalled  the  aecessories  of 
music  and  scenery.  The  music  and  scenery  are 
no  more  accessories  to  the  words  than  the  words 
are  acceBsories  to  tiie  music  and  scenery.  The 
three  combine  in  a  triple  ]ang:uage  to  express  and 
produce  one  life,  and  it  can  be  expressed  and  pro- 
duced in  uo  other  way  than  by  the  combination  of 
the  three  arts  in  harmonious  action.  Thi»  is  the 
reason  nhy  no  parlor  i-eadrngs  can  over  take  the 
plate  of  the  tlieatre,  and  no  concert  performance 
can  erer  take  the  place  of  the  oiiera.  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  attempts  to  suppress  tlie  theatre 
and  opera  are  and  always  will  be  in  vain.  They 
are  attempts  to  suppress  the  expression  and  awak- 
ening of  a  life  which  can  neither  be  expressed  nor 
awakened  in  any  other  way;  aud  suppression  of 
life,  however  successfully  it  may  be  accomplished 
for  a  time,  is  never  permanently  poasible. 

These  arts  do  not  truly  create,  they  interpret. 
Man  is  not  a  creator,  he  is  only  a  discoverer.  The 
imagination  is  not  creative,  it  is  only  reportorial. 
Ideals  are  realities;  imagination  is  seeing.  The 
musician,  the  artist,  the  poet,  discover  life  which 
others  have  not  discovered,  and  each  with  his  own 
instrument  interprets  that  life  to  those  less  sensi- 
tive than  himself.  Observe  a  musician  compos- 
ing. He  writes;  stops;  hesitates:  meditates;  per- 
haps hums  softly  to  himself;  perhaps  goes  to  the 
piano  and  strikes  a  chord  or  two.  What  is  he 
doing?  He  is  trying  to  express  to  himself  a 
beauty  which  he  has  heard  in  the  world  of  infinite 
phenomena,  and  to  reproduce  it  as  well  as  ecu- 
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Buous  sounds  can  reproduce  it,  that  those  with 
duller  hearing  than  himself  may  hear  it  also. 
Observe  a  painter  before  his  easel.  He  paints; 
looks  to  see  the  effect;  erases;  adds;  modifies;  re- 
examines; and  repeats  this  operation  over  and 
over  again.  What  is  he  doing?  He  is  copying  a 
beauty  which  he  has  seen  in  the  invisible  world, 
and  which  he  is  attempting  to  bring  out  from  its 
hiding  so  that  the  men  who  have  no  eyes  except 
for  the  sensuous  may  also  see  it.  In  my  library 
is  an  original  sonnet  by  John  G.  ^Vhittier.  In 
almost  every  line  are  erasures  and  interlineations. 
In  some  cases  the  careful  poet  has  written  a  new 
line  and  pasted  it  over  the  rejected  one.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  he  has  discov- 
ered a  truth  of  moral  beauty  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  interpret  his  discovery  to  the  world.  His 
first  interpretation  of  his  vision  did  not  suit  him, 
nor  his  second,  nor  his  third,  and  he  has  revised 
and  re-revised  in  the  attempt  to  make  his  verse 
a  true  interpretation  of  the  truth  which  he  had 
seen.  He  did  not  make  the  truth;  it  eternally 
was.  Neither  did  the  musician  nmke  tlie  truth  of 
harmony,  nor  the  painter  the  truth  of  form  and 
color.  They  also  eternally  were.  Poet,  musician, 
painter,  have  seen,  heard,  felt,  realized  in  their 
own  souls  some  experience  of  life,  some  potent 
reality  which  [)hilosophy  cannot  formulate,  nor 
creed  contain,  nor  eloquence  define;  and  each  in 
his  own  w^ay  endeavors  to  give  it  to  the  world  of 
men;  each  in  his  own  wav  endeavors  to  lift  the 
gauzy  curtain,  impenetrable  to  most  souls,  which 
hides  the  invisible,  the  inaudible,  the  eternal,  the 
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divine  from  iiipd;  and  he  gives  them  n  glimpse  of 
tliat  of  wliicli  he  himself  bad  Itut  a  glimpse. 

Id  onf  sense  and  in  one  only  van  art  lie  called 
creative:  tlie  urtist,  wliether  he  be  paiutep,  musi- 
cian, or  poet,  so  interprets  to  otber  men  the 
experieuco  which  Las  hcen  created  in  liim  liy  his 
risioD  of  tlu'  8U[>ersenttible  and  eternal,  that  he 
erokes  in  them  a  similBr  experience.  He  is  a 
creator  only  as  he  conveys  to  others  the  life  which 
has  been  createti  in  himself.  Am  Ihe  electric  wire 
creates  light  in  Ihe  home;  as  the  band  creates  tlie 
movement  in  Ihe  macbinerv;  thns  and  only  thus 
does  the  artist  create  life  in  tliose  that  wait  upon 
him.  lie  is  in  truth  an  interpreter  and  traue- 
piittep.  not  a  creator.  Nor  can  he  inlerpret  what 
he  has  nut  first  received,  nor  transmit  what  he 
hiis  not  fii-st  experienced.  The  music,  the  paint- 
ing, the  pi>em  are  merely  lii«  instruments  which 
be  ones  for  that  purpose.  The  life  must  first  be 
in  him  or  the  so-called  music,  iiainting,  poem  are 
bat  dead  simulacra;  imilalious  of  art,  nut  real 
art  This  is  the  reason  why  no  mechanical  device, 
be  it  never  so  skillfully  contrived,  can  ever  take 
the  place  of  the  living  artist.  The  pianola  can 
never  rival  tJie  living  performer;  nor  the  orches- 
trion the  orehealra:  nor  the  chronio  the  painting. 
No  mw-hanical  device  has  yet  been  invented  to 
produce  poetry;  even  if  some  shi-ewd  Yankee 
should  invent  a  printing  machine  which  would 
pick  out  rhymes  as  some  printing  macbiuea  seem 
to  pick  out  letters,  the  result  would  not  I>e  a 
poem.  This  is  the  reason  too  wliy  mere  perfec- 
tion of  execution  never  really  eatisUes.     "  She 
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sings  like  a  bird."  Yes!  and  that  is  exactly  the 
diflSculty  with  her.  We  want  one  who  sings  like  a 
woman.  The  popular  criticism  of  the  mere  musi- 
cal expert  that  he  has  no  soul,  is  profound  and 
true.  It  is  soul  we  want;  for  the  piano,  the  or- 
gan, the  violin,  the  orchestra,  are  only  instru- 
ments for  the  transmission  of  soul.  This  is  also 
the  reason  why  the  most  flawless  conductor  is  not 
always  the  best.  He  must  have  a  soul  cax)able  of 
reading  the  soul  of  the  composer;  and  the  orches- 
tra must  receive  the  life  of  the  composer  as  that 
is  interpreted  to  them  through  the  life  of  the 
conductor,  or  the  performance  will  be  a  soulless 
performance. 

Into  each  of  these  arts,  therefore — music, 
painting,  poetry — enter  two  elements:  the  inner 
and  the  outer,  the  truth  and  the  language,  the 
reality  and  the  symbol,  the  life  and  the  expres- 
sion. Without  the  electric  current  the  carbon  is 
a  mere  blank  thread;  the  electric  current  is  not 
luminous  if  there  be  no  carbon.  The  life  and  the 
form  are  alike  essential.  So  the  painter  must 
have  something  to  express,  but  he  must  also  have 
skill  to  express  it;  the  musician  must  have 
music  in  his  soul,  but  he  must  also  have  a 
power  of  instrumentation;  the  poet  must  feel  the 
truth,  or  he  is  no  poet,  but  he  must  also  have 
power  to  express  what  he  feels  in  such  forms  as 
will  create  a  similar  feeling  in  his  readers,  or  he 
is  still  no  x)oet.  Multitudes  of  women  send  to 
the  newspapers  poetical  effusions  which  are  not 
poems.  The  feeling  of  the  writer  is  excellent,  but 
the  expression  is  bad.    The  writer  has  seen,  but 
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she  cannot  tell  wbat  she  has  seen;  she  hits  felt, 
but  she  cannot  express  her  experience  so  as  to  en- 
kindle a  like  experience  in  others.  These  poetical 
utterances  of  inarticuiate  poets  arc  sometiineB 
vbimsical  but  oftener  pathetic;  sometimeB  tliey 
are  like  the  prattle  of  little  children  who  exer'.'ise 
their  vwal  organs  before  tbey  have  uo,i'tbing  to 
aa.v;  bat  oftener  they  seem  to  me  like  the  beseech- 
ing ej-es  of  a  dumb  animal,  full  of  affection  and 
entreaty  for  which  he  has  no  vocal  expression.  It 
18  just  as  essential  that  [H>etical  feeling  should 
have  i>oeticaI  expression  in  order  to  ooustitate 
poetry  as  it  is  that  musical  feeling  should  have 
masical  expression  in  order  to  constitute  music. 
And,  on  the  other  baud,  as  splashes  of  color  with- 
out artistic  feeling  which  they  interpret  are  not 
art,  as  musical  sounds  without  musical  feeling 
which  they  interpret  are  not  uinsie,  so  poetical 
forms  without  poetical  feeling  are  not  poetry. 
Poetical  feeling  in  unpoetical  forms  may  be  po- 
etical prose,  hot  it  is  still  prose  And  on  the 
other  hand,  rhymes,  however  musical  they  may 
be  to  the  ear,  are  only  rhymes,  not  poetry,  unless 
they  express  a  true  poetical  life. 

But  these  two  elements  are  separable  only  is 
thought,  not  in  i-eality.  Poetry  is  not  common 
thought  expressed  in  an  uncommon  manner;  it 
is  not  an  artificial  phrasing  of  even  the  higher 
emotions.  The  higher  emotions  have  a  phrasing 
of  their  own ;  they  fall  naturally— whether  as  the 
result  of  instinct  or  of  habit  need  not  here  be 
considered— into  fitting  forms.  The  form  may 
be  rhyme;  it  may  be  blank  verse;  tt  may  be  the 
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old  Hebrew  parallelism;  it  may  even  be  the  in- 
describable form  which  Walt  Whitman  has 
adopted.  What  is  noticeable  is  the  fact  that 
poetical  thought,  if  it  is  at  its  best,  always  takes 
on,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  some  poetical  form. 
To  illustrate  if  not  to  demonstrate  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  select  from  literature  an}-  fine  piece 
of  poetical  expression  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
emotion,  or  of  clear  and  inspiring  vision,  and  at- 
tempt to  put  it  into  prose  form.  The  reader  wiil 
find,  if  he  be  dealing  with  the  highest  poetry,  that 
translating  it  into  prose  impairs  its  power  to  ex- 
press the  feeling,  and  makes  the  expression  not 
less  but  more  artificial.  If  he  doubt  this  state- 
ment, let  him  turn  to  any  of  the  finer  specimens 
of  verse  in  this  volume  and  see  whether  he  can 
express  the  life  in  prose  as  truly,  as  naturally,  as 
effectively,  as  it  is  there  expressed  in  rhythmical 
form. 

These  various  considerations  may  help  to  ex- 
plain why  in  all  ages  of  the  world  the  arts  have 
been  the  handmaidens  of  religion.  Not  to  amplify 
too  much,  1  have  confined  these  considerations  to 
the  three  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry; 
but  they  are  also  a[)plicable  to  sculpture  and 
architecture.  All  are  attempts  by  men  of  vision 
to  interpret  to  the  men  who  are  not  equally  en- 
dowed with  vision,  what  the  invisible  world  about 
us  and  within  us  has  for  the  enrichment  of  our 
lives.  This  is  exactly  the  function  of  religion: 
to  enrich  human  lives  bj'  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  infinite.  It  is  true  that  at  times  the 
arts  have  been  sensualized;  the  emphasis  has  been 
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put  on  the  form  (if  esprCMsion,  not  on  the  life  ex- 
pressed; and  then  reformers,  like  the  Puritans 
and  the  Quakers,  have  endeavored  to  exclude  the 
arte  from  religion,  lest  they  should  eontauiinate 
it.  But  the  exclusion  hna  bwo  uucomplislied  with 
difficulty,  and  to  tuitintain  it  has  been  imjiOBsible. 
It  is  neither  an  aecident,  nor  a  sign  of  decadence, 
that  painting  and  sculpture  are  ci'eepiug  back 
into  the  Protestant  eburclieH,  to  combine  with 
poetry  and  music  in  expressing  the  religious  life 
of  luan.  For  the  intellect  alone  is  inadequate 
either  to  express  that  life  as  it  exists,  or  to  call 
it  intu  existence  where  it  do<'s  not  exist.  Tiie 
tendency  to  ritnal  in  our  time  is  a  tendency 
not  to  substitute  ip^thetic  for  spiritual  life, 
though  there  is  probably  always  a  danger  that 
such  a  substitution  may  lie  unconsciously  made, 
but  to  express  a  religious  life  which  cannot  be 
expressed  without  the  aid  of  a-stlietic  sym- 
bols. The  work  of  the  intellect  is  to  analyze  atid 
define.  Dut  the  infinite  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  indefinable,  and  it  is  with  the  infinite  i-eli- 
gion  has  to  do.  All  that  theology  can  hope  to 
accomplish  is  to  define  certain  provinces  in  the 
illimitable  i-ealm  of  truth;  to  analyze  certain  ex- 
periences in  a  life  which  transcends  all  complete 
analysis.  The  (,'hurcb  must  learn  to  regard  nol 
with  disfavor  or  suspicion,  Imt  with  eager  ac- 
ceptance, tlio  co-operation  of  the  arts  i»  llie  inter- 
pretation of  infinite  truth  and  the  exprcKsinn  of 
infinite  lire.  Ceitainly  we  are  not  to  Iniu  our 
churches  into  concert  rooms  or  picture  and 
sculpture   galleries,    and   imagine    that   u.'sthetlc 
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enjojment  is  sjnonjmous  with  piety.  But  as 
surely  we  are  not  to  banish  the  arts  from  our 
churches,  and  think  that  we  are  religious  be- 
cause we  are  barren.  All  language,  whether  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  poetry,  or 
oratory,  is  legitimately  used  to  express  the  di- 
vine life,  as  all  the  faculties,  whether  of  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  musician,  poet,  orator,  and 
philosopher,  are  to  be  used  in  reaching  after  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  Him  who  always  trans- 
cends and  always  will  transcend  our  perfect 
knowing. 

Thus  the  study  of  poetry  is  the  study  of  life,  be- 
cause poetry  is  the  interpretation  of  life.  Poetry 
is  not  a  mere  instrument  for  promoting  enjoy- 
ment; it  does  not  merely  dazzle  the  imagination 
and  excite  the  emotions.  Through  the  emotions 
and  the  imagination  it  both  interprets  life  and 
ministers  to  life.  When  the  critic  attempts  to  ex- 
press that  truth,  that  is,  to  interpret  the  interpre- 
ter, which  he  can  do  only  by  translating  the  poetry 
into  prose,  and  the  language  of  imagination  and 
emotion  into  that  of  philosophy,  he  destroys  the 
poem  in  the  process,  much  as  the  botanist  de- 
stroys the  flower  in  analyzing  it,  or  the  musical 
critic  the  composition  in  disentangling  its  inter- 
woven melodies  and  explaining  the  nature  of  its 
harmonic  structure.  The  analvsis,  whether  of 
music,  art,  or  poetry,  must  be  followed  by  a  syn- 
thesis, which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  hearer  or  reader  for 
himself.  All  that  I  can  do  here  is  to  illustrate 
this  revelatory  character  of  poetry  by  some  refer- 
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enoes  to  tlie  poems  which  Ibis  volume  contains. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  mcaoiug  of  these 
poemfi;  that  ia  a  task  quite  impossible.  I  only  at- 
tempt to  show  that  they  have  a  meaning,  that  be- 
neath their  beauty  of  form  ia  a  depth  of  ti-uth 
whieh  philosophical  statement  in  prose  cannot  in- 
terpret, but  the  essence  of  which  such  statement 
may  serve  to  suggest.  I  do  not  wish  to  expound 
the  troth  of  life  which  is  contained  in  the  poet's 
verse;  1  only  wish  to  show  that  the  poet  by  bis 
Terse  reveals  a  truth  of  life  which  the  critic  can- 
not express,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  pre-emi- 
nently that  smh  a  collection  of  poetry  as  this  ia 
deserving  of  the  reader's  study. 

If  for  example  the  student  turns  to  such  a 
volume  as  Newman  Smyth's  "  Christiun  Kthics," 
he  will  find  there  a  careful  though  condensed  dis- 
cDBsion  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  suicide.  It  is 
cool,  deliberate,  philosophical.  IJut  it  gives  no 
Blightest  hint  of  the  real  state  of  the  man  who  is 
deliberating  within  himself  whether  he  will  com- 
mit suicide  or  no;  no  hint  of  the  real  arguments 
that  pass  in  shadow  through  his  mind  :— the  wear- 
iness of  life  which  summons  him  to  end  all;  the 
nameless,  indefinable  dread  of  the  mystery  and 
darkness  and  night  into  which  death  carries  us, 
whieh  makes  him  hesitate.  If  we  would  really 
nndersland  the  mind  of  the  suicide,  not  merely 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  coolly  debating  sui- 
cide, we  must  turn  to  the  poet. 

'■  To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  that  ia  tlie  question  : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  tlie  mind  to  aufter 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune^ 
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Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them  ?    To  die  :  to  sleep ; 

No  more  ;  and  b}'  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 

Tlie  heart-aciie  and  the  thousiind  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  lieir  to,  H  is  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die,  to  sleej) ; 

To  sleep  :  perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there 's  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause  :  there 's  the  resi>ect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

For  who  would  teir  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oj)pressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  i)!ings  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  ])jitient  merit  of  the  unworthy  t4ikes, 

Wiien  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  hare  bodkin  I     Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  tliat  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  wo  know  not  of  ? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  oW  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  e:iterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

This  first  the  poet  does:  he  draws  aside  the 
veil  which  hides  the  working  of  men's  hearts,  and 
lets  us  see  their  hidden  life.  But  he  does  more. 
Not  merely  does  he  alTord  us  knowledge,  he  im- 
parts life.  For  we  know^  feeling  only  by  partici- 
pating in  the  feeling;  and  the  poet  has  the  art  not 
merely  to  describe  the  experiences  of  men  but  so 
to  describe  them  that  for  the  moment  we  share 
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thein,  and  so  truly  know  them  by  the  only  process 
by  which  they  can  be  known.  Who,  for  instance, 
can  read  Thomas  Ilood's  *'  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  " 
and  not,  as  he  reads,  stand  by  the  despairing  one 
as  she  waits  a  moment  upon  the  bridge  just  ready 
to  take  her  last  leap  out  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
world  into,  let  us  hope,  the  mercy  of  a  more  merci- 
ful world  beyond? 

"  Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  amazement, 
Homeless  by  night. 

•*  The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
But  not  the  dark  arch» 
Or  the  black  flowing  river : 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled — 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world. 

•*  In  she  plunged  boldly — 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it  I 
Picture  it — think  of  it. 
Dissolute  man  I 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  vou  can. 

**  Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  hor  with  care  ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  I  " 
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No  analysis  of  philosophy  can  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  tragedy  of  this  life  as  the  poet 
can ;  no  exhortation  of  preacher  can  so  effectively 
arouse  in  us  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  charity  for 
the  despairing  wanderer  as  the  poet. 

Would  you  know  the  tragedy  of  a  careless  and 
supercilious  coquetry  which  plays  with  the  heart 
as  the  fisherman  plays  with  the  salmon?  Read 
"  Clara  Vere  de  Vere."  Would  you  know  the  dull 
heartache  of  a  loveless  married  life,  growing  at 
times  into  an  intolerable  anguish  which  no  mar- 
ital fidelity  can  do  much  to  medicate?  Read 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray."  Who  but  a  poet  can  inter- 
pret the  pain  of  a  parting  between  loving  hearts, 
with  its  remorseful  recollections  of  the  wholly 
innocent  love's  joys  that  are  past? 

"  Had  we  never  loved  8ae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  liearted." 

Who  but  a  poet  can  depict  the  perils  of  an  un- 
conscious drifting  apart,  such  as  has  destroyed 
many  a  friendship  and  wrecked  many  a  married 
life,  as  Clough  has  depicted  it  in  "  Qua  Cursura 
Ventus  '■  ?  If  you  would  know  the  life-long  sorrow 
of  the  blind  man  at  your  side,  would  enter  into 
his  life  and  for  a  brief  moment  share  his  captiv- 
ity, read  Milton's  interpretation  of  that  sorrow 
in  Samson's  Lament.  If  vou  would  find  some 
message  to  cheer  the  blind  man  in  his  darkness 
and  illumine  his  captivity,  read  the  same  poet's 
ode  on  his  own  blindness: 
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"  God  dotb  not  need 
Either  man's  wort,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mkld  yolm,  tliej  sorvu  hiiu  IwHt ;  his  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  liis  bidding  apeed. 
And  puat  o'er  land  aud  ocean  without  ri^t ; 
The;  also  serve  who  onlf  stand  and  wait." 

No  prison  statisticB,  no  police  reports,  no  re- 
former's documents,  iio  public  discussions  of  the 
rinestion,  What  to  do  witb  the  tramp,  will  ever 
80  make  the  student  of  life  participant  of  the  in- 
nermost experience  of  the  tramp,  bis  experience 
of  dull  despair,  his  loss  of  his  grip  on  life,  as 
Stranger's  "  The  Old  Vagabond."  No  esi»ert  in 
nervous  diseases,  no  psychological  student  of 
mentfll  states,  normal  and  ahnovmat,  can  give 
the  reader  so  dear  an  understanding  of  that  deep 
and  seemingly  causeless  dejection,  which  because 
it  seems  to  be  causeless  seems  also  to  be  well-nigh 
incorable,  as  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  has  given  in 
bia  "  Stanzas  written  near  Naples."  No  critical 
expotinder  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  can  interpret 
the  stoical  temper  which  interposes  a  sullen  but 
dauntless  pride  to  attacking  sorrow  as  William 
Ernest  Henley  has  done: 

■'  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 
Black  as  (he  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  in  bloody,  but  unbowed." 

Nor  can  any  preacher  put  in  so  vital  a  contrast 
to  this  despairing  defiance  with  which  pride  cbal- 
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lenges  sorrow,  the  joyous  victory  which  a  trusting 
love  wins  over  it  by  submitting  to  it,  as  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  has  done  in  "  The  Eternal 
Goodness  " : 

**  I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  niai'vel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  aud  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

**  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air : 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Bevond  His  love  and  care." 

No  philosophical  treatise  can  interpret  bereave- 
ment as  the  gi'eat  poets  have  interpreted  it.  The 
mystery  of  sorrow,  the  bewilderment  it  causes,  the 
wonder  whether  there  is  any  God  or  any  good,  the 
silence  that  is  the  only  answer  to  our  call  for  help, 
the  tumult  of  emotion,  the  strange  perplexity  of 
mind,  the  dull  despair,  the  inexplicable  paralysis 
of  feeling,  intermingling  in  one  wholly  incon- 
sistent and  incongruous  experience:  where,  in  all 
the  literatui-e  of  Philosophy  can  we  find  such  an 
exposition  and  echo  and  interpretation  of  this 
experience  as  in  that  gitjat  Hebrew  epic — the 
Book  of  Job?  And  where  in  all  the  literature 
of  l*hil()sophy  can  we  find  such  interpreters  of  the 
two  great  comforters  of  the  soul,  faith  and  hope, 
as  one  finds  in  the  poets?  They  do  not  argue; 
they  simply  sing.  And,  as  a  note  struck  upon  one 
of  a  chime  of  bells  will  s.^t  the  neighboring  bell 
vibrating,  so  the  strong  note  of  faith  and  hope 
sounded  by  the  poet,  sets  a  like  note  vibrating  in 
the  mourner's  heart.    The  mystery  is  not  solved, 
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but  the  silence  is  broken.  First  we  listen  to  the 
poet,  then  we  listen  to  the  same  song  sung  in  our 
own  hearts, — the  same,  for  it  is  God  who  has  sung 
to  him  and  who  sings  to  us.  And  when  the  be- 
reaved has  found  God,  he  has  found  light  in  his 
darkness,  peace  in  his  tempest,  a  ray  in  his 
night. 

**  As  a  child, 
Whose  song-bird  seeks  the  wood  forever  more, 
Is  sung  to  in  its  stead  by  niotlier's  mouth; 
Till,  sinking  on  lier  breast,  love-reconciled, 
He  sleep  the  faster  that  lie  \\  ept  before." 

The  visitor  to  the  island  of  Catalina,  off  the 
coast  of  California,  is  invited  to  go  out  in  a  glass- 
bottomed  boat  upon  the  sea.  Jf  he  accepts  the  in- 
vitation and  looks  about  him  with  careless  curios- 
ity, he  will  enjoy  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky  and 
ocean  wave,  and  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
island  hills;  but  if  he  turns  his  gaze  downward 
and  looks  through  the  glass  bottom  of  the  boat 
in  which  he  is  sailing,  he  will  discover  manifold 
phases  of  beauty  in  the  life  beneath  the  sea 
waves:  in  goldfish  darting  hither  and  thither,  in 
unibrella-sha[)ed  jellyfish  lazily  swimming  by,  in 
starfish  and  anemones  of  infinite  vtiriety,  in  sea- 
urchins  brilliant  in  color,  and  in  an  endless  forest 
of  water- weeds  exquisitely  delicate  in  their  struc- 
ture. Perhaps  he  will  try  to  ]>hotograpli  them; 
but  in  vain:  his  camera  will  render  him  no  report 
of  the  wealth  of  life  which  he  has  seen.  So  he 
who  takes  up  such  a  volume  of  j>oetry  as  this 
will  find  ample  repayment  in  the  successive  pic 
tures  which  it  presents  to  his  imagination,  and 
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the  transient  emotions  which  it  will  excite  in 
him.  But  besides  this  there  is  a  secret  life  which 
the  cai*eless  reader  will  fail  to  see,  and  which 
the  critic  cannot  report,  but  which  will  be 
revealed  to  the  thoughtful,  patient,  meditative 
student.  In  this  power  to  reveal  an  otherwise 
unknown  world,  lies  the  true  glory  of  poetry.  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  poet 
has  to  sav  to  him. 
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I. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  IN  LOVE. 


THE   COURSE    OF   TRUE    LOVE. 

FROM    "midsummer   NIGHT^S   DREAM,"   ACT   I.    SC.    1. 

For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  bj  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth: 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 

Or  else  misgraff^d  in  respect  of  jeara, 

Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends; 

Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  sliadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  tlie  collied  night. 

That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold  I 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  uy): 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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LADY   CLARA   VERE    DE   VERE. 

Lady  Clara  Verb  de  Verb, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown; 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 

You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name ; 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
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Not  thrice  jour  brancbiDg  lines  have  blown 
Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 

0  joar  Bweet  e,Tes,  .vour  low  replies: 
A  great  encbautresB  you  may  be; 

But  there  was  that  across  bis  throat 
Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
6he  bad  the  passions  of  ber  kind, 

She  s[)ake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  yon  to  hear; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

Lady  Clara  ^'ere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  yonr  ball: 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door: 

Yon  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall. 
Tou  held  your  course  without  remorse. 

To  make  him  trust  bis  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  yon  fixed  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  witb  your  noble  birth. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  nie, 

'T  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
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I  know  3'ou,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere : 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers: 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor. any  poor  about  your  lands? 
Oh  I  teach  the  orjjhan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart. 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 


LINDA    TO    HAFED. 

FROM   "the  FIRE-WORSHIPPERS." 

"How  sweetly,''  said  the  trembling  maid, 
Of  her  own  gentle  voice  afraid, 
So  long  had  they  in  silence  stood, 
looking  upon  Ihat  moonlight  flood, — 
"  How  sweetlv  does  the  moonbeam  smile 
To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle ! 
Oft  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
I  've  wished  that  little  isle  had  wings. 
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And  we,  witbin  its  fair,v  bowers. 

Werv  wafted  olT  lo  s^as  uuknown, 
Wliere  unt  a  pulse  Hliould  beat  but  ours, 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone! 
Far  from  the  cruel  aad  the  citld. — 

Where  tlie  bright  e.ves  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  us,  to  behold 

A  paradise  bo  pure  and  lonely ! 
Would  tills  be  world  enough  for  thee?  " — 
Playful  she  turned,  that  he  might  see 

The  pushing  smile  het  cheek  put  on; 
But  when  she  marked  bow  mournfull.v 

Hla  eyea  met  hers,  that  smile  was  gone; 
And.  bursting  into  heartfelt  tears, 
"Yes,  yea,"  she  cried,  "my  hourly  fears, 
My  dreams,  have  boded  all  too  right, — 
We  part — forever  part— to-aight  J 
I  knew.  I  knew  it  rould  not  last, — 
T  was  bright,  't  was  heavenly,  but  't  is  pasr! 
O.  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I  've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
I  Bever  loved  a  tree  or  flower 

But  "t  was  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

-And  love  me.  it  was  sure  to  die! 
Now,  too,  the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine, — 

O  misery!  must  I  lose  that  too?  " 

THOMAS    MOORB, 
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LOVE   NOT. 

Love  not,  love  not,  ye  hapless  sons  of  clay ! 
Hope's  gayest  wreaths  are  made  of  earthly  flow- 
ers,— 
Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall  away 
Ere  they  have  blossomed  for  a  few  short  hours. 

Love  not! 

Love  not!  the  thing  ye  love  may  change; 
The  rosy  lip  may  cease  to  smile  on  you, 
The  kindly-beaming  eye  grow  cold  and  strange, 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet  not  be  true. 

Love  not! 

Love  not !  the  thing  you  love  may  die, — 
May  perish  from  the  gay  and  gladsome  earth; 
The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  smiling  sky, 
Beam  o'er  its  grave,  as  once  upon  its  birth. 

Love  not! 

Love  not!  O  warning  vainly  said 
In  present  hours  as  in  years  gone  by ! 
Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  one's  head, 
Faultless,  immortal,  till  they  change  or  die. 

Love  not! 

CAROLINE    ELIZABETH    SHERIDAN. 
(HON.    MRS.    NORTON.) 
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THE    PRINCESS. 

The  Princess  sat  lone  in  her  maiden  bower, 
The  lad  blew  his  horn  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
"Why  playest  thou  alway?    Be  silent,  I  i)ray, 
It  fetters  my  thoughts  that  would  flee  far  away. 

As  the  sun  goes  down." 

In  her  maiden  bower  sat  the  Princess  forlorn, 
The  lad  had  ceased  to  play  on  his  horn. 
"  Oh,  why  art  thou  silent?     I  l)eg  thee  to  play! 
It  gives  wings  to  my  thought  that  would  flee  far 
away. 

As  the  sun  goes  down." 

In  her  maiden  bower  sat  the  Princess  forlorn. 
Once  more  with  delight  played  the  lad  on  his  horn. 
She  wept  as  the  shadows  grew   long,  and  she 

sighed : 
"  Oh,  tell  me,  my  God,  what  my  heart  doth  betide, 

Now  the  sun  has  gone  down." 

From  the  Norwegian  of  BJOUNSTJERXE  BJORXSON. 
Translation  of  XATIIAX  HASKELL  DOLE. 


UNREQUITFJ)    LOVE. 

FROM   "  TWELFTH    NIGHT,"  ACT  I.   SC.    4. 

Viola. — Ay,  but  I  know, — 
Duke. — What  dost  thon  know? 
Viola. — Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  mav 
owe: 
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In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke. — And  what  's  her  history? 

Viola. — A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her 
love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek;  she  pined  in  thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  moi^e,  swear  more :  but,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


FAIR    INES. 

O  SAW  ye  not  fair  Ines?  she  's  gone  into  the  west, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun   is  down,  and  rob  the 

world  of  rest; 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her,  the  smiles  that 

we  love  best. 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek,  and  pearls 

upon  her  breast. 

O  turn  again,  fair  Ines,  before  the  fall  of  night, 
For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  alone,  and  stars 

unrivalled  bright; 
And  blessM  will  the  lover  be  that  walks  beneath 

their  light; 
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And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  cheek  I  dare 
not  even  write! 

Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines,  that  gallant  cavalier 
Who  rode  so  gajly  by  thy  side  and  whispered 

thee  so  near  I — 
Were  there  no  bonnv  dames  at  home,  or  no  true 

lovers  here, 
That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  win  the  dearest 

of  the  dear? 

I  saw  thee,  lovely  Ines,  descend  along  the  shore, 
With   bands   of   noble   gentlemen,   and   banners 

waved  before; 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay,  and  snowy 

plumes  they  wore; — 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream — if  it  had 

been  no  more! 

Alas!  alas!  fair  Ines!  she  went  away  with  song, 
With  music  waiting  on  her  steps,  and  shoutings 

of  the  throng; 
But  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  mirth,  but  only 

Music's  wrong, 
In  sounds  that  sang  Farewell,  Farewell   to  her 

you  've  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines!  that  vessel  never 
bore 

So  fair  a  lady  on  its  deck,  nor  danced  so  light  be- 
fore— 

Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea,  and  sorrow  on  the 
shore ! 

The  smile  that  blest  one  lover's  heart  has  broken 


manv  more! 


THOMAS    HOOD. 
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THE    BANKS    O'    BOON. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ve  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair? 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  1  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care? 

Thou  'It  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 
That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn; 

Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys. 
Departed — never  to  return. 

Thou  'It  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wistna  o'  mv  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  bv  bonnie  Doon, 
To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine; 

And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  hive, 
And,  fondly,  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pou'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 
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SONNET. 


FROM  "  ASTROPHEL  AND  STELLA." 


With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon!  thou  climb'st  the 

skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face! 
What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 
Rure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  e\'es 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  fecFst  a  lover's  case; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks;  thy  languished  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 
Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness? 

SIR   PUILIP    SIDNEY. 


AGATHA. 

She  wanders  in  the  April  woods, 

That  glisten  with  the  fallen  shower; 
She  leans  her  face  against  the  buds, 

She  stops,  she  stoops,  she  plucks  a  flower. 

She  f(K?ls  the  ferment  of  the  hour: 
She  broodeth  when  the  rinfj:dove  broods; 

The  sun  and  tlying  clouds  have  power 
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Upon  her  cheek  and  changing  moods. 
She  cannot  think  she  is  alone, 

As  over  her  senses  warmly  steal 
Floods  of  unrest  she  fears  to  own 
And  almost  dreads  to  feel. 

Among  the  summer  woodlands  wide 

Anew  she  roams,  no  more  alone; 
The  joy  she  feared  is  at  her  side, 

Spring's  blushing  secret  now  is  known. 

The  primrose  and  its  mates  have  flown, 
The  thrush's  ringing  note  hath  died; 

But  glancing  eye  and  glowing  tone 
Fall  on  her  from  her  god,  her  guide. 

She  knows  not,  asks  not,  what  the  goal, 
She  only  foeln  she  moves  towards  bliss, 

And  yields  her  pure  unquestioning  soul 
To  touch  and  fondling  kiss. 

And  still  she  haunts  those  woodland  ways. 

Though  all  fond  fancy  finds  there  now 
To  mind  of  spring  or  summer  d<ays. 

Are  sodden  trunk  and  songless  bough. 

The  past  sits  widowed  on  her  brow. 
Homeward  she  wends  with  wintry  gaze. 

To  walls  that  house  a  hollow  vow, 
To  hearth  where  love  hath  ceased  to  blaze; 

Watches  the  clammy  twilight  wane, 
With  grief  too  fixed  for  woe  or  tear; 

And,  with  her  forehead  'gainst  the  pane, 
Envies  the  dying  year. 

ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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THE   SUN-DIAL. 

T  IS  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain ; 

In    samnier    crowned    with    drifting    orchard 
bloom. 
Tricked  in  tbe  autumn  witb  the  jeltow  rain, 

And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb. 

And  raund  about  its  grav,  tiuic-eaten  brow 

I^ao  letters  gpeiik, — a  worn  and  shattered  row: 

S  am  a  .Shailr :  a  ^hadou't  too  art  thou  : 
g  marbc  the  Zimt :  sa^t,  iSo^aip.  Host  thou  $oc  ? 

Uei-p  would  the  ring-dnvps  liiippr.  Iioad  to  hnad  ; 

And  here  the  snail  a  eilvei'  course  would  run, 
Beating  old  Time;  and  hei-e  the  jieai-ock  spread 

His  gold-green  glory,  shutting  out  the  sun. 

The  lardy  shade  moved  forward  to  the  noon; 

Bt'twixt  the  paths  a  dainty  Beauty  atept. 
That   swung  a   dower,    imd    smiling   hummed   a 
tune, — 

Before  whose  feet  a  barking  apantet  leapt. 

O'er  her  blue  dress  an  endless  blossom  strayed; 

About  her  tendril-curls  the  sunlight  shone; 
And  round  her  train  the  tiger-lilies  swayed. 

Like  courtiers  bowing  till  the  queen  be  gone. 

Rhe  leaned  upon  the  slab  a  little  while, 
Then  drew  a  jewelled  pencil  from  hep  zone, 

Scribbled  a  something  with  ii  frolic  smite, 
Folded,  inscribed,  and  niched  it  in  the  stone. 
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The  shade  slipped  on,  no  swifter  than  the  snail ; 

There  came  a  second  lady  to  the  place, 
Dove-eyed,  dove-robed,  and   something  wan  and 
pale, — 

An  inner  beauty  shining  from  her  face. 

She,  as  if  listless  wnth  a  lonely  love, 
Straying  among  the  alleys  with  a  book, — 

Herrick  or  Herbert, — watched  the  circling  dove, 
And  spied  the  tiny  letter  in  the  nook. 

Then,  like  to  one  who  confirmation  found 
Of  some  dread  secret  half-accounted  true, — 

Who   knew    what   hearts   and    hands   the    letter 
bound. 
And  argued  loving  commerce  'twixt  the  two, — 

She  bent  her  fair  young  forehead  on  the  stone; 

The  dark  shade  gloomed  an  instant  on  her  head ; 
And  'twixt  her  taper  fingers  i)earled  and  shone 

The  single  tear  that  tear-worn  eyes  will  shed. 

The  shade  slipped  onward  to  the  falling  gloom; 

Then  came  a  soldier  gallant  in  her  stead, 
Swinging  a  beaver  with  a  swaling  plume, 

A  ribboned  love-lock  rippling  from  his  head. 

Blue-eyed,  frank-faced,  with  clear  and  open  brow, 
Scar-seamed  a  little,  as  the  women  love; 

So  kindly  fronted  that  you  marvelled  how 

The    frequent    sword-hilt    had    so    frayed    his 
glove ; 
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Who  uwitcLed  at  Psj-ebe  plunging  in  the  sun; 

Uncrowned  tbi-ee  lilies  with  a  backward  swinge; 
AdJ  standing  somewhat  widely,  like  to  one 

More  iiaed  to"  Boot  and  twaddle  "  than  to  cringe 

As  conrtiers  do,  but  gentleman  withal, 

Took  out  the  note; — held  it  as  one  who  feared 

The  fragile  thing  he  held  would  slip  and  fall ; 
Read  and  re-read,  pulling  his  tawny  beard; 

Kissed  it,  I  think,  and  hid  it  in  his  breast; 

Laughed  softly  in  a  flattered,  happy  way, 
Arranged  the  broidered  baldrick  on  his  crest, 

And  sauntered  past,  singing  a  roundelay. 

The  shade  crept  forward  through  the  dying  glow; 

There  came  no  more  nor  dame  nor  cavalier; 
But  for  a  little  time  the  brass  will  show 

A  small  gray  spot, — the  record  of  a  tear. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


LOCKSLEY    HALL. 

CouRADBs.  leave  rae  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  't  is 

early  mdm,— 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound 

upon  the  bugle  horn, 

T  is  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the 

curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland,  flying  over 

Locksley  Hall; 

111-3 
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Lockfiley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the 
sandy  tracts, 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cata- 
racts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I 

went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the 

west. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through 

the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver 

braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a 
youth  sublime 

With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  re- 
sult of  time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land 

reposed ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise 

that  it  closed ; 

When  T  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 

could  see, — 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 

that  would  be. 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the 

robin's  breast ; 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself 

another  crest ; 
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In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  bur- 
nished dove; 

In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should 
be  for  one  so  young, 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  ob- 
servance hung. 

And  I  said,  "  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak 

the  truth  to  me  ; 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets 

to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and 
a  light, 

As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  north- 
ern night. 

And  she  turned, — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden 

storm  of  sighs ; 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel 

eyes, — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they 

should  do  me  wrong;  " 
Saying,  "Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin?"  weeping, 

"  I  have  loved  thee  long." 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  time,  and  turned  it  in 

his  glowing  bands; 
Every    moment,    lightly    shaken,    ran    itself    in 

golden  sands. 
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Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed 

in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the 
copses  ring, 

And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  water  did  we  watch  the 

stately  ships. 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of 

the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted!    O  my  Amy,  mine 

no  more! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!     O  the  barren, 

barren  shore! 

Falser  than  all   fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all 

songs  have  sung, — 
Puppet   to   a   father's   threat,   and   servile   to  a 

shrewish  tongue! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy? — having  known 

me;  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart 

than  mine! 

Yet  it  shall  be:  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day 
by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sym- 
pathize with  clay. 
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As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thou  art  mated 

with  a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight 

to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have 

spent  its  novel  force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer 

than  his  horse. 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy, — think  not  they 

are  glazed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him;  it  is  thy  duty, — kiss  him;  take  his 

hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  over- 
wrought,— 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him 
with  thy  lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to 

understand, — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  though  I  slew 

thee  with  my  hand. 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the 

heart's  disgrace, 
Rolled  in  one  another's  anns,  and  silent  in  a  last 

embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  tin  against  the 

strength  of  youth! 
Cursed  be  the  social  Ties  tUftt  wa?p  us  from  the 

living  truth! 
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Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest 
nature's  rule! 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  fore- 
head of  the  fool ! 

Well — 'tis  well   that  I   should   bluster! — Hadst 

thou  less  unworthy  proved, 
Would  to  God — for  1  had  loved  thee  more  than 

ever  wife  was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears 

but  bitter  fruit? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart 

be  at  the  root. 

Never !  though  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length 
of  yeai^  should  come 

As  the  many-wintei'ed  crow  that  leads  the  clang- 
ing rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the  records  of 

the  mind? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I 

knew  her,  kind? 

I  remember  one  that  perished;  sweetly  did  she 

speak  and  move; 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was 

to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the 

love  she  bore? 
No, — ^she  nev^-lovf^' PA6  truly;  love  is  love  for- 

evermorA''  • 

,^*  willr.rla 
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Comfort?  (.■oinfort  scorned  of  devils;  this  is  trutl 

the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 

happier  tliiiigs. 

Drag  thy  memoriea,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy 

heart  be  put  to  proof. 
In  the  dead,  unhappy  night,  und  when  the  rain 

is  ou  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams;  and  thou  art 

staring  at  the  w:>il. 
Where    the    dying   night-lainp    dickers,    and    the 

shadows  rise  and  fall. 

Then  a  band  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to 

his  drunken  sleep. 
To  thy   widowed   marriage-pillows,   to   the   tears 

that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  Shalt  bear  the  -'Never,  never."   whispered 

by  the  phantom  years. 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing 

of  thine  ears; 


And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kind- 
ness on  thy  piiin. 

Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow;  get  thee  to 
thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  nature  brings  thee  solace;  for  a  tender 

voice  will  cry; 
'T  is  a  purer  life  than  thine,  a  lip  to  drain  thy 

trouble  drv. 
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Babr  lipsi  will  lan^  me  down;  my  latest  riTal 

brinpi  thee  rest, — 
Wskhj  fingera,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the 

mother  «  breast. 

O,  the  frhild  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dear- 

ness  not  his  doe. 
Half  iM  thine  and  half  is  his:  it  will  be  worthr 

of  the  two. 

O,  I  see  thf«  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thv  petty 

f>?i  rt, 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 

danghter*H  heart. 

'*  They  were  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings — she 

herwfif  was  not  exempt — 
Truly,  she  herself  had  HufTered  " — Perish  in  thv 

Helf-contempt ! 

Overlive    it  —  lower   yet  —  be   happy  I   wherefore 

should  1  rare? 
I  niyHelf  muHt  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by 

doHpair. 

What   is  that  which    1   should   turn   to,  lighting 

ufion  dayn  like  these? 
Kvery  door  in  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 

golden  keys. 

Every    gate    is    thronged    with    suitors,    all    the 

markets  ovorflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy:  what  is  that  which 

r  should  do? 
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I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foe- 

man's  ground, 
When   the  ranks  are  rolled   in  vapor,  and  the 

winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 

honor  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each 

other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness?  I  will  turn  that 
earlier  page. 

Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  won- 
drous mother-age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  be- 
fore the  strife. 

When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult 
of  my  life; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  com* 

ing  years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his 

father's  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and 

nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  I^ndon  flaring  like 

a  dreary  dawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  be- 
fore him  then, 

Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the 
throngs  of  men ; 
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Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reap- 
ing something  new : 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  tho 
things  that  they  shall  do: 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 

that  would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of 

magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 

costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 

rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 

central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south- 
wind  rushing  warm. 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 
through  the  thunder-storm; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 

battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 

world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a 
fretful  realm  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  uni- 
versal law. 
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Bo  1  triumpUed  ere  my  piission  sweeping  tbrongb 

me  left  me  dry, 
Left  me  witb  a  paUied  heart,  and  left  me  witb 

tbe  juundk-ed  eje; 

Eye,  to  wliieli  all  order  featere,  all   tilings  here 

are  out  of  joint. 
Scienire  moves,  but   rIowIj,  slowlj',   ereeping  on 

from  point  to  point: 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creep- 
ing nigber. 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  aud  winks  behind  a 
slowly  dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  willi  the 

process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  h'mi  that  n?a|ia  not  harvest  of 

his  youthful  joya, 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  l)eat  forever 

like  a  boy's? 

Knowlodge   comes,   but   wisdom    lingers;    and   I 

linger  on  the  shore 
And   the   individual   withers,   and   the   world    is 

uiore  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  lint  wisdom  lingers,  and  he 
bears  a  laden  breast. 

Full  of  sad  experience  moving  toward  the  still- 
ness of  his  rest. 
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Hark!  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on 

the  bugle  horn, — 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target 

for  their  scorn; 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a 

mouldered  string? 
I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  have  loved 

so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness!  woman's 

pleasure,  woman's  pain — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a 

shallower  brain; 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions, 

matched  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 

unto  wine — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ah 

for  some  ivti-eat 
Deep    in   youder  shining  Orient,   where   my   life 

began  to  beat! 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father, 
evil -starred; 

I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  un- 
cle's ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit, — there  to  wander 

far  away, 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of 

the  day, — 
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Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and 

happy  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster, 

knots  of  Paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  Euro- 
pean flag, — 

Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings 
the  trailer  from  the  crag, — 

Droops   the   heavy-blossomed    bower,   hangs   the 

heavy-fruited  tree, — 
Summer    isles    of    Eden    lying    in    dark-purple 

spheres  of  sea. 

There,  methinks,  would  be  enjoyment  more  than 

in  this  march  of  mind — 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 

that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have 

scope  and  breathing-space; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear 

my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  8ui)ple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive,  and 

they  shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their 

lances  in  the  sun. 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rain- 
bows of  the  brooks, 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable 
books — 
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Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy!  but  I  know 

mv  words  ai-e  wild, 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the 

Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads  vacant  of  our 

glorious  gains. 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast 

with  lower  pains! 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage, — what  to  me  were 

sun  or  clime? 
I,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files 

of  time, — 

I,  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish 

one  by  one, 
Than    that    earth    should    stand    at    gaze    like 

Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon ! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.    Forward,  for 

ward  let  us  range; 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ring. 

ing  grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into 

the  vounger  dav: 
Better   fifty   years   of  Europe   than   a   cycle   of 

(.'athay. 

Mother-age,  (for  mine  I  know  not,)  help  me  as 
when  life  begun, — 

Rift  the  hills  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  light- 
nings, weigh  the  sun, — 
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0,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath 

not  set; 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  all 

my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to 

Locksley  Hall  I 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me 

the  roof -tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 

heath  and  holt. 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a 

thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or 

fire  or  snow ; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and 

I  go. 

ALFRED^  LORD  TENNYSON. 


SONG. 


**  A  WEARY  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  wearv  lot  is  thine! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green — 

No  more  of  mo  vou  knew, 

Mv  love! 

No  more  of  me  vou  knew. 
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"  The  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow — 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake; 

Upon  the  river  shore; 
He  gave  his  bridle-rein  a  shake, 

Said,  **  Adieu  for  evermore, 

Mv  love! 

And  adieu  for  evermore.'^ 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


AULD    ROBIN    GRAY. 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld  and  the  kye  a' 

at  hame, 
When  a'  the  weary  world  to  sleep  are  gane. 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  e'e. 
While  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for 

his  bride; 
But  saving  a  crown,  he  had  naething  else  beside. 
To  mak'  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to 

sea; 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound,  they  were  baith 

for  me! 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa. 

When  my  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was 

stown  awa; 
My  father  brak  his  arm — my  Jamie  at  the  sea — 
And  Auld  Robin  Orav  came  a-courtin'  me. 
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My  father   couldna   work, — my   mither   couldna 

spin; 
I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna 

win; 
And  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in 

his  e'e. 
Said,  "Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  will  you  marry 

me?" 

My  heart  it  said  na,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a 

wrack ; 
His  ship  was  a  wrack!  Why  didna  Jamie  dee? 
Or  why  was  I  spared  to  cry,  Wae  is  me ! 

My  father  argued  sair — my  mither  didna  speak, 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like 

to  break ; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  in  the 

sea; 
And  so  Auld  Robin  Gray,  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife,  a  week  but  only  four, 
When,  mournfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist — I  couldna  think  it  ho, 
Till  he  said,  ^*  1  'm  come  hame,  love,  for  to  marry 
thee ! " 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  did  we  say: 
Ae   kiss   we  took — nae    niair — I    bad   him    gang 

away. 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I  'm  no  like  to  dee. 

And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae  is  me! 
HI  — :i 
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I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  1  carena  to  spin ; 
I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  tliat  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  Auld  Robin  Gray,  he  is  kind  unto  me. 

LADY    ANNE    BAKNAKD. 


TO    A    I'OKTRAIT. 

A  PENSIVE  photograph 

Watches  me  from  the  shelf — 
Ghost  of  old  love,  and  half 

Ghost  of  myself  I 

How  the  dear  waiting  eyes 
Watch  me  and  love  me  yet — 

Bad  home  of  memories, 
Uer  waiting  eyes! 

Ghost  of  old  love,  wronged  ghost, 
Return :  though  all  the  pain 

Of  all  once  loved,  long  lost. 
Come  back  again. 

Forget  not,  but  forgive! 

Alas,  too  late  1  cry. 
We  are  two  ghosts  that  had  their 
chance  to  live, 

And  lost  it,  she  and  I. 

ARTHUR   SYMONS. 
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MAUD    MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  ti'ee. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast, — 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  liorse's  chestnut  mane. 

lie  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup. 
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And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"  Thanks!  "  said  the  Judge,  "  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown. 
And  her  graceful  ankles,  bare  and  brown, 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed:  "  Ah  me! 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be! 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  Mv  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat, 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I  'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay. 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  tov  each  dav. 

"  And  I  'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor. 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 
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The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still : 

"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day. 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay. 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
Nor  Veary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sister,  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
AYhen  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 
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Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go ; 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead, 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms. 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms; 

And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  pain, 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again! 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  dav 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  the  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 
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And,  gazing  down  with  a  timid  grace, 
She  felt  his  pleased  ejes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned, 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw. 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  judge. 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both !  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these:  "  It  might  have  been!" 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Boll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away! 

JOHN  GREENLEAP  WHITTIER, 
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THE  PALM  AND  THE  PINE. 

Beneath  an  Indian  palm  a  girl 

Of  other  blood  reposes ; 
Her  cheek  is  clear  and  pale  as  pearl 

Amid  that  wild  of  roses. 

Beside  a  northern  pine  a  boy 

Is  leaning  fancy-bound, 
Nor  listens  where  with  noisy  joy 

Awaits  the  impatient  hound. 

Cool  grows  the  sick  and  feverish  calm, 

Relaxed  the  frosty  twine, — 
The  ])ine-tree  dreameth  of  the  palm, 

The  palm-tree  of  the  ])ine. 

As  soon  shall  nature  interlace 
Those  dimly-visioned  boughs, 

As  these  young  lovers  face  to  face 
Renew  their  earlv  vows. 

From  thp  German  of  HEINRICH  HEIXK. 
Translation  of  KKIIAUl)  MONCKTOX  MILNES. 

LOUD    IIOUGHTOX. 
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CUMNOR    HALL. 

[safd  to  have  bebn  thb  8u0oe9tivb  ohigin  op 
Scott's  ■'kbnilwobth."] 

Tub  dews  of  summer  night  ili<l  fall; 

Tlie  nioou,  sweet  regent  of  tlie  sky. 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

AnO  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  oanght  was  heard  beneath  the  skies, 
The  pounds  of  busy  life  were  still, 

Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs, 

That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile, 

"  Leicester,"  she  cried,  "  is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me, 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Immured  in  shameful  privity? 

"No  more  thoii  eom'st  with  lover's  speed, 
Thy  once  belovM  bride  to  see; 

But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stern  Earl,  's  the  same  to  thee. 

"  Not  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  happy  in  my  father's  hall; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 
No  rbilling  fears  did  me  appalU 

"  I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  morn. 

No  lark  more  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay. 
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And  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn^ 
So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 

^  If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small, 
Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 

Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 
Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized? 

"And  when  vou  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  fair  I  was,  you  oft  would  say! 

And  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

"Yes!  now  neglected  and  despised, 
The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily  's  dead; 

But  he,  that  once  their  charms  so  prized, 
Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

"  For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey. 
And  tender  love 's  repaid  with  scorn. 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay, — 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm? 

"  At  court,  I  'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 
Where  every  lady  's  passing  rare. 

That  Eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun, 
Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

"  Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 

To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  by? 
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"  'Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one, 

Among  tlie  flelds  wild  flowers  are  fair; 

Some  eoHUtry  swain  might  me  have  won, 
And  thought  my  beauty  paBsing  rare. 

•'Bat,  Leicester,   (or  I  much  am  wrong,) 
Or  't  is  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows; 

Rather  ambitiun'H  gilded  crown 
Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse, 

"  Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead, 
(The  injured  sui-ely  may  repine.)  — 

"Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid, 
Wlien  aoine  fair  princess  might  be  thine? 

"Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms, 
And.  oh!  then  leave  them  to  decay? 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  to  mourn  tiie  livelong  day? 

"The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

fialute  me  lowly  as  they  go; 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train. 

Nor  think  a  (.'ountesfi  niu  have  woe. 

"The  simple  uymtibs!  tliey  little  know 
How  far  nioi'p  happy  's  their  estate; 

To  smile  for  joy  than  nigh  for  woe — 
To  be  content — than  to  he  great. 


'■'  How  far  less  blest  am  1  than  them — 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  wilb  care! 
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Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  Btem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

"  Nor,  cruel  Earl !  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 
By  sullen  frowns  or  pratings  rude. 

"  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 

The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear; 
They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 

*  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near.' 

"  And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep. 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soofhe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

"  My  spirits  flag — my  hopes  decay — 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear, 
And  many  a  boding  seems  to  say, 

*  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near ! '  " 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved, 
In  Cumnor  Hall  so  lone  and  drear, 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared. 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard, 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 
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The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 
An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

And  thrice  the  raven  Sapped  its  wiug 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door, 

The  oaks  were  shattei-ed  on  the  green; 

Woe  waa  the  hour,  for  nevermore 
That  hapless  Countess  e'er  waa  seen. 

And  in  that  manor  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  village  maids,  with  fearful  glance, 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-gi-own  wall, 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance, 
Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sighed, 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall, 

As  wandering  onward  they've  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

WILLIAM    JULIUS    MICELB, 


WALY,    WALY. 

0  WALT,  waly,  up  the  bank, 

O  waly.  waly,  doun  the  brae, 
And  waly,  waly,  yon  burn-side, 

WTiere  I  and  my  love  were  wont  to  gae  I 
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I  leaned  my  back  unto  an  aik, 
I  thocht  it  was  a  trust ie  tree, 

But  first  it  bowed  and  syne  it  brak', — 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtlie  me. 

O  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonnie 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new! 
But  when  it  's  auld  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fadeth  awa'  like  the  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  heid, 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he  '11  never  lo'e  me  mair. 

Noo  Arthur's  Seat  sail  be  my  bed, 

The  sheets  sail  ne'er  be  pressed  by  me; 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink; 

Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me. 
Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  shake  the  green  leaveg  off  the  tree? 
O  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come? 

For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

'T  is  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell. 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie, 
*T  is  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry ; 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  cam'  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 

We  were  a  comely  sicht  to  see; 
My  love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 

An'  I  mysel'  in  cramasie. 

But  had  T  wist  before  I  kissed 
That  love  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 
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I  'd  locked  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  goud. 

And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 
Oh,  oh !  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee; 
And  I  myser  were  dead  and  gane, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me! 

ANONYMOUS. 


LADY   ANN    BOTHWELL'S    LAMENT. 

A   SCOTTISH    SONQ. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe; 
If  thoust  be  silent,  Ise  be  glad, 
Thy  maining  maks  my  heart  ful  sad. 
Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mither's  joy ! 
Thy  father  breides  me  great  annoy. 

Balow,  my  hahe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

WTien  he  began  to  court  my  luve. 
And  with  liis  sugred  words  to  muve, 
His  faynings  fals  and  flattering  cheire 
To  me  that  time  did  not  appeirc: 
But  now  I  see,  most  cruel  1  hee, 
Cares  neither  for  mv  bal)e  nor  mee. 

Balow,  etc. 

Ly  stil,  my  darlinge,  sleipe  awhile. 
And  when  thou  wakest  sweitly  smile: 
But  smile  uot,  as  thy  father  did, 
To  cozeu  luaids;  Ui\yy  (Jod  forbid! 
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But  yette  I  feire,  thou  wilt  gae  neire, 
Thj  fatheris  hart  and  face  to  beire. 

BaloWy  etc. 

I  cannae  chuse,  but  ever  will 
Be  luving  to  thy  father  stil : 
Whaireir  he  gae,  whaireir  he  ryde, 
My  luve  with  him  maun  •stil  abyde: 
In  well  or  wae,  whaireir  he  gae, 
Mine  hart  can  neir  depart  him  frae. 

Balotv,  etc. 

But  doe  not,  doe  not,  prettie  mine. 
To  faynings  fals  thine  hart  incline; 
Be  loyal  to  thy  hiver  trew. 
And  nevir  change  hir  for  a  new ; 
If  gude  or  faire,  of  hir  have  care, 
For  womens  banning 's  wonderous  sair. 

Balow,  etc. 

Bairne,  sin  thy  cruel  father  is  gane, 
Thy  winsome  smiles  maun  eise  my  paine; 
My  babe  and  I  '11  together  live, 
He  Ml  comfort  me  when  cares  doe  grieve; 
My  babe  and  I  right  saft  will  ly. 
And  quite  forgeit  man's  cruelty. 

Balow,  etc. 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  falsest  youth 
That  ever  kist  a  woman's  mouth ! 
I  wish  all  maids  be  warned  by  mee, 
Nevir  to  trust  man's  curtesy; 
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For  if  we  doe  but  cliaoce  to  bow, 
They  'II  use  ub  then  they  care  not  how. 

Billow,  my  babe,  1y  stil  and  slcipe! 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 


MY    BEID    IS    I.IKE    TO    REND,    WILLIE. 

My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break; 
I  'm  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake! 
O,  say  ye  'II  think  on  me,  Willie, 

Your  hand  on  my  briest-bane, — 
O,  say  ye  'II  think  of  nie,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane! 

It  'a  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Bair  grief  maan  ha'e  its  will; 
Bat  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

I^t  me  shed  by  your  hair, 
And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

1  never  sail  see  mair! 


I'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 
For  the  last  time  in  my  life, — 

A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 
A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 

Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart, 
And  press  it  mair  and  mair, 
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Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine, 
Sae  Strang  is  its  despair. 


O,  wae  's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met, — 
O,  wae  's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set! 
O,  wae  's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  wont  to  gae, — 
And  wae  's  me  for  the  destinie 

That  gart  me  hive  thee  sae! 

O,  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame ; 
But  O,  it  's  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame! 
Het  tears  ai*e  hailin'  ower  your  cheek, 

And  hailin'  ower  your  chin: 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worth lessness. 

For  sorrow,  and  for  sin? 

I  'm  weary  o'  this  warld,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see, 
I  canna  live  as  I  ha'e  lived, 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  fauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine. 
And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek 

Ye  said  was  red  langsyne. 

A  stoun'  gaes  through  my  heid,  Willie, 
A  sair  stoun'  through  my  heart; 
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^V                0,  baud  me  up  aod  let  me  kiss                                               ^^^H 

^1                       Thv  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt.                                                ^^^^H 

^K                 Anither,  and  anitlier  jet ! —                                                     ^^^H 

^H                     How  fast  my  life-strings  break! —                                      ^^^H 

^^M                Fareweel!  fareweel !  tbrougb  yon  kirk-yai'd                                       ■ 

^H                   Step  lichtlj- for  my  sake:                                                   J 

^1              The  lavVock  in  tbe          Willie,                                            ^^H 

^H                  That  lifts  far  ower  our  heid,                                            ^^^| 

^^1                A\'ill  sing  the  morn  as  merrilie                                                    ^^1 

^H                    Abune  tbe  clay-eauld  deid;                                                               1 

^^1               And  this  green  turf  we  're  sittin'  on,                                                   ' 

^^1                   Wi'  dew-draps  shimmerin'  sbeen, 

^^M                Will  hap  tbo  beitrt  that  liivit  thee 

^^M                   As  warld  baa  seldom  seen. 

^H                But  O.  remoiuber  me,  Willie.                                                                  4 

^^M                   On  land  where'er  ye  be;                                                                    J 

^H               And  O,  think  on  tbe  leal,  leal  heart.                                         ^^J 

^H                   That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  tbee!                                               ^^M 

^^M               And  O,  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  moots                                  ^^H 

^H                   That  file  my  yellow  hair.                                                          ^^| 

^H               That  kiss  tbe  cheek,  and  kiss  the  ebin                                              1 

^^^                  Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair!                                                                    1 

^^^^^^H                                                          WILLIAM    MOTUERWELL. 

^^^^^                  ABBEH    OP    ROSl^H.                                               ^^H 

^^M                      Borr  on  the                                                                           ^^^H 

^H                           Briffht  dayli(;ht  i-lonef.                                                   ^^H 

^H                       Leaving,  when  light  doth  die,                                                    ^ 

^^^                      Pale   biles  that  mingling  lie, —                                                   | 

^^^^^^               Ashes  of  rosea. 
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When  love's  warm  sun  is  set, 

Love's  brightness  closes; 
Eyes  with  hot  tears  are  wet, 
In  hearts  there  linger  yet 
Ashes  of  roses. 

ELAINE  GOODALE  EASTMAN. 


A   WOMAN'S    LOVE. 

A  SENTINEL  angel,  sitting  high  in  glory. 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  Purgatory: 
"Have  mercy,  mighty  angel,  hear  my  story! 

"  I  loved, — and,  blind  with  passionate  love,  I  fell. 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death  to 

Hell; 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

"  I  do  not  rage  against  his  high  decree, 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be; 
But  for  my  love  on  earth  who  mourns  for  me. 

"  Great  Spirit!     Let  me  see  my  love  again 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain." 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel,  "  Nay,  repent 
That  wild  vow!     Look,  the  dial-finger  's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  punishment ! " 

But  still  she  wailed,  "I  pray  thee,  let  me  go! 
I  cannot  rise  to  peace  and  leave  him  so. 
O,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe!" 
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The  brazen  gates  ground  sullenlj  ajar. 
And  upwards,  jojoae,  like  a  rising  star. 
She  rose  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But  800D  adonn  the  dving  sunset  sailing, 
And  like  a  wounded  bird  her  pinions  trailing. 
Khe  fluttered  back,  with  broken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed,  "  I  found  him  by  the  fiiniimer  sea 

Reclined,  hia  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee. — 

She  curled  his  hair  and  kissed  him.    Woe  is  me!" 

She  wept.  "  Xow  let  nij  punishment  begin! 
1  have  l>een  fond  and  foolish.     I.et  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The  angel  answered,  "  Nay,  sad  soul,  go  higher! 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousjind  years  of  fire!" 

JOHN    flAV. 


THE    SHAr>OW    ROSE. 

A  NOISETTE  on  my  garden  path 
An  ever-swaying  shadow  throws; 

But  if  I  pluck  it  strolling  by, 

I  piuek  the  shadow  with  the  rose. 

Just  near  enough  my  heart  you  stood 
To  shadow  it,^ — but  was  it  fair 

In  him,  who  plucked  and  bore  yon  off. 
To  leave  your  shadow  lingering  there? 

ROBERT   CAMERON    ROCiERS. 


n 
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HAS    SUMMER    COME    WITHOUT    THE 

ROSE? 

Has  summer  come  without  the  rose, 

Or  left  the  bird  behind? 
Is  the  blue  dumped  above  thee, 

O  world!  or  am  I  blind? 
Will  you  change  every  flower  that  grows, 

Or  only  change  this  spot. 
Where  she  who  said,  1  love  thee, 

Now  savs,  I  love  thee  not? 

The  skies  seemed  true  above  thee. 

The  rose  true  on  the  iive ; 
The  bird  seemed  true  the  summer  through, 

liut  all  proved  false  to  me. 
World,  is  there  one  good  thing  in  you, 

Life,  love,  or  death — or  what? 
Since  lij)s  that  sang,  I  love  thee, 

Have  said,  I  love  thee  not? 

I  think  the  sun's  kiss  will  scarce  fall 

Into  one  flower's  gold  cup ; 
I  think  the  bird  will  miss  me. 

And  give  the  summer  up. 
O  sweet  plac^e,  desolate  in  tall 

Wild  grass,  have  you  forgot 
How  her  lips  loved  to  kiss  me, 

Now  that  thev  kiss  me  not? 

Be  false  or  fair  above  me; 
Come  back  with  any  face. 
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Summer! — do  I  care  what  j-ou  do? 

You  cannot  change  one  plate,— 
The  grass,  tlie  leaves,  the  earth,  the  dew, 

The  grave  I  make  the  spot, — 
Here,  where  she  nsed  to  love  me, 

Here,  where  she  loves  me  not. 

ABTHL'R   O'SHAUGHNESS 


THE    DIRTY    OLD    MAN. 

A  LAY  OF   LEADENHALI,. 

{A  Hingular  man,  nanied  Nathaniel  Bentkj',  for  ninny 
years  kept  a  large  hiinlware-sha))  in  Lcmleiilmll  Street, 
London.  He  n-aa  best  know  as  Dirty  Dick  (Dick,  for  allit- 
eration's snke,  probably)  •  n"'i  hi:4  place  of  bti8ine.««  as  the 
Dirty  Wareliouso.  He  died  about  the  year  1800.  Tliene 
verses  accord  with  the  lUMToiints  respecting  iiitnself  and  tiia 
house.] 

In  a  dirty  old  house  lived  a  Dirt.v  Old  >[nn ; 
Hoap,  towels,  or  brushes  were  not  Id  his  i)lan. 
For  fort.v  long  years,  db  Ihe  neighbors  declared. 
His  house   never  once  had   been   cleaned   or   re- 
paired. 

'T  was  a  scaadal  and  shame  to  Ihe  liusines.i-liUe 

street. 
One  terrible  blot  in  a  ledger  ho  neat: 
The  shop  full  of  hardware,  but  black  as  a  hnaiiie. 
And  the  rest  of  the  mansion  a  thonsimd   times 


Outside,  the  old  plaster,  all  spatter  and  stain. 
Looked  spotty  in  sunshine  and  streaky  in  rnin; 
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The  window-sills  sprouted  with  mildewy  grass. 
And  the  panes  from  being  broken  were  known  to 
be  glass. 

On  the  rickety  sign-board  no  learning  could  spell 
The  merchant  who  sold,  or  the  goods  he  'd  to  sell ; 
But  for  house  and   for  man   a   new   title  took 

growth, 
Like  a  fungus, — the  Dirt  gave  its  name  to  them 

both. 

Within,  there  were  carpets  and  cushions  of  dust, 
The  wood  was  half  rot,  and  the  metal  half  rust, 
Old  curtains,  half  cobwebs,  hung  grimly  aloof; 
'T  was  a  Spiders'  Elysium  from  cellar  to  roof. 

There,  king  of  the  spiders,  the  Dirty  Old  Man 
Lives  busy  and  dirty  as  ever  he  can ; 
With  dirt  on  his  fingers  and  dirt  on  his  face. 
For  the  Dirty  Old  Man  thinks  the  dirt  no  dis- 
grace. 

From  his  wig  to  his  shoes,  from  his  coat  to  his 

shirt. 
His  clothes  are  a  proverb,  a  marvel  of  dirt; 
The  dirt  is  pervading,  unfading,  exceeding, — 
Yet  the  Dirty  Old  Man  has  both  learning  and 

breeding. 

Fine  dames  from  their  carriages,  noble  and  fair, 
nave  entered  his  shop,  less  to  buy  than  to  stare; 
And  have  afterwards  said,  though  the  dirt  was  so 

frightful, 
The  Dirty  Man's  manners  were  truly  delightful. 
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5T 


UpBfairs    might    they    venture,    in    dirt    and    in 

gloom, 
To  peep  at  the  do«r  of  the  wonderful  room 
Surh  stones  are  told  about,  none  of  them  true! — 
The  kevhole  itself  has  no  mortal  seen  through. 

That  room, — fort.v  years  since,  folk  settled  and 
decked  it. 

The  luaeheon  'a  prepared,  and  the  guests  are  ex- 
petted. 

The  handsome  young  host  he  is  gallant  and  gay, 

For  his  love  and  her  friends  will  be  with  him  to- 
day. 

With  solid  and  dainty  the  table  is  drest. 

The  wine  lieaais  its  brightest,  the  flowera  bloom 

their  best; 
Yet  the  host  need  not  smile,  and  no  guests  will 

appear, 
For  his  sweetheart  is  dead,  as  he  shortly  shall 

hear. 

Full  forty  years  since  turned  the  key  Id  that  door. 
'T  is  a  room  deaf  and  dumb  mid  the  city's  uproar. 
The   guests,   for   whose  joyance    that    table   was 

spread, 
May  now  enter  as  ghosts,  for  they  're  every  one 

dead. 


Through  a  chink  in  the  shutter  dim  lights  c 

and  go; 
The  seats  are  in  order,  the  dishes  a-row: 
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But  the  luncheon  was  wealth  to  the  rat  and  the 

mouse 
Whose  descendants  have  long  left  the  Dirty  Old 

House. 

Cup  and  platter  are  masked  in  thick  layers  of 

dust; 
The  flowers  fallen  to  powder,  the  wine  swathed 

in  crust ; 
A  nosegay  was  laid  before  one  special  chair. 
And  the  faded  blue  ribbon   that  bound   it  lies 

there. 

The  old  man  has  i)layed  out  his  part  in  the  scene. 
Wherever  he  now  is,  I  hope  he  'a  more  clean. 
Yet  give  we  a  thought  free  of  scoffing  or  ban 
To  that  Dirty  Old  House  and  that   Dirtv  Old 
Man. 

WILLIAM    ALLINGHAM. 


HOME,    WOUNDED. 

WiiEKL  me  into  the  sunshine, 

Wheel  me  into  the  shadow. 

There  must  be  leaves  on  the  woodbine, 

Is  the  king-cup  crowned  in  the  meadow? 

Wheel  me  down  to  the  meadow, 

Down  to  the  little  river, 

In  sun  or  in  shadow 

I  shall  not  dazzle  or  shiver, 

T  shall  be  happy  anywhere. 

Every  breath  of  the  morning  air 

Makes  me  throb  and  quiver. 
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Btaj  wljerever  you  will, 

By  tlie  uuuDt  ur  iiiidfi*  tl: 

Or  down  li^  the  lilile  rivt 

Stay  as  long  as  joii  [ileas 

Gi\-e  me  onl.v  a  Ijud  from  the  tn 

Or  a  blade  of  gi-nss  in  iiiorniDg  dew, 

Op  a  cloudy  viulpt  elearing  to  blue, 

I  could  look  on  it-forever. 

Wbeel,  wheel  throut;h  lUc  sunshine, 
Wheel,  wheel  through  the  shadow; 
.  There  must  be  odoi-s  round  the  pine, 
Then>  most  he-  biiliii  of  hreathin(>;  kine, 
Boniewhere  down  in  the  meadow. 
Must  1  choone?     Theu  nnrlior  nie  there 
Beyond' the  I>eckutiiD)r  jioplar?',  wheit; 
The  larch  is  anooding  her  tlowery  hair 
With  wreaths  of  morning  shndow. 


Among  the  thickest  hazels  of  the  brake 

Perchance  some  nightingale  doth  shake 

His  feathers,  and  the  air  is  full  of  song; 

In  those  old  days  when  I  was  youug  and  strong, 

Be  used  to  sing  on  yonder  garden  tree. 

Beside  the  nursery. 

Ah,  I  remember  how  I  loved  to  wake, 

And  find  him  singing  on  the  self-same  bough 

1 1  know  it  even  now) 

Where,  since  the  flit  of  bat, 

In  ceaseless  voice  he  sat. 

Trying  the  spring  night  over,  like  a  tune, 

Beneath  the  vernal  moon; 

And  while  1  listed  long. 
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Day  rose,  and  still  he  sang. 

And  all  his  stanchless  song. 

As  something  falling  unaware, 

Fell  out  of  the  tall  trees  he  sang  among. 

Fell  ringing  down  the  ringing  morn,  and  rang, — 

Rang  like  a  golden  jewel  down  a  golden  stair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  soul  lies  out  like  a  basking  hound, — 
A  hound  that  dreams  and  dozes; 
Along  my  life  my  length  I  lay, 
I  fill  to-morrow  and  yesterday, 
I  am  warm  with  the  suns  that  have  long  since 

set, 
I  am  warm  with  the  summers  that  are  not  yet, 
^And  like  one  who  dreams  and  dozes 
Softly  afloat  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Two  worlds  are  whispering  over  me. 
And  there  blows  a  wind  of  roses 
From  the  backward  shore  to  the  shore  before, 
From  the  shore  before  to  the  backward  shore, 
And  like  two  clouds  that  meet  and  pour 
Each  through  each,  till  core  in  core 
A  single  self  reposes. 
The  nevermore  with  the  evermore 
Above  me  mingles  and  closes; 
As  my  soul  lies  out  like  the  basking  hound, 
And  wherever  it  lies  seems  happy  ground. 
And  when,  awakened  by  some  sweet  sound, 
A  dreamy  eye  uncloses, 
1  see  a  blooming  world  around. 
And  I  lie  amid  primroses, — 
Years  of  sweet  primroses. 
Springs  of  fresh  primroses, 
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Spriuga  to  be,  and  springs  for  me 
Of  distaat  dim  primroses. 

O,  to  lie  a-(Iream,  a-dream. 

To  feel  I  may  dream  and  to  know  ,vou  deem 

Mj  work  is  done  forever, 

And  llie  palpitating  fever, 

Tbat  gains  and  loses,  loses  and  gains, 

And  beats  the  hurrying  blood  on  the  brunt  of  a 

thousand  pains, 
Cooled  at  onee  by  that  blood-let 
Upon  the  parapet; 
And  all  the  tedioua   tasked   toil  of  the  difficult 

long  endeavor 
Solved  and  quit  by  no  more  fine 
Than  these  limbs  of  mine, 
Spanned  and  measured  once  for  all 
By  tbat  right-hand  I  lost, 
Bought  up  at  so  light  a  cost 
As  one  bloody  fall 
On  the  soldier's  bed. 
And  three  days  on  the  ruined  wall 
Among  the  tbirstless  dead. 


O,  to  think  my  name  is  Croat 

From  duty's  muster-roll; 

That  I  may  slumber  though  the  clarion  call, 

.\nd  live  the  joy  of  an  embodied  soul 

Free  iis  a  liberated  ghost. 

O.  to  feel  a  lite  of  deed 

Was  emptied  out  to  feed 

That  Are  of  pain  that  burned  so  brief  awhile, — 

That  fire  from  which  I  come,  as  the  dead  come 
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Forth  from  the  irreparable  tomb, 
Or  as  a  martyr  on  his  funeral  pile 
Heaps  up  the  burdens  other  men  do  bear 
Through  years  of  segregated  care, 
And  takes  the  total  load 
Upon  his  shoulders  broad, 
And  steps  from  earth  to  God. 

O,  to  think,  through  good  or  ill, 

Whatever  I  am  you'll  love  me  still; 

O,  to  think,  though  dull  1  be. 

You  that  are  so  grand  and  free, 

You  that  are  so  bright  and  gay, 

Will  pause  to  hear  me  when  I  will, 

As  though  my  head  were  gray ; 

A  single  self  reposes, 

The  nevermore  with  the  evermore 

Above  me  mingles  and  closes; 

As  my  soul  lies  out  like  the  basking  hound, 

And  wherever  it  lies  seems  happy  ground. 

And  when,  awakened  by  some  sweet  sound, 

A  dreamy  eye  uncloses, 

I  see  a  blooming  world  around, 

And  I  lie  amid  ])rimroses, — 

Years  of  sweet  primroses. 

Springs  of  fresh  primroses. 

Springs  to  be,  and  sj)rings  for  me 

Of  distant  dim  primroses. 

O,  to  lie  a-dream,  a-dream. 

To  fwl  r  may  dream  and  to  know  you  deem 

My  work  is  done  forever. 

And  t\\e  palpitating  fever, 
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That  gnina  aaii  luses,  loses  anj  gains, 

And  she. 

Perhaps,  O  even  she 

May  look  as  she  tooke<l  nh^n  I  knew  ber 

In  those  old  days  of  cliildish  itooth, 

Ere  ni.v  boyhood  dared  lo  woo  her. 

1  will  not  seek  nor  sue  her. 

Fop  I  'ill  neither  fonder  nor  truer 

Than  wlien  she  slighted  my  lovelorn  youth, 

My  giftlesB,  graceless,  guinealess  truth, 

And  I  only  lived  to  rue  her. 

Unt  I  '11  never  love  another, 

And,  in  spite  of  her  lovers  and  lands, 

She  shall  love  me  yet.  my  brother! 


As  a  child  that  holds  by  his  mother, 

While  his  mother  speaks  his  praises, 

Holds  with  eiiger  hands, 

.iViid  ruddy  and  silent  stands 

In  the  ruddy  and  silent  daisies, 

And  hears  her  bless  her  hoy, 

And  lifts  a  wondering  joy. 

So  1  'II  not  seek  nor  sue  her, 

lint  I  '11  leave  my  glory  to  woo  her, 

And  I  "11  stand  like  a  child  beside, 

And  from  behind  the  purple  pride 

I  'II  lift  my  eyes  unto  her. 

And  I  shall  not  l>e  denied. 

And  you  will  love  her,  brother  dear. 

And  perhaps  next  year  you  'II  bring  me  here 

All  through  the  balmy  April  tide, 

And  she  will  trip  like  spring  by  my  side, 

Aad  be  all  the  birds  to  my  ear. 
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And  here  all  three  we  '11  sit  in  the  sun, 
And  see  the  Aprils  one  by  one, 
Primrosed  Aprils  on  and  on, 
Till  the  floating  prospect  closes 
In  golden  glimmers  that  rise  and  rise, 
And  perhaps  are  gleams  of  Paradise, 
And  perhaps  too  far  for  mortal  eyes, 
New  springs  of  fresh  primroses, 
Springs  of  earth's  primroses, 
Springs  to  be,  and  springs  for  me 
Of  distant  dim  primroses. 

SYDNEY   DOBELL. 


DIVIDED. 


I. 


An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 
Purple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom : 

We  two  among  them  wading  together. 
Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfume. 

Crowds  of  bees  are  giddy  with  clover, 
Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our  feet : 

Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over. 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet. 

Flusheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  favor, 
Gloweth  the  cleft  with  her  golden  ring, 

'Twixt  the  two  brown  butterflies  waver, 
Lightly  settle,  and  sleepily  swing. 

We  two  walk  till  the  purple  dieth, 
And  short  dry  grass  under  foot  is  brown, 
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But  one  little  streuk  at  a  distance  lietb 
Green,  like  a  ribbon,  to  prank  the  down. 


Over  the  grass  we  stepped  unto  it, 

And  God,  He  knowetb  how  blithe  we  were  I 

Never  a  voiL-e  to  bid  us  eschew  it ; 

Hey  the  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair! 

Hey  the  green  ribbon  I  we  kneeled  beside  it, 
We  parted  the  grasses  dewy  and  sheen : 

Drop  over  drop  there  filtered  and  slided 
A  tiny  bright  beck  that  trickled  between. 

Tinkle,  tinkle,  sweetly  it  sung  to  us, 
Light  was  our  talk  as  of  faery  bells — 

Faery  wedding-bells  faintly  rung  to  us, 
Down  in  their  fortunate  parallels. 

Hand  in  hand,  while  the  sun  peered  over, 

We  lap[)ed  the  grass  on  that  youngling  spring, 

Swept  back  its  rushes,  smoothed  its  clover, 
And  said,  "  Let  us  follow  it  westeriug." 


A  dappled  sky,  a  world  of  meadows; 

Circling  above  us  the  black  rooks  fly, 
Forward,  backward;  lo,  their  dark  shadows 

Flit  on  the  blossoming  tai)eatry— 


Flit  on  the  befrk^for  her  long  grass  parteth, 
As  hair  from  a  maid's  bright  eyes  blown  back; 
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And  lo,  the  sun  like  a  lover  darteth 

His  flattering  smile  on  her  wayward  track. 

Sing  on  I  we  sing  in  the  glorious  weather, 
Till  one  steps  over  the  tiny  strand, 

So  narrow,  in  sooth,  that  still  together 
On  either  brink  we  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  beck  grows  wider,  the  hands  must  sever, 
On  either  margin,  our  songs  all  done, 

We  move  apart,  while  she  singeth  ever, 
Taking  the  course  of  the  stooping  sun. 

He  prays,  "  Come  over" — I  may  not  follow; 

I  crv,  ^*  Return  " — but  he  cannot  come : 
We  si)eak,  we  laugh,  but  with  voices  hollow; 

Our  hands  are  hanging,  our  hearts  are  numb« 


IV. 


A  breathing  sigh — a  sigh  for  answer; 

A  little  talking  of  outward  things: 
The  careless  beck  is  a  merry  dancer, 

Keeping  sweet  time  to  the  air  she  sings. 

A  little  pain  when  the  beck  grows  wider — 
"  Cross  to  me  now,  for  her  wavelets  swell : " 

"  I  may  not  cross  " — and  the  voice  beside  her 
Faintly  reacheth,  though  heeded  well. 

No  backward  path;  ah!  no  returning: 
No  second  crossing  that  ripple's  flow : 
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"  Come  to  me  now,  for  the  west  is  burning : 
Come  ere  it  darkens." — "  Ah,  no !  ah,  no !  " 

Then  cries  of  pain,  and  arms  outreaching — 
The  beck  grows  wider  and  swift  and  deep; 

Passionate  words  as  of  one  beseeching — 
The  loud  beck  drowns  them :  we  walk  and  weep. 

V. 

A  yellow  moon  in  splendor  drooping, 
A  tired  queen  with  her  state  oppressed, 

Low  by  rushes  and  sword-grass  stooping, 
Lies  she  soft  on  the  waves  at  i*est. 

The  desert  heavens  have  felt  her  sadness ; 

Uer  earth  will  weep  her  some  dewy  tears; 
The  wild  beck  ends  her  tune  of  gladness. 

And  goeth  stilly  as  soul  that  fears. 

We  two  walk  on  in  our  grassy  places, 
On  either  marge  of  the  moonlit  flood, 

With  the  moon's  own  sadness  in  our  faces, 
Where  joy  is  withered,  blossom  and  bud. 

VI. 

A  shady  freshness,  chafers  whirring, 

A  little  piping  of  leaf-hid  birds; 
A  flutter  of  wings,  a  fltful  stirring, 

A  cloud  to  the  eastward  snowv  as  curds. 

Bare  grassy  slopes,  where  the  kids  are  tethered, 
Kound  vallevs  like  nests  all  feruv-lined; 
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Round  hills,  with  fluttering  tree-tops  feathered, 
Swell  high  in  their  freckled  robes  behind. 

A  rose-flush  tender,  a  thrill,  a  quiver, 
When  golden  gleams  to  the  tree-tops  glide; 

A  flashing  edge  for  the  milk-white  river. 
The  beck,  a  river — with  still  sleek  tide. 

Broad  and  white,  and  polished  as  silver, 
On  she  goes  under  fruit-laden  trees; 

Sunk  in  leafage  cooeth  the  culver. 
And  'plaineth  of  love's  disloyalties. 

Glitters  the  dew,  and  shines  the  river; 

Up  comes  the  lily  and  dries  her  bell; 
But  two  are  walking  apart  forever, 

And  wave  their  hands  for  a  mute  farewell. 


VII. 


A  braver  swell,  a  swifter  sliding; 

The  river  hasteth,  her  banks  recede; 
Wing-like  sails  on  her  bosom  gliding 

Bear  down  the  lily,  and  drown  the  reed. 

Stately  prows  are  rising  and  bowing — 
(Shouts  of  mariners  winnow  the  air)  — 

And  level  sands  for  banks  endowing 
The  tiny  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair. 

While,  O  my  heart!  as  white  sails  shiver, 
And   crowds   are   passing,   and  banks   stretch 
wide, 
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How  hard  to  follow,  with  lips  that  i]uiver, 
That  moving  speck  on  the  far-oS  side! 

Farther,  farther— I  see  it — know  it — 
M}-  eyes  brim  over,  it  melts  away : 

Only  my  heart  to  my  heart  ahall  show  it, 
As  I  walk  desolate  day  by  day. 


And  yet  I  know  past  all  doubting,  truly, — 
A  knowledge  greater  than  grief  can  dim — 

I  know,  as  he  loved,  he  will  love  me  duly — 
Yea,  better — e'en  better  than  I  love  him: 

And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river. 

The  awful  river  so  dread  to  see. 
I  say.  "  Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  forever 

Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  to  me." 

JEAN    INGELOW. 


TO    DIANE    DE    POITIERS. 

Faeewell!  since  vain  is  all  my  care. 

Far,  in  some  desert  rude, 
I  'II  bide  my  wpakneas.  my  despair : 

And,  *midst  my  solitude. 
I  *ll  pray,  that,  should  another  move  thee, 
He  may  as  fondly,  truly  love  thee. 


Adieu,  bright  eyes,  that  were  my  heaven ! 
Adiea,  Boft  cheek,  where  summer  blooms  1 
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Adieu,  fair  form,  earth's  pattern  given, 

Which  Love  inhabits  and  illumes! 
Your  rays  have  fallen  but  coldlv  on  me: 
One  far  less  fond,  perchance,  had  won  ye! 

From  the  French  of  CLEMENT  MAROT. 
Translation  of  LOUISE  STUART  COSTELLO. 


THE    SPINNER. 

TuE  spinner  twisted  her  slender  thread 

As  she  sat  and  spun : 

*'  The  earth  and  the  heavens  are  mine,"  she  said, 

"  And  the  moon  and  sun; 

Into  my  web  the  sunlight  goes. 

And  the  breath  of  ^lay, 

And  the  crimson  life  of  the  new-blown  rose 

That  was  born  to-day." 

The  spinner  sang  in  the  hush  of  noon 

And  her  song  was  low : 

**  Ah,  morning,  you  pass  away  too  soon. 

You  arc^  swift  to  go. 

M}'  heart  overflows  like  a  brimming  cup 

AVith  i(s  hopes  and  fears. 

Love,  come  and  drink  the  sweetness  up 

Ere  it  tui'n  to  tears." 

The  spinner  looked  at  the  falling  sun: 

**  Is  it  time  to  rest? 

Mv  hands  are  wearv, — mv  work  is  done, 

1  have  wrought  my  best; 

1  have  spun  and  woven  with  patient  eyes 

And  with  lingers  Heet. 

Lo!  where  the  toil  of  a  lifetime  lies 

In  a  winding-sheet  I  "  • 

MARY  A  INGE  I)E  VERE  (Madeline  Bridges), 
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TAKE,    O,    TAKfC    THOSE    LIPS    AWAY." 

Tasb,  O,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  8o  sweetly  were  fnraworo; 

ADd  Ihoae  ejea,  like  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  misleud  the  mora; 

Bat  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain. 

Hide,  O,  hide  thoRe  hills  of  snow 
Whifh  thy  frozpu  iKisom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  of  those  that  April  wears! 

Bnt  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Boand  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

SHAKESPEARE  B'ld  JUtiy   PLETCUEB. 


WOMAN'S    INCONSTANCY. 

I  LOVKD  thee  once,  I  MI  love  no  more, 
Tbine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame; 
Tbon  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 
What  reason  I  should  be  the  same? 
He  that  can  love  unloved  again, 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain: 
flod  sends  niP  love  my  debts  to  pay, 
While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

"  The  first  stanza  of  this  song  nppenrs  in  Shakespeare's 
*' Measure  for  Measure,"  Activ.  Ski.  I.  ;  tlie  same,  with  the 
second  clanza  ailded.  is  founil  in  Beaumont  and  Fletohet's 

"  Bliiody  Brother,"  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
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Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrown, 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remained  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  thv  freedom  didst  recall, 
That  if  thou  might  elsewhei*e  inthrall; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain? 

When  new  desires  had  conquered  thee, 
And  changed,  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me, 
Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so, 
Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice. 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast; 
I  '11  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice. 
To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost; 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee; 
To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  to  a  beggar's  door. 

SIR   ROBERT   AYTON. 


TIME'S    REVENGE. 

She,  who  but  late  in  beauty's  flower  was  seen, 
Proud  of  her  auburn  curls  and  noble  mien — 
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Who  froze  my  Iiopt's  and  ti-iuiupbed  in  nty  feara, 
Now  abeds  her  graces  in  the  wiisle  of  jeara. 
Chaiiged  to  unlovelj'  is  that  breast  of  snow, 
Auil  diiitinei]  her  eye,  and  wrinklod  is  Ler  brow; 
And  qaerulous  the  voice  by  time  repressed, 
Wliose  artless  nitisic  stole  me  from  iny  rest. 
Age  gives  redress  to  love;  imd  silvery  bair 
And  earlier  wrinkles  brand  the  baughty  fair. 


TnoBlatLon  oC  ROBEBT  BLAN 


THE    DREAM. 

Odk  life  is  twofold;  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  tbe  things  itiisnamed 

Deatb  and  existence:  sleep  halb  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  tbe  touch  of  joy; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 

Tbey  do  divide  our  being;  they  l>e<-ouie 

A  portion  of  oursplvea  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

Like  sibyts  of  tbe  future;  tbey  have  power, — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain; 

They  make  ua  what  we  were  not.— what  they  will, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that 's  gone  by. 

The  diead  of  vanished  shadows. — Are  they  so? 

I»  not  the  past  all  shadow?    What  are  they? 

Creations  of  the  mind? — Tbe  mind  can  make 
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Substances,  and  i>eople  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brigliter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dreamed 
Perchance  in  sleep, — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green  and  of  a  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs;  the  hill 
Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  tixed. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  wei-e  there 
Gazing, — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself, — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her; 
And  both  weit»  ycmng,  and  one  was  beautiful ; 
And  both  were  young, — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him;  he  had  looked 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers; 


81ie  was  liis  voice;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

Bat  trembled  on  tier  woi-ds;  nhe  wns  his  sight, 

For  his  e.ve  foUuwcd  hers,  and  saw  with  liere, 

Whk'h  colored  all  liis  objects; — he  had  ceased 

To  lire  with  himself:  she  was  hJR  life. 

The  oceau  to  the  river  of  his  thnugbtx, 

niiich  terminated  all ;  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  bis  blood  would  ebb  and  How, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously, — bis  heart 

Cntnowiug  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

Hut  she  in  these  fund  feelingM  bad  no  s 

Her  sighs  were  nol  for  hiiijjto  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother, — but  no  more;  't  was  much, 

For  brothcrless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

?Jer  infant  rri(>udsbi|i  had  bestowed  uu  biu; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-houoi-cd  race.    It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  bim  not,- 

and  why? 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer— when  she 
Another;|evon  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  she  stood, 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  thei-e  was  a  steed  caparisoned; 

Within  an  anticjuc  oratory  stood 

The  boy  of  whom  I  spake; — he  was  alone, 

And  pitle,  and  pacing  to  and  fro:  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  leaned 
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His  bowed  head  on  his  hands  and  shook,  as  't  were 

With  a  convulsion, — then  arose  again, 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears, 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet;  as  he  paused, 

The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved;  she  knew — 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge — that  his  heart 

Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 

He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles;  he  passed 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way; 

And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  boy  was  sprung  to  manhood;  in  the  wilds 

Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 

And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams;  he  was  girt 

With  strange  and  dusky  aspects;  he  was  not 

Himself  like  w^hat  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 

And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer; 

There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 

(Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 

A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
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Reposiug  from  tbe  noontide  sultriness. 
Coaobed  among  fallen  columns,  in  tbc  shade 
Of  ruined  walls  tliat  liud  survived  (he  names 
Of  tliose  who  reared  them;  by  his  sleeping  side 
t^tood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain;  and  a  mtin, 
Clad  in  a  llowing  garb,  did  watch  the  while, 
While  many  of  his  trihe  sinnitiered  around: 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  iu  heaven. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 

Who  did  not  love  her  better:  iu  her  home. 

A  thousand  leases  from  hi8,^her  native  home, 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy, 

Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty, — but  behold ! 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 

And  an  unquiet  droopiug  of  tlie  eye, 

As  if  its  lids  wei-e  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  be? — she  had  all  she  loved, 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 

To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 

Or  ill-rei^ressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  conid  her  grief  be? — she  had  loved  him  not, 

Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 

Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyed 

Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  returned. — -I  saw  him  stand 
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Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  starlight  of  his  boyhood; — as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  oer  his  brow  there  came 

The  selfsame  aspect  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reeled  around  him ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have 

been, — 
Rut  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustomed  hall, 
And  the  remembered  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
AH  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light; 
AVhat  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time? 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love; — O,  she  was  changed. 
As  bv  the  sickness  of  the  soul  I  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre*,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinaticms  of  disjointed  things, 
And  forms  impali)able  and  un]>erceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  wei-e  to  hers. 
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And  this  tiie  world  rails  fi-enzy;  but  the  wise 
Have  II  far  dwppr  mudDotus,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholj  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth, 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nukedness, 
Making  the  eold  reality  too  i-eal! 

A  cliange  came  o'er  the  Bpirit  of  my  di'cam. 
The  wanderer  was  alune  as  heretofore, 
The  beiugs  which  surrounded  bim  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  i-ound 
With  hatred  and  contention;  pain  was  mixed 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  tild  days, 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 
And   made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with  the 

stars 
And  the  fjiiick  Spirit  of  the  universe 
lie  held  his  dialogues;  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  ojieiied  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abysa  revealed 
A  marvel  and  a  secret. — Be  it  bo. 

My  dream  was  past;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality,— the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery. 

1/1  Hl»   BYRON. 
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ALAS!    HOW    LIGHT    A   CAUSE   MAY 

MOVE. 

FROM   "  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  HAREM." 

Alas  !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough. 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity! 

A  something  light  as  air, — a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken, — 
O,  love  that  temjiests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  has  shaken! 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray  ^ 

They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone. 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds, — or  like  the  stream, 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow. 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below, 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  forever. 
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O  yon,  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 

Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound, 
As  in  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 

He  sits,  with  flowerets  fettered  round; — 
Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  clings, 
!Nor  ever  let  him  use  his  wings; 
For  even  an  hour,  a  minute's  flight 
Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light. 
Like  that  celestial  bird, — ^whose  nest 

Is  found  beneath  far  Eastern  skies, — 
Whose  wings,  though  radiant  when  at  rest. 

Lose  all  their  glory  when  he  flies! 

THOMAS    MOOBE. 


III-^ 


BLIGHTED    LOVE. 

Flowers  are  fresh,  and  bushes  green, 

Cheerily  the  linnets  sing; 
Winds  are  soft,  and  skies  serene; 

Time,  however,  soon  shall  throw 
Winter's  snow 
O'er  the  buxom  breast  of  Spring! 

Hope,  that  buds  in  lover's  heart, 
Lives  not  through  the  scorn  of  years ; 

Time  makes  love  itself  depart; 

Time  and  scorn  congeal  the  mind, — 
Looks  unkind 

Freeze  affection's  warmest  tears. 

Time  shall  make  the  bushes  green ; 
Time  dissolve  the  winter  snow; 
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Winds  be  soft,  and  skies  serene ; 
Linnets  sing  their  wonted  strain : 
But  again 
Blighted  love  shall  never  blow! 

From  the  Portuguese  of  LUIS  D£  CAMOENS, 
Translation  of  LORD  STRAXGFOBD. 


THE  NEVERMORE. 

Look  in  my  face;  my  name  is  Might-have-been; 

I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between; 
Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but  by  my 
spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 

Mark  me,  how  still  I  am !     But  should  there  dart 
One  moipent  through  my  soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of  that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath  of 
sighs,— 
Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSBTTI. 


THE    PORTRAIT. 

Midnight  past  I    Not  a  sound  of  aught 

Through  the  silent  house,  but  the  wind  at  his 
prayers. 
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I  sat  by  the  d.viug  flro,  and  tbought 
Of  the  dear  de^id  woiuau  upHtaii-B. 

A  night  of  tears!  foi-  the  gUBty  rain 

Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  vet; 

And  the  moun  looked  forlli,  as  though  in  pain, 
With  her  face  nil  white  and  wet: 

Nobody  with  me,  my  watch  to  keep, 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love: 

And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  the  chamber  up  above. 

Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place  _ 

All  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside. 

But  the  good  young  Priest  with  the  Raphael-face, 
Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 

That  good  young  Priest  is  of  gentle  nerve, 

i\nd  my  grief  had  moved  him  beyond  control; 

For  his  lips  gi-ew  white,  as  I  could  observe, 
When  he  sjieeded  her  parting  soul. 

I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone: 

I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore: 

I  said,  "  The  stnff  of  my  life  is  gone; 
The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more, 

"  On  her  cold  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  next  to  hi»r  heart  she  used  lo  wear — 

Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 
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"  It  is  set  all  round  with  rubies  red, 
And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 

For  each  ruby  there  mj  heart  hath  bled : 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept." 

And  I  said — "  The  thing  is  precious  to  me: 
They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  churchyard  clay; 

It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be 
If  I  do  not  take  it  away." 

I  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 

And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creaked  for  fright, 

Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  I  came. 
Where  she  }ay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  shone  over  her  winding-sheet, 
There  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed : 

Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet. 
And  seven  about  her  head. 

As  I  stretched  my  hand,  I  held  my  breath; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart : 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death : 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

I  thought  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there, 
It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  love; 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear, 
And  I  could  feel  it  move. 


'T  was  the  hand  of  a  man,  that  was  moving  slow 
O'er  the  heart  of  the  dead, — from  the  other  side: 
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And  at  once  the  sweat  liroke  over  my  brow. 
"  Who  ia  robbing  the  cor[>se  ?  "  I  cried. 

Opposite  me  by  the  tapers'  light, 

The  frieod  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loped, 

i^tood  over  the  corpse,  and  all  as  white, 
And  neither  of  ns  moved. 

"What  do  yon  here,  my  friend?  "  .  .  ,  The  man 
Looked  first  at  me,  and  then  at  the  dead. 

"There  ia  a  portrait  here,"  he  began; 
"There  is.     It  is  mine,"  I  said. 

6aid  the  friend  of  my  bosom.  "  Yours,  no  doubt, 

The  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago, 
When  this  suffering  augol  took  that  out, 

And  placed  mine  there,  I  know." 

"  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,"  siiid  I. 

"  A  month  ago,"  said  my  friend  to  me : 
"  And  in  your  throat,"  I  groaued,  '■  you  lie! " 

He  answered,  .  .  ,  "  Let  us  see." 

"  Enough :  "  I  returned,  "  let  the  dead  decide : 
And  whosesoever  the  portrait  prove, 

His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried. 
Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love." 


We  found  the  portrait  there,  ij  its  place: 
We  opened  it  by  the  tapers'  shine : 

The  gems  were  all  unchanged :  the  face 
Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 
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"  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least! 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 
"  Is  our  friend's,  the  Raphael-faced  3'oung  Priest, 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died." 

The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 
For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled : 

For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 

BOBEBT  BULWEB-LYTTOX  {Owen  Meredith), 


ONLY    A    WOMAN. 

"  She  loves  with  love  that  cannot  tire: 
And  if,  ah,  woe !  she  loves  alone, 
Through  passionate  duty  love  flames  higher, 
As  grass  grows  taller  round  a  stone.'* 

— COVENTBY  PATMOBE. 

So,  the  truth  ^s  out.    I  '11  grasp  it  like  a  snake, — 
It  will  not  slay  me.     My  heart  shall  not  break 
Awhile,  if  only  for  the  children's  sake. 

For  his,  too,  somewhat.     Let  him  stand  unblamed ; 
None  say,  he  gave  me  less  than  honor  claimed, 
Except — one  tritle  scarcely  worth  being  named — 

The  heart.    That 's  gone.    The  corrupt  dead  might 

be 
As  easily  raised  up,  breathing, — fair  to  see, 
As  he  could  bring  his  whole  heart  back  to  me. 

I  never  sought  him  in  coquettish  sport, 
Or  courted  him  as  silly  maidens  court. 
And  wonder  when  the  longed-for  prize  falls  short. 
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1  only  lov(!d  bim,— any  wotiian  would: 
But  shut  my  hwp.  nj)  till  lie  caine  .tnd  sued, 
Then  iiooi-ed  it  o'er  liin  dry  life  like  a  flood. 

I  waa  BO  Uappy  I  could  make  him  blest  I — 
80  bappy  that  I  waa  his  firat  and  best, 
As  he  mine, — when  be  took  me  to  bis  breast. 

Ah  Die!  if  only  then  he  had  ln?en  true  I 

If  for  one  little  year,  a  month  or  two, 

He  had  given  me  iove  for  love,  as  whs  my  duel 

Or  had  he  told  me,  ere  tlie  deed  was  done, 

He  only  raised  me  to  his  heart's  dear  throne — 

Poor  substitute — because  the  queen  was  gone! 

O,  had  be  wbisjjered,  when  hia  aweetest  kias 
Was  warm  upon  my  mouth  iu  faacied  bliss, 
He  bad  kissed  auollier  woman  even  as  this, — 

If  wei-p  lees  bilter!     Hometimes  I  could  weep 
To  be  II1U8  (Ilea ted,  like  a  child  asleep; — 
Were  not  my  anguiub  far  too  dry  and  deep. 

So  I  huilt  my  bouse  upon  another's  ground; 
Mocked  with  a  heart  just  caught  at  the  rebound. — 
A  cankered  thing  that  looked  so  firm  and  sound, 


And  when  that  heart  grew  colder, — colder  etill, 
I.  ignorant,  tried  all  dutieH  to  fulfil. 
Blaming  my  foolish  paiu,  exaitiug  will, 
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All, — anything  but  him.    It  was  to  be, 
The  full  draught  others  drink  up  carelessly 
Was  made  this  bitter  Tantalus-cup  for  me. 

I  say  again, — he  gives  me  all  I  claimed, 
I  and  my  children  never  shall  be  shamed : 
He  is  a  just  man, — he  will  live  unblamed. 

Only — O  God,  O  God,  to  cry  for  bread. 
And  get  a  stone!    Daily  to  lay  my  head 
Upon  a  bosom  where  the  old  love 's  dead ! 

Dead  ? — Fool !     It  never  lived.     It  only  stirred 
Galvanic,  like  an  hour-cold  corpse.    None  heard: 
So  let  me  bury  it  without  a  word. 

He  '11  keep  that  other  woman  from  my  sight. 
I  know  not  if  her  face  be  foul  or  bright ; 
I  only  know  that  it  was  his  delight — 

As  his  was  mine;  I  only  know  he  stands 
Pale,  at  the  touch  of  their  long-severed  hands, 
Then  to  a  flickering  smile  his  lips  commands, 

Lest  I  should  grieve,  or  jealous  anger  show. 

He  need  not.    When  the  ship  's  gone  down,  I  trow. 

We  little  reck  whatever  wind  may  blow. 


And  so  my  silent  moan  begins  and  ends. 

No  world's  laugh  or  world's  taunt,  no  pity  of 

friends 
Or  sneer  of  foes,  with  this  my  torment  blends. 
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None  koows, — none  Leeds.     I  Lave  n  little  pride; 
EDoagh  to  stand  up,  wifelike,  by  his  side, 
Witli  llie  same  eniile  aa  wbon  I  was  his  bride. 

And  I  sball  take  his  children  to  m,v  arms; 

They  will  not  miss  these  fading,  worthieaa  charms; 

Their  kiss — ah!  unlike  his— all  pain  disarms. 

Aad  hapl.T  aa  the  solemn  .veal's  go  bv, 

lie  win  think  sometimes,  with  regretful  sigh, 

The  other  woman  was  less  true  than  I. 

DI.VAU    MARIA    MULOCK    CB.VIK. 


DOROTHY    IN    THE    GARRET. 

In  the  low-raftered  garret,  stooping 

Carefully  over  the  creaking  boards, 
Old  Maid  Dorothy  goes  a-groping 

Among  its  dusty  and  cobwehbed  hoards; 
Seeking  some  bundle  of  patehes,  hid 

Far  under  the  eaves,  or  bunch  of  sage, 
Or  satchel  hung  on  its  nail,  amid 

The  heirlooms  of  a  bygone  age. 

There  is  the  ancient  family  chest, 

There  the  ancestral  cards  and  hatchel; 
Dorothy,  sighing,  sinks  down  to  rest, 

Forgetful  of  patches,  sage,  and  satchel. 
Ohosts  of  faces  peer  from  the  gloom 

Of  the  chimney,  where  with  swifts  and  reel, 
Aad  the  long-disused,  dismantled  loom, 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  spiuniug-wheel. 
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She  sees  it  back  in  the  clean-swept  kitchen, 

A  part  of  her  girlhood's  little  world; 
Her  mother  is  there  by  the  window,  stitching; 

Spindle  buzzes,  and  I'eel  is  whirled 
With  many  a  click:  on  her  little  stool 

She  sits,  a  child,  by  the  oi)en  door. 
Watching,  and  dabbling  her  feet  in  the  pool 

Of  sunshine  spilled  on  the  gilded  floor 

Her  sisters  are  spinning  all  day  long; 

To  her  wakening  sense  the  first  sweet  warning 
Of  daylight  come  is  the  cheerful  song 

To  the  hum  of  the  wheel  in  the  early  morning. 
Benjie,  the  gentle,  red-cheeked  boy, 

On  his  way  to  school,  peeps  in  at  the  gate; 
In  neat  white  pinafore,  pleased  and  coy, 

She  reaches  a  hand  to  her  bashful  mate; 

And  under  the  elms,  a  prattling  pair, 

Together     they     go,     through     glimmer     and 
gloom : — 
It  all  comes  back  to  her,  dreaming  thei-e 

In  the  low-raftei-ed  garret  room; 
The  hum  of  the  wh(»el,  and  the  summer  weather, 

The  heart's  first  trouble,  and  love's  Ix^ginning, 
Are  all  in  her  memory  linked  together; 

And  now  it  is  she  herself  that  is  spinning. 

With  the  bloom  of  youth  on  cheek  and  lip, 
Turning  the  spokes  with  the  flashing  pin, 

Twisting  the  thread  from  the  spindle-tip. 
Stretching  it  out  and  winding  it  in. 

To  and  fro,  with  a  blithesome  tread. 
Singing  she  goes,  and  her  heart  is  full, 
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And  niaii}'  a  long-drawn  golden  thread 
Of  fnncj  is  spun  with  the  shiuing  wool. 


Her  fatlier  sits  in  bi»  favorite  place, 

['uDiug  his  pii)e  by  the  chimnej-Bide; 
Throuj^h  rurltng  rloads  liia  kindl.v  face 

Glows  upon  her  with  love  nnd  pride. 
Lnlled  hy  (he  wheel,  in  the  old  arm-chair 

Her  niothei-  is  muBing,  eat  in  lap. 
With  beautiful  drooping  hesid,  and  hair 

Whitening  under  her  snow-white  cap. 

One  by  one.  to  the  grave,  to  the  bridal. 

They  have  followed  her  sistei's  from  the  door; 
Kow  they  are  old,  and  she  is  their  idol; — 

It  all  conies  back  on  her  heart  once  more. 
In  the  autumn  du^k  the  hejirth  gleams  brightly, 

The  wheel  ia  set  by  the  shadowy  wall, — 
A  hand  at  the  latch,— 't  is  lifted  lightly, 

And  in  walks  Benjie,  manly  aud  tult. 


His  chair  is  placed ;  the  old  man  lips 

The  pitcher,  and  brings  his  choicest  fruit; 
Kenjie  basks  in  the  hlaxe,  aud  sips, 

And  tells  his  story,  aud  joints  his  liute: 
O,  sweet  the  tunes,  the  talk,  the  laughter! 

They  fill  the  hour  with  a  glowing  tide; 
But  sweeter  the  still,  deep  moments  after, 

When  she  is  alone  hy  Bcnjie's  side. 

But  once  with  angry  wonls  they  part: 
U,  then  the  weary,  weary  days! 
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Ever  with  restless,  wretched  heart, 
Plying  her  task,  she  turns  to  gaze 

Far  up  the  road ;  and  early  and  late 
She  harks  for  a  footstep  at  the  door, 

And  starts  at  the  gust  that  swings  the  gate. 
And  prays  for  Benjie,  who  comes  no  more. 

Her  fault?    O  Benjie,  and  could  you  steel 

Your  thoughts  towards  one  who  loved  you  so?- 
Solace  she  seeks  in  the  whirling  wheel, 

In  duty  and  love  that  lighten  woe; 
Striving  with  labor,  not  in  vain. 

To  drive  awav  the  dull  dav's  dreariness, — 
Blessing  the  toil  that  blunts  the  pain 

Of  a  deei)er  grief  in  the  body's  weariness. 

Proud  and  petted  and  spoiled  was  she: 

A  word,  and  all  her  life  is  changed ! 
His  wavering  love  too  easily 

In  the  great,  gay  city  grows  estranged: 
One  year:  she  sits  in  the  old  church  pew; 

A  rustle,  a  murmur, — O  Dorothy!  hide 
Your  face  and  shut  from  your  soul  the  view — 

T  is  Benjie  leading  a  white-veiled  bride! 

Now  father  and  mother  have  long  been  dead. 

And  the  bride  sleeps  under  a  churchyard  stone. 
And  a  bent  old  man  with  a  grizzled  head 

Walks  up  the  long  dim  aisle  alone. 
Years  blur  to  a  mist;  and  Dorothy 

Sits  doubting  betwixt  the  ghost  she  seems, 
And  the  phantom  of  youth,  more  real  than  she. 

That  meets  her  there  in  that  haunt  of  dreams. 
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Bright  young  Dorotby,  idolized  daughter, 

Sought  by  many  a  youthful  adorer, 
Life,  like  a  uew-risen  duwo  oa  the  water, 

SliiDiDg  an  eudlesfi  vista  before  her! 
Old  Maid  Dorothy,  wrinkled  and  gray, 

Groping  under  the  farm-house  eaves, — 
And  life  was  a  brief  November  day 

That  sets  od  a  world  of  withered  leaves! 

Yet  faithfulness  in  the  hurableet  part 

Is  better  at  last  than  proud  success, 
And  patience  and  love  in  a  chantened  heart 

Are  fjearts  more  precious  than  happiness; 
And  in  that  uiorniug  when  she  shall  wake 

To  the  spring-time  freshness  of  youth  agnin, 
All  trouble  will  seem  but  a  flying  flake, 

And  lifelong  sorrow  a  breath  on  the  pane. 

JOHN    TOWSSENO   TKOWBRIDGE, 


THE    NUX    AND    HARP, 

What  memory  flred  her  pallid  face, 

What  passion  stirred  her  blood, 
What  tide  of  sorrow  and  desire 

Poured  its  forgotten  flood 
Upon  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat. 
Long  since,  with  thought  that  life  was  sweet, 
When  nights  were  rich  with  vernal  dusk, 

And  the  rose  burst  its  bud? 

Had  not  the  western  glory  then 
Stolen  through  the  latticed  room, 
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Her  funeral  raiment  would  have  shed 
A  more  heart-breaking  gloom ; 

Had  not  a  dimpled  convent-maid 

Hung  in  the  doorway,  half  afraid, 

And  left  the  melancholy  place 
Bright  with  her  blusli  and  bloom! 

Beside  the  gilded  harp  she  stood, 
And  through  the  singing  strings 

Wound  those  wan  hands  of  folded  prayer 
In  murmurous  preludings. 

Then,  like  a  voice,  the  harp  rang  high 

Its  melody,  as  climb  the  sky. 

Melting  against  the  melting  blue, 
Some  bird's  vibrating  wings. 

Ah,  why,  of  all  the  songs  that  grow 

Forever  tenderer. 
Chose  she  that  passionate  refrain 

Where  lovers  'mid  the  stir 
Of  wassailors  that  round  them  pass 
Hide  their  sweet  secret?    Now,  alas, 
In  her  nun's  habit,  coifed  and  veiled, 

What  meant  that  song  to  her! 

Slowlv  the  western  rav  forsook 

The  statue  in  its  shrine; 
A  sens(»  of  tears  thrilled  all  the  air 

Along  the  purpling  line. 
Earth  seemed  a  place  of  graves  that  rang 
To  hollow  footsteps,  while  she  sang, 
"  Drink  to  me  onlv  with  thine  eves. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine!" 

HARRIET    1»RICSC0TT    SrOFFORD. 
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FIDELITY    I\    DOUBT. 

Come,  lad.v,  lo  iii.v  song  intline, 
The  last  tliat  slial]  ii8s:iil  tliine  ear. 
Kone  other  carea  my  straiua  to  hear, 
And  starcc   tliou   feign'st   thyself   therewith   de- 
lighted! 
Nor  know  I  well  if  I  nni  loved  or  slighted; 
But  this  I  know,  thou  radiiiiit  one  and  sweet. 
That,  loved  or  si)iii-ned,  I  die  Itefore  thy  feet! 
Yea,  I  will  yield  this  life  of  mine 
In  every  deed,  if  cause  appear, 
Without  another  boon  to  cheer. 
Honor  it  is  to  be  by  thee  incited 
To  any  deed;  and  I,  when  most  benighted 
By  doubt,  remind  me  that  times  change  and  fleet, 
And  brave  men  still  do  their  occasion  meet. 

From  thB  French  of  GUIBAUD  LK  ItOUX. 
Tnuilkilon  of  UAKKIET  WATKiia  PBKSTOW. 


FAITEir 

Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived. 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 
Than  doubt  one  heart  that,  if  believed, 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

O,  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 

The  doubting  flend  o'ertakes  our  youth; 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 

Tban  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

FEAXCES  A.\NE   KEMBLE. 


II. 

PARTING  AND  ABSENCE. 


PARTING. 

If  thou  (lost  bid  thy  friend  farewell, 

But  for  one  night  though  that  farewell  may  be, 

Press  thou  his  hand  in  thine. 

How  canst  thou  tell  how  far  from  thee 

Fate  or  caprice  may  lead  his  steps  ere  that  to-mor- 
row comes? 

Men  have  been  known  to  lightly  turn  the  corner  of 
a  street, 

And  days  have  grown  to  months,  and  months  to 
lagging  years, 

Ere  they  have  looked,  in  loving  eyes  again. 

Parting,  at  best,  is  underlaid 

With  tears  and  pain. 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come  between. 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasp  with  pressure  firm 

The  hand  of  him  who  goeth  forth; 

Unseen,  Fate  goeth  too. 

Yes,  find  thou  always  time  to  say  some  earnest 
word 

Between  the  idle  talk, 

I^st  with  thee  henceforth, 

Night  and  day,  regret  should  walk. 

COVBNTHy  PATVOHR^ 

or. 
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TO  LUCASTA. 

ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARS. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  T  am  unkinde, 

That  from  the  nunnerie 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  minde, 

To  warre  and  armes  T  flee. 

True,  a  new  niistresse  now  I  chase. — 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  imbrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  deare,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

RICHARD   LOVELACE. 


GOOD-RYE. 

"Farewell!  farewell!''  is  often  heard 
From  the  lips  of  those  who  part : 

'T  is  a  whispered  tone, — 't  is  a  gentle  word, 
But  it  springs  not  from  the  heart. 

It  may  serve  for  the  lover's  closing  lay, 
To  be  sung  'neath  a  summer  sky; 

But  give  to  me  the  lips  that  say 

The  honest  words,  *'  Good-bye !  " 
III  — 7 
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"  Adieu !  adieu !  "  may  greet  the  ear, 

In  the  guise  of  courtly  speech : 
But  when  we  leave  the  kind  and  dear, 

'T  is  not  what  the  soul  would  teach. 
Whene'er  we  grasp  the  hands  of  those 

We  would  have  forever  nigh, 
The  flame  of  Friendship  bursts  and  glows 

In  the  warm,  frank  words,  **  Good-bye." 

The  mother,  sending  forth  her  child 

To  meet  with  cares  and  strife, 
Breathes  through  her  tears  her  doubts  and  fears 

For  the  loved  one's  future  life. 
No  cold  "  adieu,"  no  '*  farewell,"  lives 

Within  her  choking  sigh. 
But  the  deejiest  sob  of  anguish  gives, 

"  God  bless  thee,  boy !  Good-bye ! " 

Go,  watch  the  pale  and  dying  one. 

When  the  glance  hast  lost  its  beam ; 
When  the  brow  is  cold  as  the  marble  stone. 

And  the  world  a  passing  dream; 
And  the  latest  pressure  of  the  hand. 

The  look  of  the  closing  eye. 
Yield  what  the  heart  must  understand, 

A  long,  a  last  Good-bye. 

ANONYMOUS. 


AE    FOND    KISS    BEFORE    WE    PART. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 

Ae  fareweel,  alas,  forever! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee; 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  Ml  wage  thee. 
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Who  aliall  say  thstt  fortune  grieves  Uim, 
While  tlie  star  of  lioije  siie  leaves  hiiu? 
Me,  uac  i-lieerru'  twiulile  lights  me; 
Dark  despair  arouud  l«?iiigbts  me. 

1  'II  ne'er  blame  niy  partial  fancy — 
KaethiDg  could  reaist  my  Nancy: 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 
liowe  but  her.  and  love  forever. 
Bad  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  liad  ne'er  bi'en  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weei,  Ihon  first  and  fairest! 
Fare  thee  weel,  tbou  best  and  dearest! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleaHurcI 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  forever! 
Deep  in  heart-wning  teara  I  '11  jiledge  Ibee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groann  I  '11  wage  thee! 

ROBERT    IIURNS. 


MY    LOVE'S    LIKK    A    RKl).    KI 
ROSE. 

O,  MY  Luve  's  like  a  red,  i-ed  rose 
That's  newly  sprung  in  Jnne: 

O,  my  Luve  's  like  the  mehKlie 
That 's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

Aa  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 
So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
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And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
Till  a'  the  seas  gang. dry: 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun : 

And  T  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  Luve! 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile! 
And  T  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  O,  give  me  back  my  heart! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 

By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Wooed  by  each  ^gean  wind; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

ZwT^  fjLou  ffd<;  dyaTzaj, 

By  that  lip  T  long  to  taste ; 
Bv  that  zone-encircled  waist; 

*  Z6g  viou,  808  dgapo ;  My  life.  I  love  thee. 
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Bj  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well; 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 

Zwfj  fiou  ffd^  d-jraTCw, 

Maid  of  Athens!  I  am  gone, 
^hink  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  sot»' ; 
Can  T  cease  to  love  thee?    No! 

ZofTj  /lou  ffd^  dyaizm. 

LORD  BTRON. 


SONG 


OP    THE   YOUNG    HIGHLANDER   SUMMONED   FROM    HIS 
BRIDE  BY  THE  "  FIERY  CROSS  OF  RODERICK  DHU." 


FROM    "the   lady    OF   THE    LAKE." 


The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head, 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid 
Mv  couch  mav  be  mv  blood v  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Marvl 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 
And  all  it  i)romised  me,  Mary. 


•  ••     • 
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Vb  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 
His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary  I 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught! 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Sh'^ll  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


BLACK-EYED    SUSAN. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard ; 

**  O,  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard 

He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below: 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 
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It  chaare  liis  mate's  slirill  call  be  hear, 

And  drops  at  ODi-e  iato  her  nest : — 
The  noblest  captain  in  tlie  Itritisb  fleet 
Miglitenvf  William's  lips  those  kisset)  sweet. 


"O  SQBan,  Busan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  ti^ar; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Cliunj^  as  ye  list,  ye  winds;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"  Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind: 

They  'II  tell  thee,  sailoi-s,  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find: 

Yes,  yea,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 

For  thoQ  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

**  If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  yale. 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Tfaas  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

"  Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

I^et  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Ijove  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
{•est  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 
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The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard : 

They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land; 
"  Adieu! "  she  cried;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

JOHN  GAY. 


THE    PARTING    LOVERS. 

She  says,  "  The  cock  crows, — hark !  *' 
He  says,  ** No!  still  't  is  dark," 

She  says,  "  The  dawn  grows  bright,'' 
He  sa^'s,  "  O  no,  my  Light." 

She  says,  "  Stand  up  and  say, 
Gets  not  the  heaven  gray  ?  " 

He  says,  **  The  morning  star 
Climbs  the  horizon's  bar." 

She  says,  "  Then  quick  depart: 
Alas!  you  now  must  start; 

But  give  the  cock  a  blow 
Who  did  begin  our  woe ! " 

ANONYMOUS.      From  the  Chinesa. 
Translation  of  WILLIAM  B.  ALGEB. 
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LOCHABER    NO    MORE. 

Fabeweu.  to  Lochaber!  and  farewell,  m;  Jeao, 
Where  beartsome  with  thee  I  hae  mony  day  been; 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochabor  no  more, 
We'll  maybe  retm-u  to  Lochalwr  no  more! 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  wear, 
Tliiragh   borne  on   rough   seas   to   a   far  bloody 

shore, 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  do  more. 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  every  wind, 
They'll   ne'er  make  a   tempest  like  that  in   my 

mind; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  on  louder  waves  roap, 
That  'b  naething  like  leaving  my  love  ou  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained; 
By  ease  that 's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gained; 
And  beauty  and  love  's  the  reward  of  the  brave, 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 


Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  maun  plead  my  excuse; 
Since  honor  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  favor  1  'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honor  and  fame. 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
I  'II  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er. 
And  then  I  '11  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 

ALLAN  RAMSAY. 
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AS    SLOW   OUR    SHIP. 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving, 
Her  trembling  pennant  still  looked  back 

To  that  dear  isle  -t  was  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love, 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us; 
So  turn  our  hearts,  as  on  we  rove, 

To  those  we  've  left  behind  us! 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanished  years 

We  talk  with  joyous  seeming, — 
With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears, 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  bcniming; 
While  memory  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
O,  sweet 's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we 've  left  behind  us! 

And  when,  in  other  climes,  we  meet 

Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting, 
Where  all  looks  llowery,  wild,  and  sweet, 

And  naught  but  love  is  wanting; 
We  think  how  great  had  been  our  bliss 

If  Heaven  had  but  assigned  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this, 

With  some  we've  left  Ix^hind  us! 

As  travellers  oft  look  back  at  eve 
When  eastward  darkly  going. 
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To  gaze  upou  that  ligbt  they  leave 
Still  faiut  behind  tbcm  glowing, — 

So,  when  tbe  close  of  ple;isuri,''9  day 
To  gloom  bath  near  cou&igned  us, 

We  turn  to  tateb  one  fading  pay 
Of  joy  that  's  left  behind  us. 


QUA   CURSUM    VENTU8. 

As  Bhipa,  becalmed  at  eve.  that  lay 
With  canvas  droo}>ing,  side  by  side, 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 

Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried. 

When  fell  tbe  night,  up  sprang  the  bi'eeze, 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 

Xor  dreamt  but  each  the  selfsame  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side: 

E'en  so. — but  why  the  tale  reveal 

(Jf  those  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  sou!  estranged? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  fllled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered; — 

Ah  I  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed 
Or  wist  what  first  with  dawn  appeared. 

To  veer,  how  vain!     On.  onward  strain, 
Bra\-e  barks!     In  light,  in  darkness  too, 
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Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides; 
To  that  and  your  own  selves  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze!  and  O  great  seas! 

Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, — 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, — 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare; 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas. 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there! 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 


ADIEU,  ADIEU!  MY  NATIVE  SHORE. 

Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land — Good  Night! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  mv  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate; 
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Wild  weeda  are  gathering  on  the  wall; 
Mj  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

LOEU  BYHON. 


FABEWELL   TO    HIS    WIFE. 

Fake  thee  well !  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well; 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  eball  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thj  head  bo  oft  hath  lain. 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again: 

Woald  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee- 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 
Founded  on  another'a  woe; 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me. 

Could  no  otlier  arm  Ito  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound? 

Yet,  0,  yet  thyself  deceive  not: 
Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay; 
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But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 


Still  thy  own  its  life  retaineth, — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  Ijeat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  i)aineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deei)er  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead; 

Both  shall  live,  but  everv  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widowed  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 
When  our  chiUrs  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  **  Father! " 
Though  his  care  she  must  foi'ego? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  pressed, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 
Think  of  him  thv  love  had  blessed! 

ft 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  nevermore  mayst  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 
All  mv  madness  none  can  know; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 
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Every  feeling  hath  been  shakoD ; 

Pride,  whii-h  uof  ii  world  could  bow, 
BowH  to  tiiee, — b.v  lliee  forsalieL, 

Eveu  my  soul  forsakes  me  now; 

Bnt  't  is  done ;  all  words  are  idle, — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  atill; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 

Fare  thee  well! — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Seared  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  liligbted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

LORD  BYRO 


COME,    LET    US    KiySE    AND    PAKTE. 

SiNcis  there's  no  heljie,— come,  let  rrn  kisHo  and 
parte, 

Nay,  I  have  done, — ^jou  get  no  more  of  me; 
And  I  am  glad.^yea.  glad  with  all  my  hearte, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myselfe  can  free, 
Sbnko  hands  foreverl — cancel  all  our  vows; 

And  when  we  moot  at  any  time  againe, 
ISe  it  not  seene  in  either  of  our  brows. 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retaine. 


Now — at  the  last  gaspe  of  Love's  latest  breath — 
When,  his  pulse  failing,  Paaaion  speechless  lies; 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 
And  Innocence  is  ctosing  up  bis  eyea, 
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Now!  if  thou  wouldst — when  all  have  given  him 
over — 
From  death  to  life  thon  mightst  him  yet  re- 
cover. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 


FAREWELL!  THOU  ART  TOO  DEAR. 

SONNET   LXXXVII. 

Farewell!  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate: 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  know- 
ing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter; 
In  sleep  a  king,  but,  waking,  no  such  matter. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


KATHLEEN    MAVOURNEEN. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen  !  the  gray  dawn  is  break- 
ing, 
The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill; 
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The  lark  from  her  light  wing  the  bright  dew  is  . 
sbiikiDg, — 
Kathleeo  MavourneenI  what,  Bluubering  still? 

Oh,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  muet  sever? 

Oh  !  hast  thou  forgotten  this  day  we  must  part? 
It  inny  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever! 

Oh.  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart? 
OL!  why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen  Mavourneen? 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  awake  from  thy  slumbers! 
The  blue  mountains  glow  in  the  sun's  golden 
light; 
Ah.  where  is  the  spell  that  once  hung  on  my  num- 
l)erH? 
Arise  in  thy  beauty,  thou  star  of  my  night! 

Mavourneen,  Mavourneen,  my  sad  tears  are  fall- 
ing. 
To  think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part! 
It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever! 

Then  why  art  thou  silent,   thou  voice   of  my 
heart? 
Then  why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen  Mavourneen? 

JULIA    (or    LOUISA   MACAHTNEY)    CRAWFORD. 


WE    PARTED    IN    fflLENCK. 

We  parted  in  silence,  we  parted  by  night, 
On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  river; 

Where  the  fragrant  limes  their  boughs  unite, 
We  met — and  we  parted  forever! 
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The  night-bird  sung,  and  the  stars  above 

Told  many  a  touching  story, 
Of  friends  long  i)assed  to  the  kingdom  of  love, 

Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of  glory. 

We  [)arted  in  silence, — our  cheeks  were  wet 

With  the  tears  that  were  past  controlling; 
We  vowed  we  would  never,  no,  never  forget, 

And  those  vows  at  the  time  were  consoling; 
But  those  lips  that  echoed  the  sounds  of  mine 

Are  as  cold  as  that  lonely  river; 
And  that  eye,  that  beautiful  spirit's  shrine, 

Has  shrouded  its  fires  forever. 

And  now  on  the  midnight  sky  I  look. 

And  my  heart  grows  full  of  weeping; 
Each  star  is  to  me  a  sealed  book. 

Some  tale  of  that  loved  one  keeping. 
We  parted  in  silence, — we  parted  in  tears, 

On  the  banks  of  that  lonelv  river: 
But  the  odor  and  bloom  of  those  bygone  years 

Shall  hang  oVr  its  waters  forever. 

JULIA    (or    LOUISA   macartney)    CRAWFORD. 


AUF    WIEDERSEHEN. 

SUMMER. 

The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last. 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast. 
And  said, — ^^  Auf  iciedcrsehen!'^ 
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With  liimd  on  latch,  a  vision  wiiite 

LJDfi^red  relurtaut,  aad  agaia 
Half  <loiibting  if  sbe  did  ariglit, 
Soft  us  tlie  dews  that  fell  tliat  uiglit, 

SLe  aaid, — ■'  Auf  wiederschen! " 

The  lamii'B  dear  gleam  Hits  up  the  stair; 

I  itniiei-  Id  delicious  pain; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  ia  thought  I  Bcarcel.v  dare, 

Thinka  she, — "  Auf  iricilcrschcn! " 

'T  18  thirteen  years;  once  more  I  |>reaa 

Tbe  turf  tbat  silences  the  lane; 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yes, 

I  hear, — "Auf  icicdersehenl" 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art! 

The  English  words  bad  seemed  too  fain, 
But  these — they  drew  us  beart  to  heart, 
Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart; 

She  said, — "Auf  iriVrfcrsrfif^i.'*' 

JAMES  BCSSICLL    LOWELL. 


PALINODE. 

ADTUMX. 

Still  thirteen  years:  't  is  autumn  now 
On  fleid  and  bill,  in  heart  and  brain; 

The  naked  trrea  at  evening  sough ; 

Tie  leaf  to  the  forsjiken  bough 
Sighs  not,—"  Auf  wiederscken!" 
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Two  watched  jon  oriole's  pendent  dome, 
That  now  is  void,  and  dank  with  rain, 

And  one, — oh,  hope  more  frail  than  foam! 

The  bird  to  his  deserted  home 
Sings  not, — "  Auf  wiedersehen! " 

The  loath  gate  swings  with  rusty  creak; 

Once,  parting  there,  we  played  at  pain; 
There  came  a  parting,  when  the  weak 
And  fading  lips  essayed  to  speak 

Vainly, — "Ai//  iciederschen!'^ 

Somewhere  is  comfort,  somewhere  faith. 

Though  thou  in  outer  dark  remain ; 
One  sweet  sad  voice  ennobles  death. 
And  still,  for  eighteen  centuries  saith 
Softly, — '"Auf  wiedersehen!^^ 

If  earth  another  grave  must  bear, 

Yet  heaven  hath  won  a  sweeter  strain. 
And  something  whispers  my  despair. 
That,  from  an  orient  chamber  there. 
Floats  down, — ''Auf  tciedersehen ! ^^ 

JAMES   RUSSELL    LOWELL. 


FAREWELL  I— BUT    WHENEVER. 

Farewell! — but  whenever  vou  welcome  the  hour 
That  awakens   the  night-song  of  mirth   in  your 

bower. 
Then  think  of  the  friend  that  once  welcomed  it 

too. 
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And  forgot  his  own  griefs,  to  be  happy  with  you. 
Hie  griefs  may  return — DOt  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  brightened  hia  pathway  of 

pain— 
Bnt  he  ne'er  can  forget  the  short  vision  that  threw 
Its  enchantment  uround  him  while  lingering  with 
yoal 

And  still  on  that  evening  when  Pleasure  fills  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  eat'h  heart  and  each 

cup. 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright, 
M^  soul,  happy  friends!  will  be  with  you  that 

night; 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your 

wiles, 
And  return   to  me,   beaming  all  o'er  with  your 

smites — 
Too  blest  if  it  tell  me  that,  'mid  the  gay  cheer, 
Some  kind  voice  has  murmured,  '■  I  wish  be  were 

here ! " 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy, 

Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  do 
Btroy ; 

Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care. 

And  bring  back  the  features  which  joy  used  to 
wear. 

I^ng,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled! 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  hare  once  been  dis- 
tilled— 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you 
will. 

But  the  scent  of  the  rosee  will  hang  round  it  still. 

3  MOOKE. 
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PARTING    OF    HECTOR   AND    ANDROM- 
ACHE. 

FROM    "  THE   ILIAD/'  BOOK   VI. 

"  Too  daring  prince!  ah  whither  dost  thou  run? 
Ah  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 
And  thiuk'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he! 
For  sui'e  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice, 
(ireece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain! 
Oh  grant  me,  gods!  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  1  can  ask  of  heaven,  an  early  tomb! 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 
No  parent  now  remains,  my  griefs  to  share, 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
The  fierce  Achilles  wrapt  our  walls  in  fire, 
Laid  Theb(>  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire! 
His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred; 
Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  i*evered  the  dead, 
His  radiant  arms  i)reserved  from  hostile  spoil. 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile; 
Then   raised  a  mountain   where  his  bones  were 

burned ; 
The  mountain  nymj)hs  the  rural  tomb  adorned; 
Jove-s  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honor  grow. 
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"Tet  while  my  Hector  still  survives.  I  see 
My  father,  motlier,  brethren,  nil,  in  thee. 
Alas!  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all, 
Once  more  will  perish  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share; 
Oh  prove  a  husband'a  and  a  father's  carol 
That  quarter  most  the  skillful  Greeks  annoy. 
Where  yon  wild  8g-tree8  join  the  wall  of  Troy: 
Thou,  from  this  tower  defend  th'  important  post; 
There  Agamemnon  points  bis  dreadful  host. 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain. 
And  there  the  vengeful  spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  hold  foes  the  Beree  attack  have  given, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  fi-om  heaven. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
Bni  stay  my  Ilertor  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  replied :  "  That  post  shall  be  my  care. 
Nor  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
[How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  n-nOwned, 
And  Troy'fl  proud  dumes,  whose  garments  sweep 

the  ground, 
Attaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  name, 
Rhould  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  fame? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martini  pains, 
My  soul  imijels  me  to  th'  embattled  plains: 
Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  throne, 
And  guard  my  father's  glories,  and  my  own. 
Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates; 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  re- 
lates) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy!  must  bend, 
And  iee  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  do  dire  presaj^  bo  woundi  mj  micd, 
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My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 

Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defiled  with  gore, 

Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore; 

As  thine,  Andromache  I  thy  griefs  I  dread ; 

I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led!] 

In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design, 

And  woes  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine ! 

To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands  or  bring 

The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 

There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 

They  cry.  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife! 

Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 

Embitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  me. 

The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 

A  thousand  griefs,  shall  waken  at  the  name ! 

May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 

Pressed  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay! 

Thy  Hector,  wrapped  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep.*' 

Thus  having  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretched  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm,  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled. 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound. 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  kissed  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air. 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferred  a  father's  prayer  : 

"  O  thou  whose  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers!  protect  my  son! 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown, 
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Against  his  countr.v's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age! 
Ko  when,  triumphant  from  muTi'ssfiil  toils, 
or  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deaen'ed  acclaim, 
And  say.  This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame: 
While  pleased,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy." 

He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms 
Restored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hushed  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  surveyed. 
The  tronbled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear, 
Bhe  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  softened  chief  with  kind  compassion  viewed, 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued: 

"  Andromache !  my  soul's  far  better  part. 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
Till  fate  eondemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fixed  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth, 
And  8Dch  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth, 
No  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save; 
All  sink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 
No  more — but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home, 
There  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loom: 
Me  glory  summons  to  the  martial  scene. 
The  field  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  men. 
Where  heroes  war.  the  foremost  place  I  claim, 
The  first  in  danger  as  the  first  in  fame." 

Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  towery  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes. 
His  princess  parts  with  a  jirophetic  sigh. 


H 
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Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye, 
That  streamed  at  every  look :  then,  moving  slow^ 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man^ 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed. 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector  as  the  dead. 

From  the  Greek  of  HOMEB. 
Translation  of  ALEXANDER  POPE. 


HECTOR   TO    HIS   WIFE. 

FROM   THE    ILIAD,   BOOK   VI. 

[The  following  extract  is  given  as  showing  a  more 
modern  style  of  translation.  It  embraces  the  bracketed 
portion  of  tlie  foregoing  from  Pope's  version.] 

I  TOO  have  thought  of  afl  this,  dear  wife,  but  I 

fear  the  reproaches 
Both  of  the  Trojan  youths  and  the  long-robed 

maidens  of  Troja, 
If  like  a  cowardly  churl  I  should  keep  me  aloof 

from  the  combat : 
Nor  would  my  spirit  permit;  for  well  I  have  learnt 

to  be  valiant. 
Fighting  aye  'mong  the  first  of  the  Trojans  mar- 
shalled in  battle, 
Striving  to  keep  the  renown  of  my  sire  and  my 

own  unattainted. 
Well,  too  well,  do  I  know,— both  my  mind  and  my 

spirit  agreeing;— 
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Tbat  Ihere  will  be  a  day  wlien  sacred  Troja  HhalJ 

perish. 
Priam  will  perish  too,  and  the  people  of  Priam, 

the  spear-armed. 
Still,  I  have  Dot  sufh  care  for  the  Trojaus  doomed 

to  destruction. 
No.  Dor  for  Decuba's  self,  nor  for  I'riaiUj  the  mon- 
arch, my  father. 
Nor  for  my  hrotheis'  fate,  who,  though  they  he 

many  and  valiant, 
All  in  the  dust  may  lie  low  by  the  hostile  spearB  of 

Aebaia, 
As  for  thee,  when  some  youth  of  the  hrazeu-mnih'^d 

AfhieanH 
Weeping  shall  bear  thee  away,  and  bereave  Ihee 

forever  of  freedom. 

TrBDBlatioTi  or  K.  C.  HAWTBEY. 


TO    LUCASTA. 

If"  to  be  absent  were  to  be 
Away  from  thee; 
Or  that,  when  I  am  gone, 
You  or  I  were  alone; 
Then,  my  Lneasta,  might  I  crave 
Pity  from  blustering  wind  or  swallowing  i 


But  I  'U  not  sigh  one  blast  or  gale 

To  swell  my  sail. 

Or  pay  a  tear  to  'suage 

The  foaming  blue-god's  rage; 

For,  whether  he  will  let  me  pass 

Or  no,  I  'm  still  as  happy  as  I  was. 


L 
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Though  seas  and  lands  be  'twixt  us  both, 
Our  faith  and  troth, 
Like  separated  souls, 
All  time  and  space  controls: 
Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet, 
Unseen,  unknown ;  and  greet  as  angels  greet. 

So,  then,  we  do  anticipate 

Our  after-fate, 
And  are  alive  i'  the  skies, 

If  thus  our  lips  and  eyes 
Can  speak  like  spirits  uneonfined 
1m  heaven, — their  earthly  bodies  left  behind. 

RICHARD  LOVELACE. 


TO   HER   ABSENT   SAILOR. 


FROM    "the   tent   ON   THE   BEACH." 


Her  window  opens  to  the  bay, 
On  glistening  light  or  misty  gray. 
And  there  at  dawn  and  set  of  day 

In  prayer  she  kneels : 
"  Dear  Ix)rd !  "  she  saith,  "  to  many  a  home 
From  wind  and  wave  the  wanderers. come ; 
I  only  see  the  tossing  foam 

Of  stranger  keels. 

"  Blown  out  and  in  by  summer  gales. 
The  stately  ships,  with  crowded  sails. 
And  sailors  leaning  o'er  their  rails. 
Before  me  glide; 
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They  come,  they  go,  but  nevermore. 
Spice-tadeu  from  tlie  lodian  shore, 
I  Bee  his  swirt-winged  Isidore 
The  waves  divide. 

"O  ThOTiI  with  whom  the  oight  is  day 
And  one  the  near  and  far  away, 
Look  out  on  yon  gray  wastp,  and  say 

Where  lingers  he.  ' 

Alive,  perchance,  on  some  lone  beach 
Or  thirsty  isle  tieyond  the  reach 
Of  man,  he  hears  the  mocliing  speech 

Of  wind  and  aea. 

"  0  dread  and  cruel  deep,  reveal 
The  secret  which  thy  waves  conceal, 
And,  ye  wild  sea-birdB,  hither  wheel 

And  tell  your  tale. 
Let  winds  that  tossed  his  raven  hair 
A  message  from  my  lost  one  bear,— 
Some  thought  of  me,  a  last  fond  prayer 

Or  dying  wail ! 

"Come,  with  your  dreariest  truth  ehut  out 
The  fears  that  haunt  me  round  about ; 
0  God !  I  cannot  bear  this  doubt 

That  stifles  breath. 
The  worst  is  l)etter  than  the  dread; 
Give  me  but  leave  to  mourn  my  dead 
Asleep  in  trust  and  hope,  instead 

Of  life  in  death!  " 

It  might  have  been  the  evening  breeze 
That  whispered  in  the  garden  trees, 
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It  might  have  been  the  sound  of  seas 

That  rose  and  fell ; 
But,  with  her  heart,  if  not  her  ear, 
The  old  loved  voice  she  seemed  to  hear: 
"  I  wait  \o  meet  thee :  be  of  cheer, 

For  all  is  well  I'' 

JOHN  GBEENLEAF  WUITTIER. 


I    LOVE    MY    JEAN. 

Op  a'  the  airts  *  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west; 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best. 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  monie  a  hill's  between; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewv  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air; 
There  's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  of  mv  Jean. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

The  points  of  the  compass. 
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JEANIE    MORRISON. 

I  'vE  wandered  eaat,  I  've  wandered  west, 

Through  mouy  a  weary  way; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  iuve  o'  life's  young  day  I 
The  lire  that 's  blawn  on  Helt:iiie  e'en 

May  weel  l)e  black  gin  Yule; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  food  Iuve  grows  oule. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochtjs  o'  bygane  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears: 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  siek  I  pinf, 
As  memory  idly  summons  u[i 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

*T  was  then  we  Invit  ilk  ither  weel, 

'T  was  then  we  twa  did  part; 
Sweet  time— sad  time!  twa  bairns  at  scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
'T  was  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bint. 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear; 
And  tones  and  looks  and  smiles  were  shed, 

Remembered  evermair. 


I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 
When  sitting  on  that  bink, 
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Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof, 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 
Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

O,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 

IIow  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans,  laughin',  said 

We  cleeked  thegither  hame? 
And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon,) 
When  we  ran  off  to  speel  the  braes, — 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about* — 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  scule-time,  and  o'  thee. 
O  niornin'  life!  O  mornin'  luve! 

O  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang! 

O,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin',  dinsome  toun. 
To  wander  by  the  green  burnside. 

And  hear  its  waters  croon? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads. 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wood 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet; 
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The  throssil  whuaslit  in  the  woods, 

The  burn  song  to  the  trees,^ 
And  we,  with  nature's  heart  in  tuoe, 

Concerted  harmonieH; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentoess  o'  joy.  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat, 

Ay.  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trickled  doun  your  cheek 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nana 

Had  ony  power  to  s(>eak ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  bJeased  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyilabied — unsung! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me? 
O,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine! 
O,  eay  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamiugs  o'  langsyne? 

I  Ve  wandered  east.  I  've  wandered  west, 

1  've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Te  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way; 
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And  channels  deei)er,  as  it  rins, 
The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Since  we  were  sindered  young 

1  've  never  seen  vour  face  nor  heard 

%, 

The  music  o'  your  tongue; 
Hut  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  T  dee, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygane  days  and  me! 

WILLIAM   MOTHERWELL. 


O,    SAW    YE    BONNIE    LESLIE? 

O,  SAW  ye  bonnie  I^ealie 

x\s  she  gaed  o'er  the  border? 

She  -a  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 
And  love  but  her  forever; 

Fur  nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  ne'er  made  sic  anither! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  licslie. 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee; 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Leslie, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  dell  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 
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He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 
And  sa^y,  "  I  canua  wraug  thee  I  " 

The  Powers  aboou  will  teut  thee; 

Misfortune  sLa'  na  steer"  thee; 
Thou  'pt  like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  ill  they  'II  ne'er  let  neap  thee. 

Retnpn  again,  fair  Leslie, 

Return  to  Caiedonie! 
That  we  miiy  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 

ROUEltT  BCBN'9. 


THE    RUSTIC    LAD'S    LAMENT    IX    THE 
TOWN. 

O,  WAD  that  my  time  wepe  owpe  but, 

W'V  this  wintry  sleet  and  gnaw, 
That  I  might  see  oup  bouse  again, 

I'  the  bonnie  bipken  shaw! 
For  this  \a  no  my  ain  life, 

And  I  peak  and  pine  .away 
Wi'  the  thocbts)  o"  hanie  and  the  young  flowers, 

In  the  glad  green  month  of  May. 

I  used  to  wank  in  the  morning 

Wi'  the  loud  fang  o'  the  lark. 
And  the  whistling  o'  the  ploughman  lads, 

As  they  gaed  to  their  wark; 
I  used  fo  wear  the  hit  young  lambs 

Frae  the  tod  and  the  roaring  stream; 
"  Harm, 
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But  the  warld  is  changed^  and  a'  thing  now 
To  me  seems  like  a  dream. 


There  are  busy  crowds  around  me, 

On  ilka  lang  dull  street; 
Yet,  though  sae  mony  surround  me, 

I  ken  na  ane  I  meet : 
And  I  think  o'  kind  keht  faces, 

And  o'  blithe  an'  cheery  days. 
When  I  wandered  out  wi'  our  ain  folk. 

Out  owre  the  simmer  braes. 

Waes  me,  for  my  heart  is  breaking ! 

I  think  o*  my  brither  sma', 
And  on  my  sister  greeting, 

When  T  cam  frae  hame  awa. 
And  O,  how  my  mither  sobbit, 

As  she  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
When  I  left  the  door  o'  our  auld  house, 

To  come  to  this  stranger  land. 

There 's  nae  hame  like  our  ain  hame — 

O,  I  wush  that  I  were  there ! 
There 's  nae  hame  like  our  ain  hame 

To  be  met  wi'  on vwhere ; 
And  O  that  T  were  back  again. 

To  our  farm  and  fields  sae  green ; 
And  heard  the  tongues  o'  my  ain  folk, 

And  were  what  I  hae  been ! 

DAVID  MACBETH  MOIR, 


PARTING   AND   ABiSENCE. 


ABSENCE. 

What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hoars 
That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  face? 

How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  lowers 
Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace? 

Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each  weary  sense, 
Weary  with  longing? — shall  I  flee  away 

Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pretence 
Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day? 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  casting  from  me  God's  great  gift  of  time? 

Shall  I.  these  mists  of  memory  locked  witliia, 
Leave  and  forget  life's  purposes  sublime? 

O,  how  or  by  what  means  may  I  contrive 

To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  more 
near? 

How  may  1  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live 
Until  that  blessM  time,  and  thou  art  here? 

I  'II  tell  thee;  for  thy  sake  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told 
While  thou,  belov&d  one!  art  far  from  me. 

For  thee  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 

All    heavenward    flights,    all    high    and    holy 
strains; 
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For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 
Through  these  long  hours^  nor  call  their  min- 
utes pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  task-time;  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertake 

More  good  than  I  have  won  since  yet  I  live. 

So  may  this  doomM  time  build  up  in  me 
A  thousand  graces,  which  shall  thus  be  thine; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 
And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine. 

FRANCES  ANNE   KEMBLB. 


ROBIN    ADAIR. 

What  's  this  dull  town  to  me? 

Robin  's  not  near, — 
He  whom  I  wished  to  see, 

Wished  for  to  hear; 
Where  's  all  the  joy  and  mirth 
Made  life  a  heaven  on  earth, 
O,  Jhey  're  all  fled  with  thee, 

Robin  Adair! 

What  made  the  assembly  shine? 

Robin  Adair: 
What  made  the  ball  so  flne? 

Robin  was  there : 
WTiat,  when  the  play  was  o'er, 
What  made  my  heart  so  sore? 
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O,  it  was  parting  with 
Robin  Adair! 


But  now  thou  art  far  from  me, 

Robin  Adair; 
But  now  I  never  see 

Robin  Adair; 
Yet  him  I  loved  so  well 
Still  in  my  heart  shall  dwell; 
O,  I  can  ne'er  forget 

Robin  Adair! 

Welcome  on  shore  again^ 

Robin  Adair! 
Welcome  once  more  again, 

Robin  Adair! 
I  feel  thy  trembling  hand; 
Tears  in  thy  eyelids  stand, 
To  greet  thy  native  land, 

Robin  Adair! 

Long  I  ne'er  saw  thee,  love, 

Robin  Adair; 
Still  I  prayed  for  thee,  love, 

Robin  Adair; 
When  thou  wert  far  at  sea, 
Many  made  love  to  me, 
But  still  I  thought  on  thee, 

Robin  Adair. 

Come  to  my  heart  again, 
Robin  Adair; 
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Never  to  part  again, 

Robin  Adair; 
And  if  tliou  still  art  true, 
I  will  be  constant  too, 
And  will  wed  none  but  you, 

Robin  Adair! 

LADY  CAROLINE  KEPPEL. 


DAISY. 


Where  the  thistle  lifts  a  purple  crown 

Six  foot  out  of  the  turf, 
And  the  harebell  shakes  on  the  windy  hill^. 

O  the  breath  of  the  distant  surf! — 

The  hills  look  over  on  the  South, 
And  southward  dreams  the  sea ; 

And,  with  the  sea-breeze  hand  in  hand, 
Came  innocence  and  she. 

Where  'mid  the  gorse  the  raspberry 

Red  for  the  gatherer  springs, 
Two  children  did  we  stray  and  talk 

Wise,  idle,  childish  things. 

She  listened  with  big-lipped  surprise. 
Breast-deep  mid  flower  and  spine: 

Her  skin  was  like  a  grape,  whose  veins 
Run  snow  instead  of  wine. 

She  knew  not  those  sweet  words  she  spake. 
Nor  knew  her  own  sweet  way ; 
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But  there  -s  never  a  bird,  so  sweet  a  song 
Thronged  in  whose  throat  that  day ! 

Oh,  there  were  flowers  in  Storrington 

On  the  turf  and  on  the  sprays ; 
But  the  sweetest  flower  on  Sussex  hills 

Was  the  Daisy-flower  that  day ! 

Her  beauty  smoothed  earth's  furrowed  face ! 

She  gave  me  tokens  three : — 
A  look,  a  word  of  her  winsome  mouth, 

And  a  wild  raspberry. 

A  berry  red,  a  guileless  look, 

A  still  word, — strings  of  sand! 
And  yet  they  made  my  wild,  wild  heart 

Fly  down  to  her  little  hand. 

For  standing  artless  as  the  air. 

And  candid  as  the  skies. 
She  took  the  berries  with  her  hand, 

And  the  love  with  her  sweet  eyes. 

The  fairest  things  have  fleetest  end: 
Their  scent  survives  their  close, 

But  the  rose's  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loved  the  rose! 

She  looked  a  little  wistfully, 
Then  went  her  sunshine  way: — 

The  sea's  eye  had  a  mist  on  it, 
And  the  leaves  fell  from  the  day. 
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She  went  her  unremembering  way, 

She  went  and  left  in  me 
The  pang  of  all  the  partings  gone, 

And  partings  yet  to  be. 

She  left  me  marvelling  why  my  soul 
Was  sad  that  she  was  glad ; 

At  all  the  sadness  in  the  sweet, 
The  sweetness  in  the  sad. 

Still,  still  I  seemed  to  see  her,  still 

Jjook  up  with  soft  replies, 
And  take  the  berries  with  her  hand, 

And  the  love  with  her  lovely  eyes. 

Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends. 
That  is  not  paid  with  moan; 

For  we  are  born  in  others'  pain, 
And  perish  in  our  own. 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON, 


SONG    OF    EGLA. 

Day^  in  melting  purple  dying; 
Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing; 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying; 
Zephyr,  with  my  ringlets  playing; 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness! 

Thou,  to  whom  T  love  to  hearken, 
Come,  ere  night  around  me  darken; 
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Thougli  thy  softness  but  deceive  rae, 
Saj  tboH  'rt  true,  and  I  'II  believe  tbee; 
Veil,  if  ill,  tby  soul's  intent, 
Let  me  tbink  it  innoceut ! 

Save  thy  toiling,  spiii'e  tby  treasure; 

All  I  ask  is  fpiendBbip's  pleasure; 

Let  the  shining  ore  lie  darkling. — 

Bring  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling; 

Gifts  and  gold  are  naught  to  me, 
I  would  only  look  on  thee! 

Tell  to  thee  tbe  high-wrought  feeling. 

Ecstasy  but  in  revealing; 

Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation, 

Capture  in  participation; 

Yet  but  torture,  if  comprest 
In  a  lone,  unfriended  breast. 

Absent  still!     Ah!  come  and  bless  me! 
Let  these  eyea  again  caress  thee. 
Once  in  caution,  1  could  fly  thee; 
Nov,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee. 

In  a  look  if  death  there  be. 

Come,  and  I  will  gaze  on  thee! 

UARIA  GOWES  BRUOliS  IJMriu  del  Octident 


WHAT   AILS    THIS    HEART    0'    MINE? 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine? 

What  ailB  this  watery  ee? 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  take  leave  o'  thee? 
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When  thou  art  far  awa', 
Thou  'It  dearer  grow  to  me ; 

But  change  o'  place  and  change  o'  folk 
May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  gae  out  at  e'en, 

Or  walk  at  morning  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  used  to  meet  thee  there : 
Then  I  '11  sit  down  and  cry, 

And  live  aneath  the  tree, 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap, 

I  '11  ca  't  a  word  frae  thee. 

I  '11  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied, 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 

I  strove  myself  to  hide. 
I  '11  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'e  been  wi'  thee; 
And  ea'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  burn  and  tree. 

SUSANNA   BLAMIRB. 


LOVE'S    MEMORY. 

FROM    "all's   well   THAT   ENDS   WELL,"   ACT   I. 

SC.  I. 

T  AM  undone:  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me: 
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In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  bv  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love.  'T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  archM  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart's  table, — heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor: 

But  now  he 's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


ABSENCE. 

When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie; 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie! 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary ! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THINKIN'    LONG. 

On  thinkin'  long  \s  the  weary  work! 
It  breaks  mv  heart  from  dawn 
Till  all  the  wee,  wee,  friendlv  stars 
Come  out  at  day  11 'gone. 
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An'  thinkin'  long  's  the  wearj^  work, 
When  I  must  si>in  and  spin. 
To  drive  the  fearsome  fancies  out, 
An'  hold  the  hoi)eful  in ! 

Ah,  sure  mv  lad  is  far  awav ! 

My  lad  who  left  our  f:len 

When  from  the  soul  of  Ireland  came 

A  call  for  fightin'  men ; 

I  miss  his  gray  eyes  glancin'  bright, 

I  miss  his  liltin'  song. 

And  that  is  why,  the  lonesome  day, 

I  'm  always  thinkin'  long. 

May  God's  kind  angels  guard  him 

When  the  fray  is  fierce  and  grim, 

And  blunt  the  ])oint  of  every  sword 

That  turns  its  hate  on  him, 

Where  round  the  torn  yet  dear  green  flag 

The  brave  and  lovin'  throng — 

But  the  lasses  of  (ilenwherrv  smile 

At  me  for  thinkin'  long. 

ANNA  MACMAXUS  {Kthiia  Carbery). 


"TKARS,    IDLE    TEARS." 

FROM    "  THE    PRINCESS." 

Tears,  idle  tears,  T  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields,    ' 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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Fn>ali  as  the  fiiKt  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  frieocls  h}>  from  the  iiuder  world; 
Bad  as  tlie  last  wlik-b  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  »e  love  below  the  verge, — 
So  sad,  BO  fresh,  the  days-that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  davcna 
The  earliest  jjijie  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  d.ving  ears,  when  nntn  d.ving  eyes 
The  easement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  rememl)ered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hofieless  faury  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 
l»ee|i  as  6rst  hive  and  wild  with  all  regret, — 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

ALFREP,   LORD  TENNYSON. 


THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    FACES. 

I  DAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  rompanions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school- 
days ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  hare  been  langliiug.  I  have  been  carousing, 
I>rinkiDg  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cro- 
nies; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  f^ve  once,  fairest  among  women: 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  nie,  I  must  not  see  her, — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  fctniiliar  faces. 
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I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man: 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
r^eft  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round 'the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood, 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are  departed; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 


COME    TO    ME,    DEAREST. 

Come  to  me,  dearest,  I  'm  lonely  without  thee, 
Daytime  and  night-time,  1  'm  thinking  about  thee; 
Night-time  and  daytime,  in  dreams  I  behold  thee; 
Unwelcome  the  waking  which  creases  to  fold  thee. 
Come  to  me,  darling,  my  sorrows  to  lighten. 
Come  in  thy  beauty  to  bless  and  to  brighten; 
('ome  in  thy  womanhood,  meekly  and  lowly. 
Come  in  thy  lovingness,  queenly  and  holy. 

Swallows  will  flit  round  the  desolate  ruin, 
Telling  of  spring  and  its  joyous  renewing; 
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And  thoQgUts  of  tb;  love,  hqcI  its  m.-inifolil  treni^ 

ure, 
Are  circling  ray  heart  witli  a  promise  of  pleasure. 

0  Spring  of  my  spirit,  O  May  of  my  bosoiii, 
Sbitse  out  on  my  soul,  till  it  bourguun  uad  blos- 
som; 

The  waste  of  my  life  has  a  rose-root  within  it. 
And    thy    fondness   alone    to   the    sunshine   oau 
win  it. 

Figure  that  mores  like  a  song  through  the  even; 
Features  lit  up  by  a  i-etlex  of  heaven; 
Eyes  like  the  skies  of  [)Oor  Erin,  our  mother, 
Where  shadow   and   sunshine   are   chasing   each 

other; 
fftoiiles  coming  seldom,  but  childlike  and  simple, 
Planting  in  each  rosy  cheek  a  sweet  dimple; — 
O,  thanks  to  the  Saviour,  that  even  thy  seeming 
Is  left  to  the  exile  to  brighten  his  dreaming. 

You  have  been  glad  when  you  knew  I  was  glad- 
dened ; 
Dear,  are  you  sad  now  to  hear  I  am  saddened? 
Our  hearts  ever  answer  in  tune  and  in  time,  love. 
As  octai-e  to  octave,  and  rhyme  unto  rhyme,  love; 

1  cannot  weep  but  your  tears  will  be  llowlng, 
You  cannot  smile  but  my  cheek  will  be  glowing; 
I  would  not  die  without  you  at  my  side,  love, 
You  will  not  linger  when  I  shall  have  died,  love. 

Come  to  me,  dear,  ere  I  die  of  my  sorrow. 
Rise  on  my  gloom  like  the  sun  of  to-morrow; 
Strong,   swift,  and  fond   as  the  words  which   1 
speak,  love, 
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With  a  song  on  your  lip  and  a  smile  on  your 

cheek,  love. 
Come,  for  my  heart  in  your  absence  is  weary, — 
Haste,  for  my  spirit  is  sickened  and  dreary, — 
Come  to  the  arms  which  alone  should  caress  thee, 
Come  to  the  heart  that  is  throbbing  to  pi'ess  thee ! 

JOSEPH  BRENAN. 


THE    WIFE    TO    HER    HUSBAND. 

Linger  not  long.     Home   is  not  home  without 
thee : 

Its  dearest  tokens  do  but  make  me  mourn. 
O,  let  its  memory,  like  a  chain  about  thee. 

Gently  comjiel  and  hasten  thy  return! 

Linger  not  long.    Though  crowds  should  woo  thy 
staying. 
Bethink  thee,  can   the  mirth   of  thy   friends, 
though  dear. 
Compensate  for  the  grief  thy  long  delaying 
Costs  the  fond  heart  that  sighs  to  have  thee 
here  ? 

Linger  not  long.  How  shall  I  watch  thy  coming, 
As  evening  shadows  stretch  o'er  moor  and  dell ; 

When  the  wild  bee  hath  ceased  her  busy  humming, 
And  silence  hangs  on  all  things  like  a  spell! 

How  shall   I  watch  for  thee,  when  fears  grow 
stronger. 
As  night  grows  dark  and  darker  on  the  hill! 
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How  Bliall  I  weep,  when  I  van  watch  no  longer! 
Ah!  art  thou  absent,  art  thou  absent  stiD? 

Yet  I  shall  grieve  not.  though  the  e.ve  that  seeth 
me 
Gazeth  through  tears  that  makes  its  splendor 
dull; 
For  oh  I  1  sometimes  fear  when  thou  art  with  me, 
SIj  cup  of  happiness  is  all  too  full. 

Haate,  baste  thee  home  unto  th^y  mountain  dwell- 
ing. 
Haste,  as  a  bird  nnto  its  peaceful  nest! 
Haste,  as  a  skiff,  through  teniiiests  wide  and  swell- 


Flies  to  ilM  haven  of  securest  rest! 


ANON' Y  MODS. 


MY   OLD    KEXTrCKY    HOME. 


NEcno   80N0. 

Tub  Bnn  shiDes  bright  on  nnr  old  Kentucky  home; 

"T  is  summer,  the  darke.vs  are  gay ; 
The  corn   top  "s  ri[ie  and  the  meadow  'a   in  the 
hloimi. 

While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day; 
The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor, 

All  men-y.  all  hapjiy,  all  bright; 
By'ni   by   hard   times   comes   a   knockin'   at   the 
door. — 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night! 
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CHORUS. 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady;  0,  weep  no  more  to-day! 
We  'II  sing  o^ie  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home, 
For  our  old  Kentucky  home  far  away. 

They  hunt  no  more  for  the  possum  and  the  coon, 

On  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  the  shore; 
They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door ; 
The  day  goes  by,  like  the  shadow  o'er  the  heart, 

With  sorrow  where  all  was  delight; 
The  time  has  come,  when  the  darkeys  have  to 
part. 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night! 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady,  etc. 

The  head  must  bow,  and  the  back  will  have  to 
bend, 

Wherever  the  darkey  may  go ; 
A  few  more  days,  and  the  troubles  all  will  end, 

In  the  field  where  the  sugar-canes  grow ; 
A  few  more  days  to  tote  the  weary  load, 

No  matter,  it  will  never  be  light; 
A  few  more  davs  till  we  totter  on  the  road. 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night! 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady;  0,  weep  no  more  to-day! 
We  11  sing  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home. 
For  our  old  Kentucky  home  far  away. 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER. 
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OLD    FOLKS    AT   HOME. 

Way  down  upon  de  Swanee  Ribber, 

Far,  far  away, 
Dere  's  wha  my  heart  is  turning  ebber, 

Dere  's  wha  de  old  folks  stay. 
All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation 

Sadly  I  roam, 
Still  longing  for  de  old  plantation, 

And  for  de  old  folks  at  home. 

All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

Ehery  where  I  roam; 
Oh,    darkeys,    how    my    heart    grows 
weary. 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home! 

All  round  de  little  farm  I  wandered 

When  I  was  young, 
Den  many  happy  days  I  squandered, 

Many  de  songs  I  sung. 
When  I  was  pKaying  wid  my  brudder 

Happy  was  I ; 
Oh,  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mudder! 

Dere  let  me  live  and  die. 

One  little  hut  among  de  bushes, 

One  dat  I  love, 
Still  sadly  to  mv  memory  rushes, 

No  matter  where  I  rove. 
When  will  I  see  de  bees  a-humming 

All  round  de  comb? 
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When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  tummlng, 
Down  in  my  good  old  home? 

All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

Ebery  where  I  roam; 
Ohy    darkeys,    how    my    heart    grows 
w^ary, 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home! 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER. 


THK    PRESKXT  GOOD. 

FROM    **TIIE   TASK,"   BOOK   VI. 

Not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 
Till  time  has  stol'n  awaiy  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  fc^l, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 

WILLIAM    COWPER. 


III. 

ADVERSITY. 


MAN. 


Ix  his  own  image  the  Creator  made, 

His  own  pure  sunbeam  quickened  thee,  O  man! 

Thou  breathing  dial !  since  the  day  began 
The  present  hour  was  ever  marked  with  shade! 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOB. 


THE    WORLD. 

The  World  's  a  bubble,  and  the  Life  of  Man 

T^ess  than  a  span : 
In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb, 

So  to  the  tomb ; 
Curst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortalitv  shall  trust, 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest. 

What  life  is  best? 

Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  fools : 
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The  rural  parts  are  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men : 
And  where 's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

Or  pains  his  head: 
Those  that  live  single,  take  it  for  a  curse, 

Or  do  things  worse : 
Some  would  have  children :  those  that  have  them, 
moan 

Or  wish  them  gone: 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife? 

Our  own  affection  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease: 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  and  toil : 
Wars  with   their   noise   affright   us;   when   they 
cease, 

We  are  worse  in  i)eace; — 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  born,  or,  being  born,  to  die? 

FRANCIS,  LORD  BACON. 


MOAN,  MOAN,  YE  DYING  GALES. 

Moan,  moan,  ye  dying  gales! 
The  saddest  of  vour  tales 
Is  not  so  sad  as  life; 
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Nor  have  you  e'er  began 
A  theme  so  wild  as  man, 
Or  with  such  sorrow  rife. 

Fall,  fall,  thou  withered  leaf! 
Autumn  sears  not  like  grief, 

Nor  kills  such  lovely  flowers; 
More  terrible  the  storm. 
More  mournful  the  deform, 

When  dark  misfortune  lowers. 

Hush!  hush!  thou  trembling  lyre, 
Silence,  ye  vocal  choir. 

And  thou,  mellifluous  lute. 
For  man  soon  breathes  his  last, 
And  all  his  hope  is  past. 

And  all  his  music  mute. 

Then,  when  the  gale  is  sighing, 
And  when  the  leaves  are  dying. 

And  when  the  song  is  o'er, 
O,  let  us  think  of  those 
^Tiose  lives  are  lost  in  woes. 

Whose  cup  of  grief  runs  o'er. 

HENRY    NEELB. 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  thou  ly'st:  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  favors  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight: 
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Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
And  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
.With    heaven:    fond   earth,    thou    boasts;    false 
world,  thou  ly'st. 

Thy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  ^treasure; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her; 
There 's  none  can  want  where  thou  supph''st ; 
There  's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas!  fond  world,  thou  boasts;  false  world,  thou 
Iv'st. 

What  well-advised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  sav? 

ft 

Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  regards 

Ai^e  i)aintod  clay: 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st; 
If  seen,  and  then  revvVl,  denv'st: 
Thou  art   not   what   thou   sc^m'st;   false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coined  treasure; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint, 

No  change,  no  measure; 
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A  pointed  cask,  but  nottiing  in  't, 

Sor  wealtb.  nor  pleusure: 
Vain  eiirtii:  that  falselv  thus  coDipl.v'st 
With  mnn;  viiin  man!  tbat  tbuu  rel.v'8t 
Od  eartb;    vain    man,   tbou   ilot'st;    vai 
thou  ly'st. 


earth, 


What  iiic>an  dnll  t^oiils,  iu  this  hip;h  moiisnre, 

Til  haberda&h 
In  earth's  base  wanw.  wbosp  grpatewt  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trasli? 
The  height  of  whose  enchauting  [itea^ure 

Is  bnt  a  flash? 
Are  these  llie  goods  that  thou  supid.v'st 
Us  mortals  with?    Are  these  the  high'st? 
Can  these  hring  cordial  [leace?  false  world,  thou 
Ij'st. 

FRANCIM   QUAIILES. 


BT-OW,    BLOW.    THOU    WINTER    WIND. 


'   ACT    II.   BC.  7, 


Blow,  hlow.  thon  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  xo  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Becanse  thou  art  not  ween, 

AlthouRh  tli.v  hifath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho!  sing  heigh-hol  unto  the  green  holly; 
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Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere 

follv: 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly! 
This  life  is  most  jolly ! 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh-ho!  sing  heigh-ho!  unto  the  green  holly: 
Most    frienshij)    is    feigning,    most    loving   mere 

folly: 
Then,  heigh-ho,  .the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly ! 

SUAKESPBABB. 


THE  WAIL  OF  PROMETHEUS  BOUND. 


FROM    *^  PROMtmiEUS.-' 


0  HOLY  .^ther,  and  swift-winged  Winds, 
And  River- wells,  and  laughter  innumerous 
Of  yon  Sea-waves!    Earth,  mother  of  us  all, 
And  all-viewinjr  cvclic  Sun,  I  crv  on  vou, — 
Behold  me  a  god,  what  1  enduit?  from  gods! 

Behold,  with  throe  on  throe. 
How,  wasted  by  this  woe, 

1  wrestle  down  the  mvriad  venrs  of  Time! 

Behold,  how  fast  around  me 
The  new  King  of  the  happy  ones  sublime 
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Has  Sang  tbe  chain  lie  forged,  has  shamed  and 

bouDd  me! 
Woe,  woe!  to-day's  woe  and  the  coming  morrow's 
I  cover  with  one  groan.    And  where  is  found  me 

A  limit  to  these  sorrows? 
And  yet  what  word  do  I  say?    I  have  fore- 
known 
Clearly  ail  things  that  should  he;  nothing  done 
Comes  sudden  to  my  soul — and  I  must  bear 
What  is  ordained  with  patience,  being  aware 
Necessity  doth  front  the  universe 
With  an  invincible  gesture.     Yet  this  curse 
Which  strikes  me  now.  I  find  it  hard  to  brave 
In  silence  or  in  speech.    Itecause  I  gave 
Honor  to  mortals,  I  have  yoked  my  soul 
To  this  compelling  fate.     Because  1  stole 
The  secret  fount  of  fire,  whose  bubbles  went 
Over  the  ferrule's  brim,  and  manward  sent 
Art's  mighty  means  and  perfect  rudiment, 
That  sin  I  expiate  in  this  agony, 
Hnng  here  in  fetters,  'neath  the  blanching  sky. 
Ah,  ah  me!  what  a  sound. 
What  a  fragrance  sweeps  up  from  a  pinion  unseen 
Of  a  god,  or  a  mortal,  or  nature  between, 
Sweeping  up  to  this  rock  where  the  earth  has  her 

bound, 
To  have  sight  of  my  pangs,  or  some  guerdon  ob- 
tain— 
Ix>,  a  god  in  the  anguish,  a  god  in  the  chain ! 
The  god  Zeus  hateth  sore. 
And  his  gods  hate  again. 
As  many  as  tread  on  his  glorified  door. 
Because  I  loved  mortals  too  much  evermore. 
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Alas  me  I  what  a  murmur  and  motion  I  hear, 
As  of  birds  flying  near ! 
And  the  air  undersings 
The  light  stroke  of  their  wings — 

And  all  life  that  approaches  I  wait  for  in  fear. 

From  the  Greek  of  ^:SCHYT.US. 
Translation  of  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


SAMSON    ON    niS    BLINDNESS. 

FROM    "  SAMSON    AGONISTES." 

O  LOSS  of  sight,  of  thee  I  must  complain  I 

Blind  among  enemies,  O,  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  l>eggary,  or  deerejnt  age! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  (lod,  to  me  is  extinct. 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled,   which  might  in  part   my   grief  have 

eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become- 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me: 
They  ci-eep,  yet  sec;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  moon, 
Iri-ecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 
Without  all  hope  of  day! 

MILTON. 
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fWrilten  in  the  Tower,  tlieiiiglit  before  his  probably  un- 
jOBt  executiuii  tuc  treason.] 

My  prime  of  yontli  is  but  n  fposf  of  cares, 
M,v  fejist  of  jo,v  is  but  :i  dish  of  pain, 

Mj  croji  of  corn  is  but  a  field  of  tares. 

And  all  my  goodes  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain. 

Tbe  day  ia  fled,  and  .vet  I  saw  no  sun; 

Aiid  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  douc! 

My  spring  is  past,  and  yet  if  liath  not  sprung. 
The  fruit  is  dead.aad  yet  tlie  leaves  ni-e  greeo, 

My  youtli  is  past,  and  yet  1  am  hut  young, 
I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen. 

My  thread  is  cut.  and  yet  it  is  not  spun ; 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done! 

I  sought  for  death  and  found  it  in  the  woinbe, 
I  lookt  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade, 

I  trade  the  ground,  and  knew  it  wna  iny  toinl)e. 
And  now  I  die,  and  now  I  am  but  made. 

The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  is  run; 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done! 

CHEDIOCK  TICHEBORNG. 
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HENCE,    ALL   YE    VAIN    DELIGHTS. 

FROM    ^'tHB   nick   VALOUR/'   ACT   III.   SO.  8. 

Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly ! 
There's  naught  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see 't 
But  only  melancholy, 
O,  sweetest  melancholy! 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixdd  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that 's  fastened  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound! 

Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves. 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves! 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  housed  save  bats  and  owls! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  ! 

These  ai*e  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley: 

Nothing 's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy, 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 
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THE    FALL   OF   CARDINAL    WOLSEY. 


FHOM   *' KINO   HENRY    1 


ACT   III.   3C.  ; 


Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  hut  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Oot  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let 's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  bear  me,  Crom- 
well; 

And — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— say,  I  taught  thee, 
Say.  Wolsey — that  once  trod  tlie  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor — 
'  Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  hia  wi'eck.  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  aaf*!  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  full,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 

■omwell,  I  chnrKe  the*',  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angelH;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  iniage  of  Lis  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  't? 
Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

thee: 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  Just,  and  fear  not; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thon  fall'st,  O 

Cromwell  I 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  king;  and — pr'ythee,  lead  me  in: 
There  take  an  invenlory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  Inst  i)enny;  *t  is  the  king's:  my  rotM>, 
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And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
well! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies ! 


Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him: 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greiitness  is  a  ripening — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  l)eyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  oie, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  1  hate  ye: 
I  feel  my  heart  new  o|)ened.    O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favoi*s! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  asi)!^  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  Avomen  have: 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

SHAKGSPEABB. 


ADIEKSITY. 


THE    ArPROACH    OF    AGE. 

FROM    "tales   of   TIIE    HALL." 

Six  .rears  Imd  jmHset],  nod  forty  cro  liie  six, 
Wlieo  Time  Ijegau  to  \>\»y  hii*  uwiiiil  trickH: 
TliP  locks  once  comely  in  n  virgiu's  sight. 
Txicks  of  pure  broivn,  displayed  tlie  eniToaching 


1  The  blood,  once  fen-id,  now  to  cool  bpgan, 
1  And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdne  tlie  man. 
I  I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wnnt  Itffore, 
I  But  now  the  bounding  spirit  waw  no  more; 
1^  moderate  pace  would. now  my  body  beat, 
Liralk  of  moderatp  length  distress  my  feet, 
ibowed  my  stranger  guest  those  hills  sublime, 
d.  "The  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb." 
rAt  a  friend's  mansion  I  hegiin  to  dread 
f  Tlie  eold  neat  parlor  and  the  gay  glaned  bed; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed. 
I  ceased  to  hunt;  my  hor^ics  pleased  me  less,— • 
My  dinner  more;  1  learned  to  play  at  rheBB. 
I  took  my  dog  and  gun.  but  saw  the  brute 
Was  disappointed  that  I  did  nut  shoot. 
My  morning  walks  I  now  eouUI  bear  to  lose. 
And   blessed   the   shower   that   gave   me   not   to 

choose. 
In  fact.  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on ; 
The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone; 
Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 
And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 
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I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose ; 

I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose; 

Told  the  same  story  oft, — in  short,  began  to  prose. 

GEORGE  CRABBE. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN    IN   DEJECTION    NEAR   NAPLES. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 
Blue  isles  and  snowv  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light: 
The  breath  of  the  moist  air  is  light 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, — 
The  winds',  the  birds',  the  ocean-floods',— 
The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor 
With  green  and  purple  sea -weeds  strown ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 
Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone; 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, — 
How  sweet,  did  anv  heart  now  share  in  mv  emo- 
tion! 

Alas!  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 
Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
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Nor  that  Content  surpassing  wealth 
.  The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned, — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround ; 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  mea- 
sure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 
As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan; 
They  might  lament, — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret. 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory 
yet. 

PERCY  BYSSIIE  SUELLEY. 
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ODE    TO   A   NIGHTINGALE. 

[Written  in  the  spring  of  1819,  wlien  suffering  from 
physical  depression,  the  precursor  of  liis  death,  which  hai)- 
pened  soon  after.] 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  I^ethe-wards  had  sunk: 
TT  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 

That  thou,  light-wing(>d  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  betH-hen  gi*een,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  Summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

Dance,    and    I^rovengal    song,    and    sunburnt 
mirth ! 
O  for  a  l)eaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  IIip])Oci-ene, 
With  l)eaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth, — 
That  1  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  un- 
seen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  (piile  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
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f  The  weariness,  the  fever,  nail  the  fi-et 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  eaeh  other  (p-oan; 
'  Where  palsy  shakes  a  few.  Bat],  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pule,  and  spettre-thin,  and 
dies ; 
Where  bnt  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  Borrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairB, 
^\'1iere  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrona  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

I  Away!  away!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bucclms  and  his  pards, 
I  But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

TLongh  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards: 
I  Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  niglit,.^ 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  hy  all  her  starry  Faya; 
But  here  tliere  is  no  liKht, 
Ka\-e   what   from    heaven    is   with    the  breeze? 

blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

|l  cannot  see  what  tlowera  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  intense  hangs  upon  the  bongba, 
But  in  embaImM  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  aeasonable  month  endows 
I  The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  Bies  on  summer 
eves. 
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Darkling  I  listen;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death. 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mus^  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now,  more  than  ever,  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight,  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad. 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! — 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in 
vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  anciftnt  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
Perhaps  the  self -same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 

home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell, 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  mv  sole  self ! 

Adieu !  the  Fancv  cannot  cheat  so  well 

t. 

As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hillside;  and  now  't  is  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley -glades: 
Wjis  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music: — do  I  wake  or  sleep? 

JOHN   KEAT& 
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PERISHED. 

CATSEILL    MOUNTAIN    HOUSE. 

Wavb  after  wave  of  greenness  rolliug  down 
From  niouDtain  top  to  base,  a  wbisppring  sea 
Of   affluent    leaves   through    which    the    viewless 
breeze 
Murmurs  mysterious] v. 

And  towering  up  amid  the  lesser  throng, 
A  giant  oak,  so  desolately  grand. 
Stretcbea  its  gray  imploring  arms  to  heaven 
In  agonized  demand. 

Smitten  by  lightning  from  a  summer  sky, 
Or  bearing  in  its  heart  a  slow  decay. 
What  matter,  since  inexorable  fate 
Is  pitiless  to  slay. 

Ah.  wayward  sonl,  hedged  in  and  clothed  aboat, 
Doth  not  thy  life's  lost  hope  lift  up  its  head. 
And,  dwarfing  present  joys,  proclaim  aloud, — 
"  Look  on  me,  I  am  dead !  " 

MABY   LOUISE  RITTE&. 


BTBON'8  LATEST  VEHSES. 


T  i<.  time  this  heart  should  lie  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move: 
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Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love ! 


My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone: 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 
Are  mine  alone. 

The  fire  that  in  my  bosom  preys 
Is  like  to  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze, — 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But 't  is  not  thus, — and  't  is  not  here. 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  itow. 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 

Glory  and  Greece  about  us  see; 
The  Spartan  borne  upon  his  shield 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake ! — not  Greece, — she  is  awake ! 

Awake  my  spirit!  think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tastes  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home! 
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Tread  tliose  reviving!  passionB  down, 

Unworthy  maiihoai]!  uulo  IIhh! 

Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 

Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  yoiitli, — why  live? 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Ib  here :— up  lo  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breatlil 

Seeli  out — ^lees  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest! 


A    DOUBTING    HEART. 

Where  are  the  swallows  fled? 

Frozen  and  dead 
Perchance  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 
O  doubting  heart! 
Far  over  purjile  seas 
They  wait,  in  sunny  ease. 
The  balmy  southern  bi-eeze 
To  bring  them  to  their  northern  homes  once  more. 


AVhy  must  the  flowers  die? 

Prisoned  ihey  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  heediewi  of  tears  or  rain. 

O  doubting  heart! 
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They  only  sleep  below 
The  soft  white  ermine  snow 
While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 
To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  its  rays 

These  many  days ; 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth? 
O  doubting  heart ! 
The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky 
That  soon,  for  spring  is  nigh, 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 

Is  quenched  in  night ; 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair? 
O  doubting  heart ! 
The  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER. 


THE    VOICELESS. 

We  count  the  broken  lyi^es  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber. 

But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 
The  wild-flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number? 

A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  nois}'  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them : — 
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Alas  for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them! 

Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone 

Whose  aong  has  told  their  hearts'  sad  story,- 
W'eep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory! 
Not  where  I^ucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Happho's  memory -haunted  billow, 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses. 
Till  Death  pours  out  his  longed-for  wine 

Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  presses,- 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven ! 

OLIVER  WBNDBLL  HOLMES. 


A    LAMENT. 

0  WoBLn!  O  Life!    O  Time! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb. 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  jour  prime? 
Xo  more, — 0  nevermore ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight: 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar 
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Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more^ — O  nevermore ! 

PEUCY  BYSSIIB  SHELLEY. 


"WHAT   CAN    AN   OLD    MAN    DO    BUT 

DIK?" 

Spring  it  is  clieery, 

Winter  is  droarv. 
Green  leaves  hang,  hut  the  brown  must  fly; 

When  he 's  forwiken. 

Withered  and  shaken, 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die? 

Ix)ve  will  not  clip  him, 

Maids  will  not  lip  him, 
Maud  and  Marian  ]>ass  him  by; 

Youth  it  is  sunny. 

Age  has  no  honey, — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die? 

June  it  was  jolly, 

Ofor  its  follv! 
A  dancing  leg  and  a  laughing  eye! 

Youth  mav  1m»  sillv, 

Wisdom  is  chill v, — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die? 

Friends  thev  ai-e  scantv. 
Beggars  are  plenty, 
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If  he  has  followei-s.  1  know  why; 
Gold  'b  in  lii»  i-lut<^lieH 
(Buying  bim  iruti-hes!)  — 

What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die? 

THOMAS 


OVEK   THE    HII.L    T<)    TflE    POOR-HOUSE. 

OvKtt  tUe  liHl  to  tLe  poor-Louse  I  "m  trudgiu"  my 

wear}-  way — 
J,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gray — 
1,  who  am  smart  an'  chipper,  for  all  the  jeara  1  've 

told. 
Ax  many  another  woman  that 's  only  half  as  old. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house— I  can't  quite 

make  it  dear! 
Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — it  wems  so  horrid 

queer! 
Many  a  step  I  've  taken  a-toilin'  to  and  fro, 
But  this  is  a  sort  of  journey  I  never  thought  to 

go- 

What  is  the  use   of  heapia'   on   me   a   pauper's 

shame? 
Am  I  lazy  or  crazy?  am  I  blind  or  lame? 
True,  I  am  not  so  supple,  nor  yet  so  awful  stout ; 
But  charity  ain't  no  favor,  if  one  can  live  without. 


I  am  willin*  and  anxious  an'  ready  any  day 
To  work  for  a  decent  livin',  an'  pay  my  honest 
way; 
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For  I  can  earn  mj  victuals,  an'  more  too,  I  '11  be 

bound, 
If  anybody  only  is  willin'  to  have  me  round. 

Once  I  was  young  an'  han'some — I  was,  upon  my 

soul — 
Once  my  cheeks  was  roses,  my  eyes  as  black  as 

coal; 
And  I  can't  remember,  in  them  days,  of  hearin' 

people  say. 
For  anv  kind  of  a  reason,  that  I  was  in  their  way. 

'T  ain't  no  use  of  boastin',  or  talkin'  over  free, 
But  many  a  house  an'  home  was  open  then  to 

me; 
Many  a  han'some  offer  I  had  from  likely  men, 
And  nobody  ever  hinted   that  I   was  a   burden 

then. 

And  when  to  John  I  was  married,  sure  he  was 

good  and  smart, 
But  he  aud  all  the  neighbors  would  own  I  done 

my  part ; 
For  life  was  all  before  me,  an'  I  was  young  an' 

strong, 
And  I  worked  the  best  that  I  could  in  trvin'  to 

get  along. 

And  so  we  worked  together:  and  life  was  hard, 

but  gay. 
With  now  and  then  a  baby  for  to  cheer  us  on  our 

way; 
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Till  we  had  half  a  dozen,  an'  all  growed  clean  an' 

neat, 
An'  went  to  school  like  others,  an'  had  enough  to 

eat. 


So  we  worked  for  the  child'rn,  and  raised  'em 

every  one ; 
Worked  for  'em  summer  and  winter,  just  as  we 

ought  to  've  done; 
Only  perhaps  we  humored  'em,  which  some  good 

folks  condemn. 
But  every  couple's  child'rn's  a  heap  the  best  to 

them. 


Strange  how  much  we  think  of  our  blessed  little 

ones ! — 
I  'd  have  died  for  my  daughters,  I'  d  have  died 

for  my  sons; 
And  God  he  made  that  rule  of  love;  but  when 

we  're  old  and  gray, 
I  've  noticed  it  sometimes  somehow  fails  to  work 

the  other  way. 

►Strange,  another  thing:  when  our  boys  an'  girls 

was  grown, 
And  when,  exceptin'  Charley,  they  'd  left  us  there 

alone; 
\Mien  John  he  nearer  an'  nearer  come,  an'  dearer 

seemed  to  be, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  he  come  one  day  an'  took  him 

away  from  me. 

Ill— 12 
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Still  I  was  bound  to  struggle,  an'  never  to  cringe 

or  fall — 
Still  I  worked  for  Charley,  for  Charley  was  now 

my  all ; 
And  Charley  was  pretty  good  to  me,  with  scarce  a 

word  or  frown, 
Till  at  last  he  went  a-courtin',  and  brought  a  wife 

from  town. 

She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an'  hadn't  a  pleasant 

smile — 
She  was  quite  conceity,  and  carried  a  heap  o' 

style ; 
But  if  I  ever  tried  to  be  friends,  I  did  with  her,  I 

know ; 
But  she  was  hard  and  proud,  an'  I  couldn't  make 

it  go. 

She  had  an  edication,  an'  that  was  good  for  her; 
But  when  she  twitted  me  on  mine,  't  was  carryin' 

things  too  fur; 
An'  I  told  h(»r  once,  'fore  company  (an'  it  almost 

made  her  sick), 
That  T  never  swallowed  a  grammar,  or  'et  a  'rith- 

metic. 

So  't  was  only  a  few  days  befoi*e  the  thing  was 

done — 
Thev  was  a  familv  of  themselves,  and  I  another 

one; 
And  a  very  little  cottage  one  family  will  do. 
But   I   never  have   seen   a   house   that  was  big 

enough  for  two. 
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An'  I  rould  never  s|>eak  lo  suit  her,  never  could 

pleaHC  her  eye. 
An'  it  made  me  independeut,  an'  tUen  I  didn't 

try; 
Hut  I  was  terriblj  staggered,  au'  felt  it  like  a 

blow. 
When   Charley   turned  ag'in   inc.  an'  told   me  I 

could  go. 

1  went  to  live  with  Rusan,  but  Kusan's  hoii»e  was 

small. 
And  she  was  always  a-hintin'  how  snug  it  was 

fur  us  all; 
And  what  with  her  husband's  Kisteri;,  and  what 

with  child'rn  tliroo, 
"T  wa«  easy   to  discover  that  there  wasn't  room 

for  me. 

An'  then  I  went  to  Thomas,  the  oldest  son  I  've 

got. 
For  Thomas's  buildings 'd  cover  the  half  of  an 

acre  lot ; 
But  all  the  child'rn  was  on  me— I  couldn't  stand 

their  saui-e — 
And  Thomas  said  I  needn't  think  I  was  comin' 

there  to  boss. 


An"  then  I  wrote  lo  Rebecca,  my  girl  who  lives 

out  West, 
Aiid   to   Isitac,   not  far  from   her — some   twenty 

miles  at  best; 
And  one  of  'em  said  't  was  too  warm  there  for  any 

one  so  old, 
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And  t'  other  had  an  opinion  the  climate  was  too 
cold. 

So  they  have  shirked  and  slighted  me,  an'  shifted 

me  about — 
So  they  have  well-nigh  soured  me,  an'  wore  mj 

old  heart  out ; 
But  still  I  've  borne  up  pretty  well,  an'  wasn't 

much  put  down, 
Till  Charley  went  to  the  poor-master,  an'  put  me 

on  the  town. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — my  child'rn  dear, 

good  by ! 
Many  a  night  I  've  watched  you  when  only  God 

was  nigh ; 
And  God '11  judge  between  us;  but  I  will  al'ays 

pray' 
That  you  shall  never  suffer  the  half  I  do  to-day. 

WILL  CARLETON. 


OLD. 


By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
Sat  a  hoary  pilgrim,  sadly  musing; 

Oft  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone. 
All  the  landscape,  like  a  page  perusing; 
Poor,  unknown. 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 

Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-brimmed  b.it; 
Coat  as  ancient  as  the  form  't  was  folding; 
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Silver  buttonB,  queue,  and  orimped  crnvat; 
Oakeo  staff  his  feeble  hand  upholding; 
There  he  sat ! 
Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad -brimmed  hat. 

Beemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there, 
No  one  sympathizing,  no  one  heeding, 

None  to  love  him  for  his  thin  gray  hair. 
And  the  furrows  all  so  mutely  pteitding 
Age  and  care: 

Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 

It  was  summer,  and  we  went  to  school, 
Dapper  country  lads  and  little  maidens; 

Taught  the  motto  of  the  "  Dunce's  Stool," — 
Its  grave  import  still  my  fancy  ladens, — 
"  Here 's  a  fool !  " 

It  was  summer,  and  we  went  to  school. 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play. 
Some  of  us  were  joyous,  some  sad-hearted, 

I  remember  well,  too  well,  that  day! 
Oftentimes  the  tears  unbidden  started. 
Would  not  stay 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play. 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  s^iell. 

O.  to  me  her  name  was  always  Heaven ! 
She  besought  him  all  his  grief  to  tell, 

(I  was  then  thirteen,  and  she  eleven,) 
Isabel '. 
One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell. 
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"  Angel,"  said  he  sadl  j,  "  I  am  old ; 

Earthly  hofje  no  longer  hath  a  morrow; 
Yet,  why  I  sit  here  thou  shalt  be  told." 

Then  his  eyes  betrayed  a  pearl  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  rolled! 
"  Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "  I  am  old. 

"  T  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more 
On  the  pleasant  scene  where  T  delighted 

In  the  careless,  hajjpy  days  of  yore. 
Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core : 

I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more. 

"  All  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear! 

E'en  this  old  gray  rock  where  I  am  seated, 
Is  a  jewel  worth  my  journey  here ; 

Ah  that  such  a  scene  must  be  completed 
With  a  tear ! 
All  the  i)icture  now  to  me  how  dear! 

"Old  stone  school-house!  it  is  still  the  same; 

There  's  the  very  step  1  so  oft  mounted ; 
There's  the  window  creaking  in  its  frame. 

And  the  notches  that  I  cut  and  counted 
For  the  game. 
Old  stone  school-house,  it  is  still  the  same. 

*^  In  the  cottage  yonder  I  was  born ; 

Long  my  happy  home,  that  humble  dwelling; 
There  the  fields  of  clover,  wheat,  and  corn; 

There  the  spring  with  limpid  nectar  swelling; 
Ah,  forlorn! 
In  the  cottage  yonder  I  was  born. 
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"  Those  two  gateway  sycamores  yon  «ee 
Then  were  planted  just  so  far  asunder 

That  long  well-pole  from  the  path  lo  free, 
And  the  wagon  to  pasH  uafcly  imdt^r; 
Ninety-three! 

Those  two  gatewiiy  sycamores  you  see. 

"  There  's  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb 
When  my  mates  and  1  were  boys  together. 

Thinking  nothing  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Fearing  naught  but  work  and  rainy  weather; 
Past  its  prime! 

There  'a  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb. 

*'  There  the  rnde,  three-cornered  chestnut-rails, 
Round  the  pasture  where  the  flocks  were  graz- 
ing 
Where,  so  sly,  I  used  to  watch  for  (luails 
In  the  crops  of  buckwheat  we  were  raising; 
Traps  and  trails! 
There  the  rude,  three-cornered  chealnut-rails. 

"  There  's  the  mill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain; 

Pond  and  river  still  serenely  dowing; 
Cot  there  neHtling  in  the  shaded  lane. 

Where  the  lily  of  my  heart  was  blowing, — 
Mary  Jane! 
There's  the  mil!  that  ground  our  yellow  grain. 

"  There's  the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing. 
Brook,  and  bridge,  and  burn,  and  old  red  stable; 

But  alas  I  no  more  the  morn  shall  bring 

That  dear  group  around  my  father's  table; 
Taken  wing! 

There  'b  the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing. 
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"  1  am  fleeing, — all  I  loved  have  fled. 

Yon  green  meadow  was  our  place  for  playing; 
That  old  tree  can  tell  of  sw^eet  things  said 

When  around  it  Jane  and  I  were  straying ; 
She  is  dead ! 
I  am  fleeing, — all  I  loved  have  fled. 

"  Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky. 
Tracing  silently  life's  changeful  story, 

So  familiar  to  my  dim  eye. 
Points  me  to  seven  that  are  now  in  glory 
There  on  high ! 

Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky. 

"  Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod, 
Guided  hither  by  an  angel  mother; 

Now  she  sleeps  beneath  its  sacred  sod; 
Sire  and  sisters,  and  my  little  brother, 
Gone  to  God ! 

Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod. 

"  There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways; 

Bless  the  holy  lesson! — but,  ah,  never 
Shall  I  hear  again  those  songs  of  praise. 

Those  sweet  voices  silent  now  foi'ever! 
Peaceful  days! 
There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways. 

"  There  my  Mary  blessed  me  with  her  hand 
W^hen  our  souls  drank  in  the  nuptial  blessings, 

Ere  she  hastened  to  the  spirit-land. 
Yonder  turf  her  gentle  bosom  pressing; 
Broken  band! 

There  my  Mary  blessed  me  with  her  hand. 
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"  I  hare  come  (o  see  that  grave  once  more, 

And  the  sacred  place  where  we  delighted, 
Where  we  worshipped,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Ere  tlie  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core! 
I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more. 

'■  Angel,"  said  he  sadly.  "  I  am  old ; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow, 
Now.  why  I  sit  here  thou  haat  been  told." 

In  his  eye  another  pearl  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  rolled! 
"Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "  I  am  old." 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
Sat  the  hoary  pilgrim,  sadly  mnsing; 

Btill  I  mnrked  him  sitting  there  alone, 
All  the  landscape,  like  a  page,  perusing; 
Poor,  unknown ! 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 

IL4LPH  HOTT. 


THE    LAST    LEAF. 

I  SAW  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door; 

And  again 
The  pav'ement-stoneB  i-esonnd 
Aa  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  time 
Cut  him  down, 
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Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 
Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

So  forlorn; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  had  pressed 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  can-ed  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has   said — 
Poor  old  lady!  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  u])on  his  chin 

Like  a  staff; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  the  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here, 


But  tlie  old  thrpp-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches, — imd  all  that, 
Are  so  queer  I 

^nd  if  I  should  live  to  lie 
The  last  leaf  npon  the  tree 

In  the  spring. 
Let  them  miiile,  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsalten  bough 
Where  I  L-ling, 

OMVEK  WENDELL  HOLME]! 


THE    LAST    LEAF. 

TA    PEREZOIL   SVOI    ZHELiNVA. 

I  'vE  overliTed  aspirings, 

M;  fancies  I  disdain; 
The  fruit  of  hollow-heartednesa, 

bufferings  alone  remain. 

"Neath  cruel  storms  of  Fate 
With  my  crown  of  bay, 

A  sad  and  lonely  life  I  lead, 
Waiting  my  latest  day. 

Thus,  struck  by  latter  cold 
While  howls  the  wintry  wind. 

Trembles  upon  the  naked  bough 
The  last  leaf  left  behind. 
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THE   OLD   VAGABOND. 

Here  in  the  ditch  my  bones  I  '11  lay;     ^ 
Weak,  wearied,  old,  the  world  I  leave. 

"  He's  drunk,"  the  passing  crowd  will  say; 
'T  is  well,  for  none  will  need  to  grieve. 

Some  turn  their  scornful  heads  away, 
Some  fling  an  alms  in  hurrying  by; — 

Haste, — 't  is  the  village  holyday! 
The  aged  beggar  needs  no  help  to  die. 

Yes !  here,  alone,  of  sheer  old  age 

I  die ;  for  hunger  slays  not  all. 
I  hoped  my  misery's  closing  page 

To  fold  within  some  hospital ; 
But  crowded  thick  is  each  retreat, 

Such  numbers  now  in  misery  lie. 
Alas !  my  cradle  was  the  street ! 
As  he  was  bom  the  aged  wretch  must  die. 

In  youth,  of  workmen,  o'er  and  o'er, 

I  've  asked,  "  Instruct  me  in  your  trade.'* 

"  Begone ! — our  business  is  not  more 

Than  keeps  ourselves, — go,  beg ! "  they  said. 

Ye  rich,  who  bade  me  toil  for  bread. 
Of  bones  your  tables  gave  me  store, 

Your  straw  has  often  made  my  bed ; — 
In  death  I  lay  no  curses  at  your  door. 

Thus  poor,  I  might  have  turned  to  theft ; — 
No! — ^better  still  for  alms  to  pray! 


I 
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At  most,  I  've  plucked  sooie  apple,  left 

To  riitetx  near  tLe  public  way, 
Yet  weeks  and  weeks,  id  dungeons  laid 

In  the  king's  name,  the.v  let  me  pine; 
Tbey  stole  the  only  wealtb  I  had.^ 
Though  poor  and  old,  the  sun,  at  least,  was  mine 

What  country  has  the  poor  to  claim? 

What  boots  to  me  your  corn  and  wine, 
Your  busy  toil,  your  vaunted  fame. 

The  senate  where  your  speakers  shine? 
Once,  when  your  homes,  by  war  o"erswept, 

Raw  strangers  battening  on  your  land, 
Like  any  puling  fool,  I  wept! 
The  aged  wretch  was  nourished  by  their  hand. 

Mankind !  why  trod  you  not  the  worm, 
The  noxious  thing,  beneath  your  heel? 

Ah  !  had  you  taught  me  to  perform 
Due  labor  for  the  common  weal ! 

Then,  sheltered  from  the  adverse  wind, 
The  worm  and  ant  had  learned  to  grow ; 

Ay, — then  I  might  have  loved  my  kind; — 
The  aged  beggar  dies  your  bitter  foe! 

From  the  French  of  PIERBE-JKAN   OE   B^KAMGEB. 


THE    BEGGAR. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your 
door, 
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Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 
O,  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These    hoary    locks    proclaim    my    lengthened 
years ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief -worn  cheek 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  tears. 

Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 

With  tempting  aspect  di'cw  me  from  my  road, 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor!) 
Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  drove  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  the  humble  shed. 

O,  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome, 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold! 
Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb. 

For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old. 

Should  T  reveal  the  source  of  every  grief. 
If  soft  humanitv  e'er  touched  vour  breast, 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief. 
And  tears  of  i)ity  could  not  bG  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes, — why   should  we   re- 
pine? 
'T  is  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you 
see; 
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And  joar  conditioD  may  be  soon  like  mine, 
The  cliild  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hailed  the  morn; 
Bat  ah !  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot ; 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  torn. 

My  daughter, — once  the  comfort  of  my  age! 

Lured  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home, 
[b  rnst,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wild  stage, 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife,— sweet  soother  of  my  care ! — 
Sti'nck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree, 

Fell, — lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair, 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  born  him  to  your 
door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 
O.  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 
THOMAS  uosa. 


A   ROUGH    RHYMK    ON    A    KOUGH 
MATTER. 

THE   ENGLISH   OAME    LAWS. 

Tbb  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  olover  and  corn  lay  sleeping, 

Under  the  moonlight  still. 
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Leaping  late  and  early^ 

Till  under  their  bite  and  their  tread, 
The  swedes,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  barley 

Lay  cankered,  and  trampled,  and  dead. 

A  poacher's  widow  sat  sighing 
On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  bank, 

Where,  under  the  gloom  of  fire-woods, 
One  spot  in  the  lea  throve  rank. 

She  watched  a  long  tuft  of  clover. 
Where  rabbit  or  hare  never  ran, 

For  its  black  sour  haulm  covered  over 
The  blood  of  a  murdered  man. 

She  thought  of  the  dark  plantation. 
And  the  hares,  and  her  husband's  blood. 

And  the  voice  of  her  indignation 
Rose  up  to  the  throne  of  God : 

'^  I  am  long  past  wailing  and  whining, 
I  have  wept  too  much  in  my  life : 

I  've  had  twenty  years  of  pining 
As  an  English  laborer's  wife. 

"  A  laborer  in  Christian  England, 
Where  they  cant  of  a  Saviour's  name, 

And  yet  waste  men's  lives  like  the  vermin^s 
For  a  few  more  brace  of  game. 

"  There 's  blood  on  your  new  foreign  shrubs^ 
squire, 
There's  blood  on  your  pointer's  feet; 
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There  "s  blood  on  the  game  you  sell,  squire, 
And  there  's  blood  on  the  game  you  eat. 

"  You  bave  sold  the  laboring  man,  squire. 

Both  body  and  soul  to  shame, 
To  pay  for  your  seat  in  the  House,  squire, 

And  to  pay  for  the  feed  of  your  game. 

"  Yon  made  him  a  poacher  yourself,  squire. 
When  you  'd  give  neither  work  nor  meat, 

And  your  barley-fed  hares  robbed  the  garden 
At  onr  starving  children's  feet; 

"  When,  parked  in  one  reeking  chamber, 
Mao,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay; 

While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotten  bride-bed. 
And  the  walls  let  in  the  day; 

**  When  we  lay  in  the  burning  fever, 

On  the  mud  of  the  cold  clay  floor, 
Till  yon  parted  us  all  for  three  months,  squire, 

At  the  cursM  workhouse  door. 

"We  quarrelled  like  brutes,  and  who  wonders? 

What  self-respect  could  we  keep, 
Worse  housed  than  yonr  hacks  and  your  pointers, 

Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  aheep  ? 

"Onr  daughters,  with  base-born  babies, 
Have  wandered  away  In  their  shame; 

If  your  misses  had  slept,  sqnire,  where  tbej  did, 
Your  misses  might  do  the  same. 

m— 18 
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"  Can  your  lady  patch  hearts  that  are  breaking, 

With  handfuls  of  coals  and  rice, 
Or  by  dealing  out  flannel  and  sheeting 

A  little  below  cost  price? 

"  You  may  tii'e  of  the  jail  and  the  workhouse, 
And  take  to  allotments  and  schools, 

But  you  Ve  run  uj)  a  debt  that  will  never 
He  i*epaid  us  by  penny-club  rules. 

"In  the  season  of  shame  and  sadness, 

In  the  dark  and  dreary  day. 
When  scrofula,  gout,  and  madness 

Ai-e  eating  vour  race  awav ; 

"  When  to  kennels  and  liveried  varlets 
You  have  cast  your  daughters'  bi-ead, 

And,  worn  out  with  li(pior  and  harlots, 
Your  heir  at  your  feet  lies  dead; 

*'  When  your  youngest,  the  mealy-mouthed  rector, 
l^(»ts  your  soul  rot  asleep  to  the  grave, 

You  will  find  in  your  Ood  the  protector 
Of  the  fix^eman  vou  fancied  vour  slave." 

She  looked  at  the  tuft  of  clover. 
And  wept  till  her  heart  givw  light; 

And  at  last,  when  her  ])assion  was  over, 
Went  wandering  into  the  night. 

I>ut  the  merry  brown  hai*es  came  leaping 

Over  the  ui)Iands  still. 
Where  the  clover  and  corn  lay  sleeping 

On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  hill. 

CHARLES  KINGSLET. 
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"THEY    ARE    DEAK    FISH    TO    ME." 

The  farmer's  wife  sat  at  the  door, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  eee; 
Aud  blithesome  were  the  wee.  wee  bairos 

That  played  around  her  knee. 

WheD,  bending  'neath  her  heavy  creel, 

A  fK»or  fishwife  nmie  by, 
Aud,  turning  from  tlie  toilsome  road, 

Unto  the  door  drew  lUKh- 

She  )aid  her  burden  on  the  green, 

And  Bjiread  its  scaiy  store; 
U'ith  trembling  hands  and  pleading  words, 

Kbe  told  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

Bat  lightly  laughed  the  young  guidwife, 
"  We  *pn  no  sjie  scarce  o'  cheer ; 

Tak'  up  your  creel,  and  gang  your  ways, — 
1  '11  buy  nae  flsh  sae  dear." 

Bending  beneath  her  load  again, 

A  weary  sight  to  see; 
Right  sorely  sighed  the  poor  fishwife, 

"They  are  dear  fish  to  nic! 

"  Oup  boat  was  oot  ae  fearfn'  night. 

And  when  the  storm  blew  o'er, 
My  husband,  and  my  three  brave  sons, 

I^ay  corpses  on  the  shore. 
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"  I  've  been  a  wife  for  thirty  years, 

A  childless  widow  three; 
I  mann  buy  them  now  to  sell  again, — 

They  are  dear  fish  to  me  I  " 

The  farmer's  wife  turned  to  the  door, — 

What  was  't  upon  her  cheek? 
What  was  there  rising  in  her  breast, 

That  then  she  scarce  could  speak? 

She  thought  upon  her  a  in  guidman, 

Her  lightsome  laddies  three; 
The  woman's  words  had  pierced  her  heart, — 

"  They  are  dear  fish  to  me !  " 

"  Come  back/-  she  cried,  with  quivering  voioe. 

And  pity's  gathering  tear; 
"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  poor  woman. 

Ye  're  kindly  welcome  here. 

"  I  kentna  o'  your  aching  heart, 

Your  weary  lot  to  dree; 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  your  sad,  sad  words: 

*  They  are  dear  fish  to  me ! '  " 

Ay,  let  the  happy-hearted  learn 

To  pause  ere  they  deny 
The  meed  of  honest  toil,  and  think 

How  much  their  gold  may  buy, — 

How  much  of  manhood's  wasted  strength. 

What  woman's  misery, — 
What  breaking  hearts  might  swell  the  cry: 

"  They  are  dear  fish  to  me !  " 

ANONYMOUS, 
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GIVE  ME  THREE  GRAINS  OP  CORN, 
MOTHER. 

THE    IRISH    FAMING. 

Give  me  three  grains  of  corn,  mother, — 

Only  three  grains  of  corn  ; 
It  will  keep  the  little  life  I  have 

Till  the  coming  of  the  morn. 
I  am  dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  mother, — 

Dying  of  hunger  and  cold; 
And  half  the  agony  of  such  a  death 

My  lips  have  never  told. 

It  has  gnawed  Hke  a  wolf,  at  my  heart,  mother, - 

A  wolf  that  is  fierce  for  blood ; 
All  the  livelong  day,  and  the  night  l>eflide, 

Goawing  for  lack  of  food. 
I  dreamed  of  bread  in  my  sleep,  mother, 

And  the  sight  was  heaven  to  see; 
I  awoke  with  an  eager,  famishing  lip, 

But  you  had  no  bread  for  me. 

How  could  1  look  to  yon,  mother,— 

How  could  I  look  to  you 
For  bread  to  give  to  your  starving  boy, 

When  you  were  starving  too? 
For  I  read  the  famine  in  your  cheek, 

And  in  your  eyes  so  wild, 
And  I  felt  it  in  your  bony  hand, 

As  you  laid  it  on  your  child. 
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The  Queen  has  lands  and  gold,  mother, — 

The  Queen  has  lands  and  gold, 
While  you  are  forced  to  your  empty  breast 

A  skeleton  babe  to  hold, — 
A  babe  that  is  dying  of  want,  mother, 

As  I  am  dying  now. 
With  a  ghastly  look  in  its  sunken  eye, 

And  famine  upon  its  brow. 

What  has  poor  Ireland  done,  mother, — 

What  has  poor  Ireland  done. 
That  the  world  looks  on,  and  sees  us  starve, 

Perishing  one  by  one? 
Do  the  men  of  England  care  not,  mother, — 

The  great  men  and  the  high, — 
For  the  suffering  sons  of  Erin's  isle, 

Whether  they  live  or  die? 

There  is  many  a  brave  heart  here,  mother, 

Dying  of  want  and  cold, 
While  only  across  the  Channel,  mother. 

Are  many  that  roll  in  gold ; 
There  are  rich  and  proud  men  there,  mother, 

With  wondrous  wealth  to  view, 
And  the  bread  they  fling  to  their  dogs  to-night 

Would  give  life  to  me  and  you. 

Come  nearer  to  my  side,  mother. 

Come  nearer  to  mv  side. 
And  hold  me  fondlv,  as  vou  held 

My  father  when  he  died; 
Quick,  for  I  cannot  see  you,  mother, 

My  breath  is  almost  gone; 
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Mother !  dear  mother!  ere  I  die, 
Give  me  three  grains  of  corn. 

AMELIA   BLANOT'ORD   EDWARDS. 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    SHIRT. 

With  fiugePB  weary  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 
Plying  her  nwdle  and  thread,^ 
Stitch!  Btitob!  atitr-h  ! 
Jn  (toverty.  hunger,  and  dirt; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
d5he  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt !  " 

**Work!  work!  work 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 
-And  work — work — work 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
X  t  's,  O,  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk. 
^CMiere  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work! 

*■  Work — work — ^work 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim! 
^VVork— work — work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heav^^  and  dim ! 
^eam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam,— 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 
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"O  men  with  sisters  dear! 

O  men  with  mothers  and  wives! 
It  is  no  linen  you  're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stitch !  stitch !  stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  aijd  dirt, — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death,— 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep; 
O  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap! 

"  Work — work — work 

My  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages?    A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags, 
That  shattered  roof-.-and  this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there! 

"  Work — work — work 

From  wearv  chime  to  chime! 
Work — work — work 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, — 


.' 
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Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed. 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

"  Work — work — work 

In  the  dull  December  light! 
And  work — work — work — 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright! 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

**  O,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet, — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet! 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal! 

"  O  but  for  one  short  hour, — 

A  respite,  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  only  time  for  grief ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart; 

But  in  their  brinv  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread !  " 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
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A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread, — • 

Stitch !  stitch !  stitch, 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich! — 
She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt! " 

THOMAS  HOOD. 


THE    PAUPER'S    DRIVE. 

There  ^s  a  grim  one-horse  hearse  in  a  jolly  round 

trot,— 
To  the  churchyard  a  pauper  is  going,  I  wot ; 
The  road  it   is   rough,   and   the   hearse   has    no 

springs; 
And  hark  to  the  dirge  which  the  mad  driver  sings; 
Rattle  his  hones  over  the  stones! 
He-s  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns! 

O,  where  are  the  mourners?    Alas!  there  are  none. 
He  has  left  not  a  giip  in  the  world,  now  he 's 

gone,— 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man ; 
To  the  grave  with  his  carcass  as  fast  as  you  can: 

Rattle  his  hones  over  the  stones! 

He  's  only  a  pauper  whom  nohody  owns! 

What  a  jolting  and  creaking  and  splashing  and 

din! 
The  whip,  how  it  cracks !  and  the  wheels,  how  they 

spin! 
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How  the  dirt,  rjglit  and  left,  o'er  the  hedges  ia 

hurled ! 
The  pauper  at  length  inakos  a  uoine  in  the  world! 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones! 

Be  '8  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns! 

Poor  pauper  defunot !  he  has  made  BOme  approaeh 
To  gentility,  now  that  he's  Rtretthed  in  a  coach! 
He  's  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage  at  last! 
I    But  it  will  not  he  long,  if  he  goee  on  no  fast: 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones! 

Be  "«  only  a  pimper  vrhom  nobody  oirns! 

You  bumpkins!  who  stare  at  your  lirother  con- 
veyed, 
Behold  what  resfiect  to  a  Hoddy  is  paid  I 
And  be  joyful  to  think,  when  by  death  you  're  laid 
low, 
'  You've  a  chance  to  the  grave  like  a  gemman  to 


Rattle  his  hones  over  the  stones! 
Be's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns! 

'  But  a  tnicp  to  this  Htrain ;  for  my  soul  it  is  sad, 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  huniHuitj  clad 
Hhould  make,  like  the  brute,  such  a  desolate  end, 
And   depart   from   the   light   without   leaving   a 
friend ! 
Bear  soft  his  bones  over  the  stones! 
Though  a  pauper,  he  's  one  whom  his  Maker 
yet  owns! 

THOMAS   NOEU 
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UNSEEN    SPIRITS. 

The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway, 

'T  was  near  the  twilight-tide, 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 

Was  walking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  walked  she;  but,  viewlessly, 

Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honor  charmed  the  air; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  her  good  as  fair, — 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true, 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo, — 
But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  moi^e  fair, — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail, — 
Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn, 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

No  mercy  now  (*an  clear  her  brow 
For  this  world's  peace  to  pray ; 
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For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 
Her  woman's  heart  gave  way! — 
^Eat  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 
By  man  ia  cursed  alwaj! 

NATtlANIGL   PARKEH  WILLIS. 


BEAUTIFUL    SNOW. 


*— *    THE  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
**i|ling  the  sky  and  the  earth  below! 
^^■ver  the  huiise-topH,  over  the  street, 
*^ver  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet. 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 

Skimming  along. 
"^Keautiful  snow!  it  can  do  nothing  wrong, 
flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek; 
Clingiog  to  lipa  in  a  frolicsome  freak ; 
Beautiful  snow,  from  the  heavens  above, 
Pare  as  an  angel  and  fickle  as  love! 

0  the  snow,  the  heautiful  snow! 
How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  ns  they  go! 
Whirling  about  in  its  maddening  fun, 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one. 
Chasing, 
I-aughing. 
Hurrying  by. 
It  lights  np  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eye; 
AaA  even  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound, 
Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around. 
The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow. 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow. 
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How  the  wild  crowd  go  swaying  along. 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song! 
How  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors  flash  by, — 
Bright  for  the  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye! 
Ringing, 
Swinging, 
Dashing  they  go 
Over  the  crest  of  the  beautiful  snow: 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky, 
To  l>e  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd  rushing  b 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands 

feet 
Till  it  blends  with  the  horrible  filth  in  the  st 

Once  I  was  jmre  as  the  snows, — but  I  fell : 
Fell,  like  the  snow-flakes,  from  heaven — to  hell: 
Fell,to  be  tramped  as  the  filth  of  the  street: 
Fell,  to  be  scofl'ed,  to  be  Hi)it  on,  and  beat. 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 

Dreading  to  die, 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy, 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread, 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead. 
Merciful  God!  have  I  fallen  so  low? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  this  beautiful  snow! 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow. 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystals,  a  heart  like  its  glow 
Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace, — 
Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my  face. 
Father, 
Mother, 
Sisters  all, 
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God,  and  myself,  I  have  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a  wide  sweep,  lest  I  wander  too  nigh ; 
For  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that 's  pure  but  the  beautiful 
snow. 

How  strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful  snow 
8hould  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go! 
How  strange  it  would  be,  when  the  night  comes 

again. 
If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate  brain ! 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 
Dying  alone, 
Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  my  moan 
To  be  heard  in  the  crash  of  the  crazy  town, 
Gone  mad  in  its  joy  at  the  snow's  coming  down ; 
To  lie  and  to  die  in  mv  terrible  woe, 
With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beautiful  snow ! 

JAMES  W.  WATSON. 


LONDON  CHURCHES. 

I  STOOD,  one  Sunday  morning, 
Before  ta  large  church  door, 
The  congregation  gathered. 
And  carriages  a  score, — 
From  one  out  stepped  a  lady 
I  oft  had  seen  before. 

Her  hand  was  on  a  prayer-book, 
And  held  a  vinaigrette; 
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The  sign  of  man's  redemption 
Clear  on  the  book  was  set, — 
But  above  the  cross  there  glistened 
A  golden  Coronet. 

For  her  the  obsequious  beadle 
The  inner  door  flung  wide; 
Lightly,  as  up  a  ball-room, 
Her  footsteps  seemed  to  glide, — 
There  might  be  good  thoughts  in  her, 
For  all  her  evil  pride. 

But  after  her  a  woman 
Peeped  wistfully  within, 
On  whose  wan  face  was  graven 
Life's  hardest  discipline, — 
The  trace  of  the  sad  trinity 
Of  weakness,  pain,  and  sin. 

The  few  free-seats  were  crowded 
Where  she  could  rest  and  pray; 
With  her  worn  garb  contrasted 
Each  side  in  fair  array, — 
"  God's  house  holds  no  poor  sinners," 
She  sighed,  and  crept  away. 

RICHARD  MONCKTON   MILNES, 
LORD   HOUGHTON. 


THE    BRIDGE    OF    SIGHS. 
*•  Drowned  !  drowned  !  "—hamlet. 

One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  bi-eath, 
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Rashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  her  death ! 


Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care! 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements. 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing! 

Touch  her  not  scornfully! 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly, — 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her; 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny, 
Rash  and  undutif ul ; 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, — 
One  of  Eve's  family, — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers, 
Oozing  so  clammily. 
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Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, — 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses, — 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home? 

Who  was  her  father? 

Who  was  her  mother? 

Had  she  a  sister? 

Had  she  a  brother? 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 

Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other? 

Alas !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun! 
O,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed, — 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 

So  far  in  the  river. 

With  many  a  light 

From  window  and  casement, 

From  garret  to  basement, 
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She  stood,  with  amazement; 
Houseless  by  night. 


The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver; 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  floating  river; 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery, 
Swift  to  be  hurled — 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world ! 

In  she  plunged  boldly, — 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran — 
Over  the  brink  of  it! 
Picture  it — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  man! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care! 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair! 

Ere  her  limbs,  frigidly, 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decentlv,  kindiv! 
Smooth  and  compose  them; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them. 
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Staring  so  blindly! 
Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity. 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  her  rest ! 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness. 
Her  evil  behavior, 
^  And  leaving,  with  meekness. 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour ! 

THOMAS   HOOD. 


GUILTY,    OR    NOT    GUILTY? 

She  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice, 

A  creature  wan  and  wild. 
In  form  too  small  for  a  woman, 

In  feature  too  old  for  a  child. 
For  a  look  so  worn  and  pathetic 

Was  stamped  on  her  pale  young  face, 
It  seemed  long  yeai*s  of  suffering 

Must  have  left  that  silent  trace. 
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'*"  Toor  name,"  said  tbe  judge,  as  he  eyed  her 

With  kindly  look,  yet  keen, 
"  Is — ?  "  "  Mary  McGuire,  if  you  please,  sir," 

•'  And  your  age?  "  '•  I  am  turned  fifteen." 
"  Well,  Mary—"  And  then  from  a  paper 

He  slowly  and  gravely  read, 
*•  You  are  charged  here — I  am  sorry  to  say  it— 

With  stealing  three  loaves  of  bread, 

"  You  look  not  like  an  offender, 

And  i  hope  that  you  can  show 
The  charge  to  be  false.    Now,  tell  me, 

Are  you  guilty  of  this,  or  no?  " 
A  passionate  burst  of  weeping 

Was  at  first  her  sole  reply; 
But  she  dried  her  tears  in  a  moment, 

And  looked  in  the  judge's  eye. 

"  I  will  tel!  you  just  how  it  was,  sir; 

My  father  and  mother  are  dead. 
And  ray  little  brothers  and  sisters 

Were  hungi^,  and  asked  me  for  bread. 
At  first  I  earned  it  for  them 

By  working  hard  all  day. 
But  somehow  the  times  were  hard,  sir, 

And  the  work  all  fell  away. 

"  I  could  get  no  more  employment; 

The  weather  was  bitter  cold;  . 
The  young  ones  cried  and  shivered 

( Little  Johnnie 's  but  four  years  old) . 
So  what  was  I  to  do,  sir? 

I  am  guilty,  but  do  not  condemn; 
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I  took — oh,  was  it  stealing? — 
The  bread  to  give  to  them." 

Every  man  in  the  court-room — 

Graybeard  and  thoughtless  youth — 
Knew,  as  he  looked  upon  her, 

That  the  prisoner  spake  the  truth. 
Out  from  their  i>ockets  came  kerchiefs, 

Out  from  their  eyes  sprang  tears, 
And  out  from  the  old  faded  wallets 

Treasures  hoarded  for  years. 

The  judge's  face  was  a  study, 

The  strangest  you  ever  saw, 
As  he  cleared  his  throat  and  murmured 

Something  about  the  law. 
For  one  so  learned  in  such  matters. 

So  wise  in  dealing  with  men, 
He  seemed  on  a  simple  question 

Sorely  puzzled  just  then. 

But  no  one  blamed  him,  or  w*f)ndered. 
When  at  last  these  words  they  heard, 

"  The  sentence  of  this  young  prisoner 
Is  for  the  ju'esent  deferred." 

And  no  one  blamed  him,  or  wondered, 
When  he  went  to  her  and  smiled, 

And  tenderly  led  from  the  court-room, 

t  7 

Himself,  the  ^*  guilty  "  child. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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THE    FEMALE    CONVICT. 

She  shrank  from  all,  and  ber  silent  mood 
Made  her  wish  only  for  solitude : 
Her  eye  sought  the  ground,  as  it  could  not  brook, 
For  innernioat  fihame,  on  another's  to  look; 
And  the  dieerings  of  comfort  fell  on  her  ear 
Like  deadliest  words,  that  were  curses  to  hear! — 
Bhe  still  was  young,  and  she  had  been  fair; 
But  weathpr-fitains,  hunger,  toil,  and  rare, 
That  frost  and  fever  that  wear  ttie  heart. 
Had  made  the  colors  of  youth  depart 
From  the  sallow  cheek,  save  over  it  came 
The  burning  Hush  of  the  spirit's  shame. 

They  were  sailing  over  the  salt  sea-foam, 
Far  from  her  country,  far  from  her  home; 
And  all  she  had  left  for  her  friends  to  keep 
■\Vas  a  oanie  to  hide  and  a  memory  to  woepl 
And  her  future  held  fortli  but  the  felon's  lot, — 
To  live  forsaken,  to  die  forgot! 
She  could  not  weep,  and  she  could  not  pray, 
But  she  wasted  and  withered  from  day  to  day. 
Till  you  might  have  counted  each  sunken  vein, 
When  her  wrist  was  jirest  by  the  iron  chain; 
Ami  sometimes  I  thought  her  large  dark  eye 
Had  the  glisten  of  red  insanity. 

She  called  me  once  to  her  sleeping-place, 
A  strange,  wild  look  was  up<m  her  face, 
Her  eye  ftashed  over  her  cheek  so  ^hite. 
Like  a  gravestone  seen  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
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And  she  spoke  in  a  low,  unearthly  tone, — 

The  sound  from  mine  ear  hath  never  gone! — 

*"  I  had  last  night  the  loveliest  dream : 

Mj  own  land  shone  in  the  summer  beam, 

I  saw  the  fields  of  the  golden  grain, 

I  heard  the  reaper's  harvest  strain; 

There  stood  on  the  hills  the  green  pine-tree, 

And  the  thrush  and  the  lark  sang  merrily. 

A  long  and  a  weary  way  I  had  come; 

But  I  stopped,  methought,  by  mine  own  sweet 

home. 
I  stood  by  the  hearth,  and  my  father  sat  there. 
With  pale,  thin  face,  and  snow-white  hair! 
The  Bible  lay  open  upon  his  knee, 
But  he  closed  the  book  to  welcome  me. 
He  led  me  next  where  my  mother  lay, 
And  together  we  knelt  by  her  grave  to  pray, 
And  heard  a  hymn  it  was  heaven  to  hear, 
For  it  echoed  one  to  my  young  days  dear. 
This  dream  has  waked  feelings  long,  long  since 

fled. 
And  hopes  which  T  deemed  in  my  heart  were  dead! 
— We  have  not  spoken,  but  still  I  have  hung 
On  the  Northern  accents  that  dwell  on  thy  tongue. 
To  nie  thov  are  music,  to  me  thev  recall 
The  things  long  hidden  by  Memory's  pall  I 
Take  this  long  curl  of  yellow  hair, 
And  give  it  my  father,  and  tell  him  my  prayer. 
My  dying  prayer,  was  for  him."  .  .  . 

Next  day 
Upon  the  deck  a  coflfin  lay ; 
They  raised  it  up,  and  like  a  dirge 
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The  heavy  gale  swept  over  the  surge ; 

The  corpse  was  cast  to  the  wind  and  wave, — 

The  convict  has  found  in  the  green  sea  a  grave. 

LETITIA   ELIZABETH    LANDON. 


HOPELESS   GRIEF. 

I  TELL  you,  hojieless  grief  is  passionless, — 
That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair, 
Half-taught  in  anguish,  through  the  midnight  air 
Beat  upwards  to  God's  throne  in  loud  access 
Of  shrieking  and  reproach.    Full  desertness, 
In  souls  as  countries,  lieth  silent-bare 
Under  the  blanching,  vertical  eye-glare 
Of  the  absolute  heavens.    Deep-hearted  man,  ex- 
press 
Grief  for  thv  Dead  in  silence  like  to  death; 
Most  like  a  monumental  statue  set 
In  everlasting  watch  and  moveless  woe. 
Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 
Touch  it :  the  marble  eyelids  are  not  wet — 
If  it  could  weep,  it  could  arise  and  jro. 

ELIZABETH    BARRETT   BROWNING. 


IV. 
COMFORT  AND  CHEER, 


TO    MYSELF. 

Let  nothing  make  tlioe  sad  or  fretful, 
Or  too  regi'etf ul ; 

Be  still; 
What  God  hath  ordered  must  be  right; 
Then  find  in  it  thine  own  delight, 

Mv  will. 

Why  shouldst  thou  fill  to-daj-  with  sorrow 
About  to-morrow, 

]Mv  heart? 

« 

One  watches  all  with  care  most  true; 
Doubt  not  that  he  will  j^ive  thee  too 

Thy  part. 

Only  be  steadfast ;  never  waver, 
Nor  se(»k  earth's  favor, 

lUit  ivst : 
Thou  knowest  what  God  wills  must  be 
For  all  his  creatures,  so  for  thee, 

The  best. 

•From  the  German  of  PAUL  FLEMIXG. 
Translation  of  CATHERINE  WINKWORTH. 
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COMFORT   AND    CHEER. 


THE  FLOWER. 

How  fresh,  O  Lord,  bow  sweet  and  clenn 
Are  thy  returns!  even  aa  the  flowera  iu  spring; 

To  which,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late-paat  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  auc-h  cold  thing. 

Who  would  liave  thought  my  shrivelled  heart 
Could  have  recovered  greenness?     It  was  gone 

Quite  undei^round;  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother  root,  when  they  have  blown ; 
Where  they  together 
Al!  the  hard  weather. 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  houKe  unknown. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  imwer, 
EilliDg  and  ijnickniu^,  bringing  down  to  hell 

And  up  to  heaven  in  an  houre; 
Making  a  chiniiug  of  a  passing-bell. 
We  say  amisse 
This  or  that  is: 
Thy  word  in  all,  if  we  could  spell, 

0  that  I  once  past  changing  were, 
Fast  in  thy  paradise,  where  no  Hower  can  wither! 

Many  a  spring  I  shoot  up  fair, 
Off'ring  at  heav'n,  growing  and  groning  thither; 
Nor  doth  my  flower 
Want  a  spring-Hliowre, 
Mj'  sinnes  and  I  joIoiDg  together. 
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But,  while  1  grow  in  a  straight  line, 
Still  upwards  bent,  as  if  heav'n  were  mine  own. 

Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline: 
What  frost  to  that?  what  pole  is  not  the  zone 
Where  all  things  burn, 
When  thou  dost  turn. 
And  the  least  frown  of  thine  is  shown? 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again; 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write; 

I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain, 
And  relish  versing:  O  my  only  light, 
It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he 
On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  all  night! 

These  are  thy  wonders.  Lord  of  love. 
To  make  us  see  we  are  but  flowers  that  glide; 
Which  when  we  once  can  finde  and  prove, 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us  where  to  bide. 
Who  would  be  more, 
Swelling  through  store. 
Forfeit  their  paradise  by  their  pride. 

GEORGE  HERBERT. 


SONNET. 

TO   CYRIACK    SKINNER. 

Cyriack,  this  three  years'  day,  these  eyes,  though 
clear. 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot: 
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Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man  or  woDiao,  yet  I  argue  uot 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 

vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

MILTON. 


INVICTtJS. 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
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I  am  the  master  of  my  fate ; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY. 


AFAR    IN    THE    DESERT. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side: 
When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast. 
And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  cling  to  the  past; 
When  the  eye  is  suffused  with  regretful  tears, 
From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years; 
And  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled 
Flit  over  the  brain,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead, — 
Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soon ; 
Day-di'eanis,  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noou ; 
Attachments  by  fate  or  falsehood  reft; 
Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left; 
And  my  native  land,  whose  magical  name 
Thrills  to  the  heart  like  electric  flame; 
The  home  of  my  childhood;  the  haunts  of  my 

prime; 
All   the  passions  and  scenes  of  that   rapturous 

time 
When  the  feelings  were  young,  and  the  world  w^as 

new. 
Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Eden  unfolding  to  view; 
All,  all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  foix»gone! 
And  I,  a  lone  exile  remembered  of  none, 
My  high  aims  abandoned,  my  good  acts  undone, 
Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun, — 
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With  that  siidufss  of  lieait  whiih  no  stranger  may 

SCUD, 

I  Uy  to  the  desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  tlie  desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  tlie  silent  Bush-boy  alone  b_y  my  aide! 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisoine  life. 
With    its  scenes  of  oppression,   corruption,  and 

strife. 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear, 
The  BCorner's  laugh,  and  the  suffei-er's  tear. 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,   and 

folly. 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy; 
M'lien  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high, 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh, — 
O.  then  there  is  freedom,  and  joy.  and  pride, 
Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride! 
There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 
And  to  I>ound  away  with  the  eagle's  sjieed. 
With  the  death-fraught  Hi-elock  in  my  hand, — 
The  onlv  law  of  the  Desert  Land! 


Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Hush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 

Awny,  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  wild  deer's  hannt,  by  the  buffalo's  glen; 

By  valleys  remote  where  the  oribi  plays, 

"Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hart^beest 

graze. 
And  the  kudu  and  eland  unhnnted  rpcline 
By  the  skirts  of  gray  forest  o'erhung  with  wild 

vine; 
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^^^lere  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood, 
And  the  river-horse  gambols  nnscared  in  the  flood, 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  fen  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  flll. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively; 
And  the  timorous  quagga's  shrill  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  twilight  gray; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane. 
With  wild  hoof  scouring  the  desolate  plain; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste. 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest, 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  karroo. 

Afar  in  the  desert  T  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush -boy  alone  by  my  side, 

Away,  away,  in  the  wilderness  vast 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed. 

And  the  quivered  Coranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan, — 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear, 

Which   man   hath  abandoned   from   famine  and 

fear; 
Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone, 
With  the  twilight  bat  from  the  yawning  stone; 
Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root. 
Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot; 
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And  the  bitter-melon,  for  food  and  drink, 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare  by  the  salt  lake's  brink; 

A  i*egion  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides; 

Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  fount. 

Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount, 

Apjieara,  to  refresh  the  aching  eye; 

But  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky, 

And  the  blank  horizon,  round  and  round. 

Spread, — void  of  living  sight  or  sound. 

And  here,  while  the  night-winds  round  me  sigh, 

And  the  stars  burn  bright  in  the  midnight  sky. 

As  I  sit  apart  by  the  desert  stone. 

Like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave,  alone, 

"  A  still  small  voice  "  conies  through  the  wild 

(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child). 

Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear. 

Saying, — Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near! 

THOMAS  PRINGLE. 


SAD  IS  OUR  YOUTH,  FOR  IT  IS  EVER 

GOING. 

Sad  is  our  youth,  for  it  is  ever  going, 

Crumbling  away  beneath  our  very  feet; 

Sad  is  our  life,  for  onward  it  is  flowing 

In  current  unperceived,  because  so  fleet; 

Sad  are  our  hopes,  for  they  were  sweet  in  sow- 
ing,— 

But  tares,  self-sown,  have  overtopped  the  wheat; 

Sad  are  our  joys,  for  they  were  sweet  in  blow- 
ing,— 

111  —  15 
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And  still,  O,  still  their  dying  breath  is  sweet; 
And  sweet  is  youth,  although  it  hath  beiTft  us 
Of  that  which  made  our  childhood  sweeter  still; 
And  sweet  is  middle  life,  for  it  hath  left  us 
A  nearer  good  to  cure  an  older  ill ; 
And  sweet  are  all  things,  when  we  learn  to  prize 

them. 
Not  for  their  sake,  but  His  who  grants  them  or 

denies  them! 

AUBREY   THOMAS  DE    VERB. 


■^  MY   WIFE    AND    GHILD.* 

The  tattoo  beats, — the  lights  are  gone. 
The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies, 

The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on. 
The  shadows  thicken  o'er  the  skies; 

But  sleep  my  weary  eyes  hath  flown, 
And  sad,  uneasy  thoughts  arise. 

I  think  of  thee,  O  darling  one, 
Whose  love  mv  early  life  hath  blest — 

Of  thee  and  him — our  babv  son — 
Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast. 

God  of  the  tender,  frail,  and  lone, 
O,  guard  the  tender  sleeper's  rest! 

And  hover  gently,  hover  near 
To  her  whose  watchful  eye  is  wet, — 

♦  Written  in  the  year  1846,  in  Mexico,  the  author  being 
at  that  time  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  Georgia  Volun- 
teers. 
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To  mother,  wife, — the  doubly  dear. 

In  whose  young  heart  have  freshly  met 
Two  Btreaius  of  love  so  deep  and  clear, 

And  cheer  her  drooiiing  spirits  yet. 

Now,  while  she  kneels  before  thy  throne, 
O,  teach  her,  Rnler  ot  the  skies, 

That,  while  by  thy  behest  alone 

Earth's  mightiest  powers  fall  and  rise, 

No  tear  is  wept  to  thee  unknown. 
No  hair  is  lost,  no  sparrow  dies! 

That  then  canst  stay  the  ruthless  bands 
Of  dark  disease,  and  soothe  its  pain; 

That  only  by  thy  stern  commands 
The  battle's  lost,  the  soldier's  slain; 

That  from  the  distant  sea  or  land 

Thou  bring'st  the  wanderer  home  again. 

And  when  npon  her  pillow  lone 

Her  tear-wet  cheek  is  sadly  pressed, 

May  happier  visions  beam  upon 

The  brightened  current  of  her  breast, 

No  frowning  look  or  angry  tone 
Disturb  the  Sabbath  of  her  rest! 

Whatever  fate  these  forms  may  show, 
Loved  with  a  passion  almost  wild. 

By  day,  by  night,  in  joy  or  woe. 

By  fears  oppressed,  or  hof>es  beguiled. 

Prom  every  danger,  every  fw. 

O  Ood,  protect  my  wife  and  child! 

HENBY    B.    JACKSON, 
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THE    RAINY   DAY. 

TiiE  dav  i$  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rutns^  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
Tb^  vine  still  clings  to  the  moldering  wall, 
Itut  ut  ewry  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

M\  life  is  cold«  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  raius.  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
M\  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moldering  Past, 
l^t  the  ho|vs  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  dajk's  atv  dark  and  dreary. 

IV  stitL  sad  hettrt!  and  i^ease  repining; 
IV^ittd  the  cUm^fe^K  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
t\>  'a:e  rs  the  cv^uuuon  fate  of  all, 
Itt'A*  eac^  life  ;?^nue  niin  must  fall, 
Sv*me  da^^^  must  Iv  dark  and  dreary. 

UKNKY  WADSWOBTU  LONGFELLOW. 


TIMKS   00    BY    TURNS. 

r».  N  \s»t\\!  ire^*  iu  time  may  grow  again; 

\:,\x    M.^vw?  :v,iKrs  nniew  Imth  fruit  and  flower; 

t  'K-  xo;vNi  >fc  'itbt  may  tind  release  of  pain, 

t^'K^  J-  v^Nl  SK»i!  suck  in  some  moist'ninp:  shower; 

T'liv^  iio  b>  uirus  and  chances  change  by  course, 

t*>viii  H^u'  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 
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The  8ea  of  Fortune  doHi  not  ever  How. 
She  draws  her  favors  to  tlip  lowest  ebb; 
Her  time  hath  equal  timeH  to  comp  and  go, 
Hep  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web; 
No  joy  8o  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  80  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf  nor  ever  spring, 
No  endless  night  yet  not  eternal  day; 
The  siuldest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay; 
Thus  with  succeeding  turns  Ood  teraperetb  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost; 

The  well  that  holds  no  gt-eal,  takes  little  Ssh ; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  croi<sed. 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish; 

Uotneddled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall, 

Who  least  hath  some,  who  most  hath  never  all. 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL. 


COMPENSATION. 

Tears  wash  away  the  atoms  in  the  eye 

That  smarted  for  a  day; 
Rain-clouds  that  spoiled  the  splendors  of  the  sk; 

The  fields  with  flowers  array. 

No  chamber  of  pain  bnt  has  some  bidden  door 

That  promises  release; 
"So  Bolitndp  po  drear  but  yields  its  store 

Of  thought  and  inward  i>eace. 
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No  night  so  wild  but  brings  the  constant  sun 

With  love  and  power  untold ; 
No  time  so  dark  but  through  its  woof  there  nin 

Some  blessed  threads  of  gold. 

And  through  the  long  and  storm-tost  centuries 
burn 

In  changing  calm  and  strife 
The  Pharos-lights  of  truth,  where'er  we  turn, — 

The  unquenched  lamps  of  life. 

O  Love  supreme !    O  Providence  divine ! 

What  self-adjusting  springs 
Of  law  and  life,  what  even  scales,  are  thine. 

What  sure-returning  wings 

Of  hoix*8  and  joys,  that  flit  like  birds  away, 

When  chilling  autumn  blows, 
But  come  again,  long  ere  the  buds  of  May 

Their  rosy  lips  unclose! 

What  wondrous  play  of  mood  and  accident 

Through  shifting  days  and  years; 
What  fresh  returns  of  vigor  overspent 

In  feverish  di'cams  and  fears! 

What  wholesome  air  of  conscience  and  of  thuQ^^ht 

When  doubts  and  forms  oppress; 
What  vistas  opening  to  the  gates  we  sought 

I^yond  the  wilderness; 

Beyond  the  narrow  cells,  where  self -involved, 
Like  chrysalids,  we  wait 
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The  onknown  births,  the  mjsteries  uiisulved 
Of  deuth  and  change  and  faie'. 

O  Light  divine!  we  need  no  fuller  test 

That  all  IB  ordered  well ; 
We  know  enough  to  trust  that  all  is  best 

Where  love  and  wisdom  dwell. 

CUBlSTOPHEIt  i-rahsb  ckanch. 


THE    CHANGED    CROSS. 

It  was  a  time  of  sadness,  and  my  lieart, 
Although  it  knew  and  loved  the  hetter  part, 
Felt  wearied  with  the  conHict  and  the  strife, 
And  all  the  needful  discipline  of  life. 

And  while  I  thonght  on  these,  as  giveo  to  me, 
ifv  trial-teats  of  faith  and  love  to  be, 
It  seemed  as  if  I  never  could  be  sure 
That  faithful  to  the  end  I  should  endure. 

And  thna,  no  longer  trusting  to  hia  might 
Who  says,  "We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight," 
noubting.  and  almost  yielding  to  despair, 
The  tboDgbt  arose,  "  My  cross  I  cannot  bear. 

"  Far  heavier  its  weight  must  surely  be 
Than  those  of  others  which  I  daily  see ; 
Oh !  if  I  might  another  burden  choose. 
Metbinks  I  should  not  fear  niy  crown  to  lose." 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  on  all  around, 
E'en  Nature's  voices  uttered  not  a  sound; 
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The  evening  shadows  seemed  of  peace  to  tell. 
And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  fell. 

A  moment's  pause, — and  then  a  heavenly  light 
Beamed  full  upon  my  wondering,  raptured  sight; 
Angels  on  silvery  wings  seemed  everywhere, 
And  angels'  music  thrilled  the  balmy  air. 

Then  One,  more  fair  than  all  the  rest  to  see, 
One  to  whom  all  the  others  bowed  the  knee. 
Came  gently  to  me,  as  I  trembling  lay. 
And,  "  Follow  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  the  Way." 

Then,  speaking  thus,  he  led  me  far  above, 
And  there,  beneath  a  canopy  of  love, 
Crosses  of  divers  shape  and  size  were  seen, 
Larger  and  smaller  than  my  own  had  been. 

And  one  there  was,  most  beauteous  to  behold, — 
A  little  one,  with  jewels  set  in  gold. 
"  Ah !  this,"  methought,  "  I  can  with  comfort  wear, 
For  it  will  be  an  easy  one  to  bear." 

And  so  the  little  cross  I  quickly  took, 
But  all  at  once  my  frame  beneath  it  shook; 
The  sparkling  jewels,  fair  were  they  to  see, 
But  far  too  heavy  was  their  weight  for  me. 

"  This  may  not  be,"  I  cried,  and  looked  again, 
To  see  if  there  was  any  here  could  ease  my  pain; 
But,  one  by  one,  I  passed  them  slowly  by. 
Till  on  a  lovely  one  I  cast  my  eye. 
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Fair  flowers  around  its  sculptured  form  entwined^ 
And  grace  and  beauty  seemed  in  it  combined. 
Wondering,  I  gazed, — and  still  I  wondered  more, 
To  think  so  many  should  have  passed  it  o'er. 

But  oh !  that  form  so  beautiful  to  see 
Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to  me ; 
Thorns  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and  colors  fair; 
Sorrowing,  I  said,  "  This  cross  I  may  not  bear." 

And  so  it  was  with  each  and  all  around, — 
Not  one  to  suit  my  need  could  there  be  found; 
Weeping,  I  laid  each  heavy  burden  down. 
As  my  Guide  gently  said,  "  No  cross, — no  crown.'^ 

At  length  to  him  I  raised  my  saddened  heart; 
He  knew  its  sorrows,  bade  its  doubts  depart ; 
"  Be  not  afraid,"  he  said,  "  but  trust  in  me ; 
My  perfect  love  shall  now  be  shown  to  thee." 

And  then,  with  lightened  eyes  and  willing  feet, 
Again  I  turned  my  earthly  cross  to  meet; 
With  forward  footsteps,  turning  not  aside. 
For  fear  some  hidden  evil  might  betide ; 

And  there — in  the  prepared,  appointed  way, 
Listening  to  hear,  and  ready  to  obey — 
A  cross  I  quickly  found  of  plainest  form, 
With  only  words  of  love  inscribed  thereon. 

With  thankfulness  I  raised  it  from  the  rest, 
And  joyfully  acknowledged  it  the  best, — 
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The  only  one,  of  all  the  many  there, 

That  I  could  feel  was  good  for  me  to  bear. 

And,  while  I  thus  my  chosen  one  confessed, 
I  saw  a  heavenly  brightness  on  it  rest; 
And  as  1  bent,  mv  burden  to  sustain, 
I  recognized  my  own  old  cross  again. 

But  oh !  how  different  did  it  seem  to  be, 
Now  I  had  learned  its  preciousness  to  see ! 
No  longer  could  I  unbelieving  say 
"  Perhaps  another  is  a  better  way." 

Ah,  no !  henceforth  my  one  desire  shall  be, 
That  he  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  for  me; 
And  so,  whatever  his  love  sees  good  to  send, 
I  '11  trust  it 's  best, — because  he  knows  the  end. 

HON.   MRS.  CHARLES  HOBABT. 


SOMETHING    BEYOND. 

Something  beyond!   though  now,  with  joy   un- 
found. 
The  life-task  falloth  from  thv  wearv  hand, 
Be  brave,  be  patient!     Jn  the  fair  beyond 
Thou  'It  understand. 

Thou  'It  understand  whv  our  moat  roval  hours 

«•  • 

Couch  sorrowful  slaves  bound  by  low  nature's 
greed; 
Why  the  celestial  soul 's  a  minion  made 
To  narrowest  need. 


I 


COMFORT 

In  this  pent  sphere  of  beiDg  incomplete, 

The  imi)ei-feit  fragment  of  a  beauteous  whole, 
For  von  rare  regionfi,  where  the  [perfect  meet, 
BighH  the  lone  soul. 

Sighs  for  the  perfect '.     Fur  anil  fair  it  lies; 

It  hath  no  half-fed  friemiHhips  iiorishiug  fleet, 
Ko  partial  insiglits,  no  averted  even, 
No  loves  unmeet. 

Something  beyond!     Light  for  otir  clouded  eyes! 

In  this  dark  dwelling,  in  its  shrouded  beams, 
Our  best  waits  masked,  few  pierce  the  soul's  dis- 
guise; 
How  sad  it  seems! 

Something  beyond!     Ah,  if  it  were  not  so, 

Darker  would  be  tliy  face,  O  brief  To-day; 
Earthward  we  "d  bow  beneath  life's  smiting  woe, 
Powerless  to  pray. 

Bomething     beyond!     The      immortal      morning 
stands 
Above    the    night;    clear    shines    her    precious 
brow ; 
[The  pendulous  star  in  her  transfigured  hands 
Brightens  the  Now. 

MARY  CLBMMEa  AMES  HUDSON. 


DESPOXDEXCY    KEBUKED. 

Say  not.  the  stniKgle  noughl  availeth, 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
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The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers. 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  In,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 


GOD'S  SURE  HELP  IN  SORROW, 

Leave  all  to  God, 
Forsaken  one,  and  stay  thy  tears; 
For  the  Highest  knows  thy  pain. 
Sees  thy  sufferings  and  thy  fears; 
Thou  shalt  not  wait  his  help  in  vain; 
liCave  all  to  God! 

Be  still  and  trust! 
For  his  strokes  are  strokes  of  love. 
Thou  must  for  thy  profit  bear; 
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He  thy  filial  fear  would  move, 
Trust  thy  Father's  loving  care, 
Be  still  and  trust! 

Know,  God  is  near! 
Though  thou  think  him  far  away, 

Though  his  mercy  long  have  slept, 
He  will  come  and  not  delay. 
When  his  child  enough  hath  wept, 
For  God  is  near! 

Oh,  teach  him  not 
When  and  how  to  hear  thy  prayers ; 

Never  doth  our  God  forget; 
He  the  cross  who  longest  bears 
Finds  his  sorrows'  bounds  are  set; 
Then  teach  him  not! 

If  thou  love  him, 
Walking  truly  in  his  ways. 

Then  no  trouble,  cross,  or  death. 
E'er  shall  silence  faith  and  praise; 
All  things  serve  thee  here  beneath, 
If  thou  love  God. 

From  the  German  of 
ANTOX  ULRICII,  DUKE  OF  BRUXSWICK,  1667. 
TransUtion  of  CATHERINE  WINK  WORTH,  1855. 


SONNET. 

While  yet  these  tears  have  power  to  flow 
For  hours  for  ever  past  away; 

While  yet  these  swelling  sighs  allow 
My  faltering  voice  to  breathe  a  lay; 
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While  yet  my  hand  can  touch  the  chords. 

My  tender  lute,  to  wake  thy  tone ; 
While  yet  my  mind  no  thought  affords, 

But  one  remembered  dream  alone, 
I  ask  not  death,  whate'er  my  state: 
But  when  my  eyes  can  weep  no  more, 

My  voice  is  lost,  my  hand  untrue, 
And  when  my  spirit's  fire  is  o'er, 

Nor  can  express  the  love  it  knew, 
Come,  Death,  and  cast  thy  shadows  o'er  my  fate! 

From  the  French  of  LOUI8B  LABl^. 
Translation  of  LOUISB  STUART  COSTSLLO. 


WAITING. 

Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 
Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 
For,  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays. 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways. 
And  what  is  mine  shall  know  mv  face, 

ft* 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 

The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  mv  bark  astrav. 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years; 
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My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  haa  sown, 
And  garner  U{i  ita  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  ljrt«)k  that  Bprings  in  yonder  height; 

So  (lows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sen ; 
Xor  time,  nor  spate,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  rae. 

JOHN    BUftROUCUS. 


AUNT   PHILLIS'S    GUEST. 

ST.  HELENA  ISLAND,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  IN  1963. 

'  I   WAS  young  and  •'  Harry  "  was  strong. 
The  summer  was  burKting  from  sky  and  plain, 
Thrilling  our  blood  as  we  hounded  along,^ 
^"hen  a  picture  flashed,  and  I  drop|)ed  the  rein. 

A  black  sea-creek,  with  snaky  run 

Blipping  through  low  gi-een  leagues  of  sedge, 

I  An  ebbing  tide,  and  a  setting  sun; 

[  A  hut  and  a  woman  by  the  edge. 

f  Her  back  was  bent  and  her  wool  was  gray; 
The  wrinkles  lay  close  on  the  withered  face; 
L  Children  were  buried  and  sold  away.^ 
}  The  Freedom  had  come  to  the  last  of  a  race! 
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She  lived  from  a  neighbor's  hominy-pot; 
And  praised  the  Lord,  if  '^  the  pain  "  passed  by; 
From  the  earthen  floor  the  smoke  curled  out 
Through  shingles  patched  with  the  bright  blue 
sky. 

"Aunt  Phillis,  you  live  here  all  alone?" 
I  asked,  and  pitied  the  gray  old  head; 
Sure  as  a  child,  in  quiet  tone, 
"  Me  and  Jesus,  Massa,"  she  said. 

I  started,  for  all  the  place  was  aglow 
With  a  presence  I  had  not  seen  before; 
The  air  was  full  of  a  music  low. 
And  the  Guest  Divine  stood  at  the  door! 

Ay,  it  was  true  that  the  Lord  of  Life, 
Who  seeth  the  widow  give  her  mite, 
Had  watched  this  slave  in  her  weary  strife, 
And  shown  himself  to  her  longing  sight. 

The  hut  and  the  dirt,  the  rags  and  the  skin. 
The  grovelling  want  and  the  darkened  mind, — 
I  looked  on  this;  but  the  T^ord,  within: 
1  would  what  he  saw  was  in  me  to  find ! 

A  childlike  soul,  whose  faith  had  force 
To  see  what  the  angels  see  in  bliss : 
She  lived,  and  the  Tx)rd  lived ;  so,  of  course, 
They  lived  together, — she  knew  but  this. 

And  the  life  that  1  had  almost  despised 
As  something  to  pity,  so  poor  and  low, 
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Had  already  borne  fruit  that  the  Lord  bo  prized 
He  loved  to  come  near  and  see  if  grow. 

No  sorrow  for  her  that  life  was  done: 

A  few  more  days  of  the  hut's  unrest. 

A  little  while  longer  to  sit  in  the  gun,— 

Then — He  would  be  host,  and  alie  would  be  guest! 

And  up  abore,  if  an  angel  of  light 
Should  stop  on  his  errand  of  love  some  day 
To  ask,  "Who  lives  in  the  mansion  hright?" 
**  Me  and  Jesus,"  Aunt  Phillis  will  say. 


A  fancy,  foolish  and  fond,  does  it  seem? 

And  things  are  not  as  Aunt  Phillises  dream? 

Friend,  surely  so! 

For  this  I  know, — 
That  our  faiths  are  foolish  by  falling  below, 
Xot  coming  above,  what  God  will  show; 
That  his  commonest  thing  hides  a  wonder  vast, 
To  whose  beauty  our  eyes  have  never  passed ; 
That  his  face  in  the  present,  or  in  the  to-be. 
Outshines  the  best  that  we  think  we  see. 

WILLIAM    CHANGING    GANNETT. 


ILK.\    BLAPE    O-    GR.\S8    KEPS    ITS    AIN 
DRAP    O'    DEW. 

Confide  ye  aye  in  Providence,  for  Providence  is 
kind. 

And  bear  ye  a'  life's  changes,  wi'  a  calm  and  tran- 
quil mind, 
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Though  pressed  and  hemmed  on  every  side,  ha'e 

faith  and  ye  '11  win  through, 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

Gin  reft  frae  friends  or  crost  in  love,  as  whiles 

nae  doubt  ye  've  been. 
Grief  lies  deep  hidden  in  your  heart  or  tears  flow 

frae  your  een. 
Believe  it  for  the  best,  and  trow  there 's  good  in 

store  for  you. 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

In  lang,  lang  days  o'  simmer,  when  the  clear  and 

cloudless  sky 
Refuses  ae  wee  drap  o'  rain  to  nature  parched  and 

<iry, 
The  genial  night,  wi'  balmy  breath,  gars  verdure 

spring  anew. 
And  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

Sae,  lest  'mid  fortune's  sunshine  we  should  feel 

owre  proud  and  hie, 
And  in  our  pride  forget  to  wipe  the  tear  frae 

poortith's  ee, 
Some  wee  dark  clouds  o'  sorrow  come,  we  ken  na 

whence  or  hoo, 
But  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

JAMES    BALLANTINE. 


UNCHANGING. 

In  early  days  mothought  that  all  must  last; 
Then  I  beheld  all  changing,  dying,  fleeting; 
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But  though  mj  soul  now  grieves  for  much  that 's 
past, 
And  changeful  fortunes  set  my  heart  oft  beat- 
ing, 
I  yet  believe  in  mind  that  all  will  last, 
Because  the  old  in  new  I  still  am  meeting. 

From  the  German  of 
FBIEDBICH  MARTIN  VON  BODENSTEDT. 


I    HOLD    STILL. 

Pain's  furnace  heat  within  me  quivers, 
God's  breath  upon  the  flame  doth  blow, 

And  all  my  heart  in  anguish  shivers. 
And  trembles  at  the  fiery  glow: 

And  yet  I  whisper.  As  God  will ! 

And  in  his  hottest  fire  hold  still. 

He  comes  and  lays  my  heart,  all  heated. 

On  the  hard  anvil,  minded  so 
Into  his  own  fair  shape  to  beat  it 

With  his  great  hammer,  blow  on  blow: 
And  yet  I  whisper,  As  God  will ! 
And  at  his  heaviest  blows  hold  still. 

He  takes  my  softened  heart  and  beats  it,^ 
The  sparks  fly  off  at  every  blow; 

He  turns  it  o'er  and  o'er,  and  heats  it. 
And  lets  it  cool,  and  makes  it  glow: 

And  yet  I  whisper.  As  God  will! 

And,  in  his  mighty  hand,  hold  still. 

Why  should  I  murmur?  for  the  sorrow 
Thus  only  longer-lived  would  be; 
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Its  end  may  come,  and  will,  to-morrow, 
When  God  has  done  his  work  in  me; 
So  I  say,  trusting,  As  Qod  will ! 
And,  trusting  to  the  end,  hold  still. 

He  kindles  for  my  profit  purely 
Affliction's  glowing  fiery  brand. 

And  all  his  heaviest  blows  are  surely 
Inflicted  by  a  Master-hand: 

So  I  say,  praying,  As  Qod  will ! 

And  hope  in  him,  and  suffer  still. 

From  the  German  of  JULIUS  STUBM. 


THE  GOOD  GREAT  MAN. 

How  seldom.  Friend !  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth  with  all  his  worth  and  pains! 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits. 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 


For  shame,  dear  Friend;  renounce  this  canting 
strain! 

What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  ob- 
tain? 

Place — titles — salary — a  gilded  chain — 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  has  slain? 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends! 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 

The  good  great  man?  three  treasures, — love,  and 

light, 
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And  (^ftlm  thoughts,  regular  as  tufaDt's  breath; 
And  three  firm  frieude,  more  sure  thau  day  and 

night — 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 


SAMUEL   TAl'LOB   COLUHIDOE. 


WHEN    MY    SHIP    COMES    IN. 

80MEWBERE.  out  on  the  blue  seas  sailing, 

Where  the  winds  dauce  and  spin; 
Beyond  the  reach  of  my  eager  hailing. 

Over  the  breakers'  din; 
Oat  where  the  dark  storm-clouds  are  lifting. 
Out  where  the  blinding  fog  is  drifting, 
Oat  where  the  treacherous  aand  is  shifting, 
My  ship  IB  coming  in. 

Oh,  I  have  watched  till  my  eyes  were  aching, 

Day  after  weary  day; 
Oh,  I  have  hoped  till  my  heart  was  breaking. 

While  the  long  nights  ebl>ed  away; 

I  Could  I  but  know  where  the  waves  bad  tossed  her, 

Could  I  but  know  what  storms  had  crossed  her, 

Could  I  but  know  where  the  winds  had  lost  her, 

Out  in  the  twilight  gray! 

Bnt  though  the  storms  her  course  have  altered, 

Sorely  the  port  she'll  win; 
Ke\-er  my  faith  in  my  ship  has  faltered, 

I  know  she  is  coming  in. 
For  through  the  restless  ways  of  her  roaming. 
Through  the  mad  rush  of  the  wild  waves  foaming, 


1 . 
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Through  the  white  crest  of  the  billows  combing, 
My  ship  is  coming  in. 

Breasting  the  tides  whei*e  the  gulls  are  flying, 

Swiftly  she  's  coming  in; 
Shallows  and  deeps  and  rocks  defying, 

Bravely  she 's  coming  in ; 
Precious  the  love  she  will  bring  to  bless  me, 
Snowy  the  arms  she  will  bring  to  caress  me. 
In  the  proud  purple  of  kings  she  will  dress  me, 

My  ship  that  is  coming  in. 

White  in  the  sunshine  her  sails  will  be  gleaming, 

Set^,  where  my  ship  comes  in; 
At  mast-head  and  jieak  her  (»olors  streaming, 

Proudly  she's  sailing  in; 
Love,  hope,  and  joy  on  her  decks  are  cheering. 
Music  will  welcome  her  glad  api)earing. 
And  my  heart  will  sing  at  her  stately  nearing, 

When  my  ship  comes  in. 

ROBERT   JONES  BURDBTTE. 


NEVER    DESPAIR.' 

Never  despair!    Let  the  feeble  in  spirit 

Bow  like  the  willow  that  sloops  to  the  blast. 

Droop  not  in  peril  I     T  is  manhood's  true  merit 
Nobly  to  struggle  and  hope  to  the  last. 

*  Those  lines  were  sent  to  me  by  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
the  evening;  of  Monday,  October  8,  1848,  tlie  day  on  which 
sentence  of  death  was  jmssed  upon  liim. 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER. 
October  12, 184a 
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When  b,v  the  BUDshine  of  fortune  forsaken 
Fuint  siDk»  tlie  lieart  of  the  feeble  with  fear, 

Staod  like  the  oak  of  tlie  foi-eat^unshaken, 
Never  despair— Boys— oh  I  never  despair. 

Sever  despair!    Though  itdvernify  rages, 

Fiercely  and  fell  as  the  surge  on  the  ehore, 
Firm  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  for  ages, 

Stem  the  rude  torrent  till  danger  is  o'er. 
Fate  with  its  whirlwind  our  joys  may  ail  sever, 

True  to  onrselves,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Be  this  onr  hope  and  our  anchor  for  ever — 

Never  despair — Hoys — oh!  never  despair. 

WILLIAU    SUITU    O'B&IEN. 


THE    KADIlEST    FATE. 

To  touch  a  broken  lute, 

To  strike  a  jangled  string. 
To  strive  with  tones  forever  mute 
The  dear  old  tunes  to  sing — 
What  sadder  fate  could  any  heart  befall? 
AU!»!  dear  child,  never  to  sing  at  all. 

To  sigh  for  pleasures  flown. 

To  weep  for  withered  flowers. 
To  count  the  blessings  we  have  known, 
Lost  with  the  vanished  hours — 
What  sadder  fate  coald  any  heart  befall? 
Alas!  dear  child,  ne'er  to  have  known  them  all. 

To  dream  of  love  and  rest. 

To  know  the  dream  has  past, 
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To  bear  within  an  aching  breast 
Only  a  void  at  last — 
What  sadder  fate  could  any  heart  befall? 
Alas!  dear  child,  ne'er  to  have  loved  at  all. 

To  trust  an  unknown  good, 
To  hope,  but  all  in  vain. 
Over  a  far-off  bliss  to  brood, 
Only  to  find  it  pain — 
What  sadder  fate  could  any  soul  befall  ? 
Alas!  dear  child,  never  to  hope  at  all. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE    SONG    OF   THE    SAVOYARDS. 

Fab  poured  past  Broadway's  lamps  alight 
The  tumult  of  her  motley  throng, 

When  high  and  clear  upon  the  night 
Rose  an  inspiring  song, 

And  rang  above  the  city's  din 

To  sound  of  harp  and  violin; 
A  simple  but  a  manly  strain. 
And  ending  with  the  brave  refrain — 

Courage!  courage,  mon  camarade! 

And  now  where  rose  that  song  of  cheer. 
Both  old  and  young  stood  still  for  joy; 

Or  from  the  windows  hung  to  hear 
The  children  of  Savoy: 

And  many  an  eye  with  rapture  glowed, 

And  saddest  hearts  forgot  their  load. 
And  feeble  souls  grew  strong  again, 
So  stirring  was  the  brave  refrain — 

Courage!  courage,  mon  camarade! 
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Alone,  with  only  silence  there, 
Awaiting  his  life's  welcome  elose, 

A  sick  man  lay,  nfaen  on  the  air 
That  clarion  arose; 

So  sweet  the  thrilling  cadence  rang, 

It  seemed  to  him  an  augel  sang. 
And  sang  to  him;  and  he  would  (ain 
Have  died  upon  that  heavenly  strain — 

Courage!  courage,  nion  camarade! 

A  Horrow-Btricken  man  and  wife, 
With  nothing  left  them  but  to  pray, 

Heard  streaming  over  their  sad  life 
That  grand,  heroic  lay: 

And  through  the  mist  of  happy  te^rs 

They  saw  the  promise-laden  years; 
And  in  their  joy  tliey  sang  again, 
And  carolled  high  the  fond  refrain — 

Courage!  courage,  men  camarade! 

Two  artists,  in  the  clond  of  gloom 

Which  hung  upon  their  hopes  deferred, 

Besonnding  through  their  garret-room 
That  noble  chanson  heard; 

And  as  the  night  before  the  day 

Their  weak  misgivings  lied  away; 
And  with  the  burden  of  the  strain 
They  made  their  studio  ring  again — 

Courage!  courage,  mon  camarade! 

Two  poets,  who  in  patience  wrought 
The  glory  of  an  aftertime, — 

Lords  of  an  age  which  knew  them  not, 
Heard  rise  that  lofty  rhyme; 
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And  on  their  hearts  it  fell,  as  falls 
The  sunshine  upon  prison-walls; 
And  one  caught  up  the  magic  strain 
And  to  the  other  sang  again — 
Courage!  courage,  mon  camarade! 

And  unto  one,  who,  tired  of  breath, 
And  day  and  night  and  name  and  fame, 

Held  to  his  lips  a  glass  of  death, 
That  song  a  savior  came ; 

Beseeching  him  from  his  despair. 

As  with  the  passion  of  a  prayer; 
And  kindling  in  his  heart  and  brain 
The  valor  of  its  blest  refrain — 

Courage!  courage,  mon  camarade! 

O  thou,  with  earthly  ills  beset, 
Call  to  thy  lips  those  words  of  joy, 

And  never  in  thy  life  forget 
The  brave  song  of  Savoy! 

For  those  dear  words  may  have  the  power 

To  cheer  thee  in  thy  darkest  hour; 
The  memory  of  that  loved  refrain 
Bring  gladness  to  thy  heart  again! — 

Courage!  courage,  mon  camaimde! 

UENUY  AMES  BLOOD. 


^0  ^1.*^ 


V. 

DEATH  AND  BEREAVEMENT. 


LIFE. 


Wb  are  born;  we  laugh;  we  weep; 

We  love ;  we  droop ;  we  die ! 
Ah !  wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep? 

Why  do  we  live  or  die? 
WTio  knows  that  secret  deep? 

Alas  not  I ! 

Why  doth  the  violet  spring 

Unseen  by  human  eye? 
Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  that  quickly  fl}'? 
Why  do  our  fond  hearts  cling 

To  things  that  die? 

We  toil — through  pain  and  wrong; 

We  fight— and  fly; 
We  love ;  we  lose ;  and  then,  ere  long, 

Stone-dead  we  lie, 
O  life!  is  all  thy  song 

"Endure  and — die?" 

BBYAN  WALLER  PROCTER  {Barry  Cormvaliy 
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SOLILOQUY   ON    DEATH. 

PROM  "  HAMLET,"  ACT  III.  SC.  1. 

Ham  LET. — To  be,  or  not  to  be, — ^that  is  the  ques- 
tion : — 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them? — To  die,  to  sleep;— 
No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 't  is  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die, — ^to  sleep; — 
To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream: — ay,  there's  the 

rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause :  there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The   oppressor's   wrong,   the   proud   man's   con- 
tumely. 
The  pains  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
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Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

ft 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


SIC   VITA.* 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue. 
Or  silver  drops  of  moi^tiing  dew, 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood, — 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies. 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies. 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot. 
The  flight  is  past, — and  man  forgot ! 

HENRY  KING. 


DEATH   THE    LEVELLER. 

[These  verses  are  said  to  have  *' chilled  the  heart  **  ol 
Oliver  Cromwell.] 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial   things; 

*  Claimed  for  Francis  Beaumont  by  some  authorities. 
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There  is  no  armor  against  fate; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings: 

Sceptre  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reaj)  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  whore  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still: 
Earlv  or  late. 
They  stooj)  to  fate. 
And  must  give  uj)  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  cai)tivos,  creej)  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds: 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb ; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

JAMKS  SIIIULEY. 


VIRTUE    IMMORTAL. 

SwEKT  Day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  skic; 
The  dew  shall  weej)  thy  fall  to-night; 

For  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  Rose,  whose  line  angi'ie  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  royt  is  ever  iu  its  grave. 

And  all  must  die. 

Sweet  Spring,  full  of  sweet  dsiyes  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
Thy  niusiek  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Onely  a  sweet  and  vertuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives; 
Bnt,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

GEORGE    UKODGBT. 


MAN'S    MORTALITY. 

Like  as  the  damask  rose  you  aee, 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
Op  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 
Op  like  the  morning  of  the  day, 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had, — 
E'en  such  is  man ;  whose  thread  is  spun, 
Drawn  out.  and  cut.  and  so  is  done. — 

The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth, 

The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth, 

The  suu  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 

The  gourd  consumes, — and  man  he  dies! 

Like  to  the  grass  that 's  newly  sprung, 
Or  like  a  tale  that 's  new  begim, 
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Op  like  the  bird  that 's  here  to-day, 
Or  like  the  pearled  dew  of  May, 
Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 
Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan, — 
E'en  such  is  man ;  who  lives  by  breath. 
Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. — 
The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended, 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew 's  ascended. 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  is  long. 
The  swan's  near  death, — man's  life  is  done! 

SIMON  WASTELL. 


MORTALITY. 

O  WHY  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  fast-flitting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 

Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  child  that  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  that  proved, 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  that  blessed, 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in 
whose  eye. 


AXD    BEREAVEMENT. 

8hoDe  beauty  and  pleasure, — her  triumplia  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  that  beloved  her  and 

praised 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
^re  bidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

TTie  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  to  the 

steep. 
The  beggar  that  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
^^ave  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

rxhe  saint  that  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
'-■'he  sinner  that  dared  to  reaiuin  uuforgiven. 
TXhe  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
^^Save  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

"^So   the  multitude  goes,  like  the  Bower  and   the 

weed 
TWhat  wither  away  to  let  othera  aiiooeed; 
^^o  the  multitude  conies,  even  those  we  behold, 
IXo  repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told. 

I^'or  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been; 
^V\'e  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have 
seen, — 
H     'V^'e  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same 

^H     -^nd  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have 

L 
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The  thoughts  we  are  thinking^  our  fathers  would 

think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  from,  they  too 

would  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  to,  they  too  would 

cling; 
But  it  speeds  from  the  earth  like  a  bird  on  the 

wing. 

They  loved,  but  their  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is 

cold; 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers 

may  come; 
They  joyed,  but  the  voice  of  their  gladness  is 

dumb. 

They  died,  ay !  they  died !  and  we  things  that  are 

now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage 

road. 

Yea!  hoiye  and  des})ondence,  and  pleasure  and 

])ain, 
Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the 

dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

T  is  the  wink  of  an  eye,  't  is  the  draught  of  a 
breath, 
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From   the  bloBBom  of  bealth  to  the  pnleiieHs  of 

denth. 
From    the   gilded    sjiloon    to    the    bier    and    the 

shroud, — 
O  why  should  the  sjiirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

WILLIAM  KNOX. 


THE    HOUK   OF    DEATH. 

Leaves  have  Iheir  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wiml's  hre.Tfh, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasous  for  thine  own,  oh !  Death. 


Da_v  ia  for  mortal  care, 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  rouod  the  joyous  hearth, 
Xiglit   for  the   dreams   of  sleep,   the  voice   of 
prayer — 
But  all  for  ihee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  ;ind  song,  and  wine; 
There   coined    a   day   of  griers   overwhelming 
power. 
.V  lime  for  softer  tears — hut  all  ai-e  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 

And  smile  at  thee — but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  riiiened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 
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Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thon  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh !  Death. 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 
When   autumn's   hue   shall    tinge   the   golden 
grain — 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee? 

Is  it  when  Spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale? 
They  have  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets 
rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely 
crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh !  Death. 

FELICIA  DOROTHEA  HEMAN8. 
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THE  TERM  OF  DEATH. 

Between  the  falliDg  leaf  and  rose-bud's  breath; 

The  bird's  forsaken  nest  and  her  new  song 
(And  this  is  all  the  time  there  is  for  Death) ; 

Tbe  worm  and  botterfly — it  is  not  longi 

SARAH    UOOGAN   BKYA^   PIATT, 


A   PICTURE   OF    DEATH. 


FROM   "  THE  GIAOL'B. 

He  wbo  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  lied, 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  iast  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Hare  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 
And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repose,  that  "s  there. 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not.  weeps  not  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  Obstraction's  apathy 
Apalls  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
Ab  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreada,  yet  dwells  upon; 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 
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He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed. 
The  first,  last  look  bv  death  revealed ! 
Such  is  the  asjiect  of  this  shore; 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away; 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished 
earth ! 

LORD  BYRON. 


THE    TWO    MYSTERIES. 

['*  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  its  wliite  coffin,  lay  the 
dead  child,  the  nephew  of  the  poet.  Near  it,  in  a  great 
chair,  sat  Walt  Whitman,  surrounded  by  little  ones,  and 
hold  in):;  a  beautiful  little  girl  on  his  lap.  She  looked 
wonderingly  at  the  spectacle  of  death,  and  then  inquir- 
in^^lv  into  the  old  man's  face.  *  You  don't  know  what  it 
is,  do  you,  my  dear?'  said  he,  and  added,  'We  don't, 
either.'"] 

^^ 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep 

and  still; 
The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so 

pale  and  chill; 
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The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may 

call  and  call; 
The  strange  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles 

over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate 

heart-pain; 
This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it 

again ; 
We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who 

leave  us  go, 
Nor  why  we  're  left  to  wonder  still,  nor  why  we 

do  not  know. 

But  this  we  know:    Our  loved  and  dead,  if  they 

should  come  this  day — 
Should  come  and  ask  us,  "  What  is  life?"  not 

one  of  us  could  say. 
Life  is  a  mystery,  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be; 
Yet,  O,  how  dear  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and 

see! 

Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones — and 

blessed  is  the  thought, 
"  So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved!  though  we  may 

show  you  nought ; 
We  may  not  to  the  quick  reveal  the  mystery  of 

death — 
Ye  cannot  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mystery  of 

breath." 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowl- 
edge or  intent, 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  chil- 
dren sent. 
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Nothing  is  known.  Bnt  I  believe  that  God  is  over- 
head; 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living^  so  death  Is  to  the 
dead. 

MARY    MAPBS  DODGB. 


THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — ' 
Comes  a  still  voice : — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy    image.    Earth,    that    nourished    thee,    shall 

claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again; 
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And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements ; 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone, — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world, — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth, — the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round 

all, 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man !    The  golden  sun. 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings, — yet  the  dead  are  there! 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
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The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep, — the  dead  reign  there  alone! 
So  Shalt  thon  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall^ 

come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train   ^ 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged    to    his    dungeon,    but    sustained  .and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 
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A  MORNING  THOUGHT. 

What  if  some  morning,   when   the   stars  were 
paling, 
And  the  dawn  whitened,  and  the  east  was  clear, 
Strange  peace  and  rest  fell  on  me  from  the  pres- 
ence 
Of  a  benignant  spirit  standing  near; 

And  I  should  tell  him,  as  he  stood  beside  me: — 
"  This  is  our  earth — most  friendly  earth,  and 
fair; 

Daily  its  sea  and  shore  through  sun  and  shadow 
Faithful  it  turns,  robed  in  its  azure  air; 

"There  is  blest  living  here,  loving  and  serving, 
And   quest    of   truth,    and    serene   friendships 
dear: 

But  stay  not,  Spirit!     Earth  has  one  destroyer — 
His  name  is  Death :  flee,  lest  he  find  thee  here! '' 

And  what  if  then,  while  the  still  morning  bright- 
ened. 
And  freshened  in  the  elm  the  summer's  breath. 
Should  gravely  smile  on  me  the  gentle  angel, 
And   take   my   hand   and   say,   "  My    name    is 
Death  "  ? 

EDWARD   ROWLAND    SILL. 
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NOW  AND  AFTERWARDS. 

^  Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  and  labor  is  past.** 

—RUSSIAN  PROYEBB. 

"  Two  hands  upon  the  breast, 

And  labor  's  done; 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest, — 

The  race  is  won ; 
Two  eyes  with  coin-weights  shut. 

And  all  tears  cease; 
Two  lips  where  grief  is  mute. 

Anger  at  peace :  " 
So  pray  we  oftentimes,  mourning  our  lot; 
God  in  his  kindness  answereth  not. 

"  Two  hands  to  work  addrest 

Aye  for  his  praise; 
Two  feet  that  never  rest 

Walking  his  ways; 
Two  eves  that  look  above 

Through  all  their  tears; 
Two  lips  still  breathing  love, 

Not  wrath,  nor  fears:  " 
So  pray  we  afterwards,  low  on  our  knees; 
Pardon  those  erring  prayers!    Father,  hear 
these ! 

DINAU    MAUIA    MULOCK   CRAIK. 
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THE   GRAVE   OF   SOPHOCLES. 

Tenderly,  ivy,  on  Sophocles'  grave — right  ten- 
derly— twine 

Garlanding  over  the  mound  network  of  delicate 
green. 

Everywhere  flourish  the  flower  of  the  rose,  and  the 
clustering  vine 

Pour  out  its  branches  around,  wet  with  their  glis- 
tering sheen. 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  wisdom  and  grace  it  was 
his  to  combine ; 

Priest  of  the  gay  and  profound,  sweetest  of  singers 
terrene. 

From  the  Greek  of  SIMMIAS. 
Translation  of  WILLIAM  M.  HABDINGE. 


INSCRIPTION   ON    MELROSE    ABBEY. 

The  earth  goes  on  the  earth  glittering  in  gold. 
The  earth  goes  to  the  earth  sooner  than  it  wold ; 
The  earth  builds  on  the  earth  castles  and  towers, 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth — All  this  is  ours. 


ON    THE    TOMBS    IN    WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. 

Mortality,  behold  and  fear 
What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here ! 
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Think  how  many  roval  bones 

Sleep  within  these  heaps  of  stones; 

Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands. 

Who  now  want  stitmjjth  to  stir  their  handa, 

Whei*e  from  their  pulpits  sealed  with  dust 

They  preach,  "  In  greatness  is  no  trust," 

Here  's  an  acre  sown  indeed 

With  the  richest  royallest  seed 

That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 

Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin : 

Hero  the  hones  of  birth  have  (Tied 

"  Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died ! " 

Hei-e  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings: 

Hew*  's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 

Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 


ELEGY  WRITTEN    IN  A  COUNTRY 
ClWRimYARl). 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knoll  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  j)loughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  lcav(\s  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscaj)e  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillnc^ss  holds, 

Save  where  the  bo(»tle  whec^ls  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds: 

Save  that,  from  vonder  ivv-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 


0#  smh  as,  wandering  near  her  Boeret  bower, 
MoleHt  ber  ancient  BOlitar.v  reiga. 

C  JBaik!  Low  tbe  lioly  i-atm  tbat  breathes  arocnd 
Bids  every  fierce  tuniultuouu  paKstou  ceaHc; 

i  B^  still  small  accents  whiajK-riug  from  the  ground 
The  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace.]* 

■=**neath  those  rugj^  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  molderiug 
heap, 

*^3ch  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  mde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

A" he  breezy  call  of  incenBe-brea thing  morn, 

The   swallow  twittering   from   tbe   straw-built 
sbed, 
*-»""he  twk's  shrill  chirion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

Xo  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

^P^or  them  no  more  tbe  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  ber  evening  care; 

^S^o  fhifdren  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

CJft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  tbe  stiibbi»ru  glebe  has  broke; 

l3ow  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 
How   bowed   the   woods   beneath   their   sturdy 
stroke ! 

l>t  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Tbeir  boniely  joys,  and  destiny  olwcure; 
*  Betnoved  by  tbe  aulhor  trom  tbe  original  poem. 
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Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gaye. 

Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  faulty 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and 
vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  liave  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  livmg  lyre : 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
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Some    village    Hampden,    that,    with    dauntless 
breast, 

The  little  tryant  of  his  fields  withstood, 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  con- 
fined; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With   uncouth   rhymes  and   shapeless   sculpture 
decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
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Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered 
mnse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonored  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate. 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peoj)  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old,  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rovej 


liiooping,  wofiilwiin,  like  oiie  forlorn, 
Or   (TiiKed   with    nire,   or  crossed    in   liopeleaa 
love. 

**     One  niori)  I  uiissetl  him  on  the  customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  neai'  his  favorite  tree; 

--"^^  nother  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Xor  up  tbe  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  lie; 

*"      The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  siid  nrray, 

Slow  through  the  cliurch-way  path  we  saw  him 
!>orne. 

^^-  jiproach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE    EPITAPH. 

^•r*re  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Karth 

.\  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown; 

^     fliip  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Slelancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

■  — «irgp  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heaven  did  a  rfcnnipennp  as  largely  send; 

^^  e  gave  to  Misery  all  he  bad.  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  rieavcn  ("t  was  all  he  wished) 
a  friend. 

^^^o  farther  seeit  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  drpad  abode, 
<  There  tbey  alike  in  tremblinp:  hoite  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  und  his  fiod. 


f 
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GOD'S-ACRE. 

I  LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's- Acre!    It  is  just; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's  Acre !    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts. 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas!  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast. 
In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom. 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on 
earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare.  Death,  turn  up  the 
sod, 

And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 
This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow ! 

HENRY   WADSWOBTH    LONGFELLOW. 


♦, 


m^^r 
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SLEEPY    HOLLOW. 


F 


Id 
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c  abbe.T'a  gloom,  nor  dark  catbedrnl  stoops, 

So  winding  torchee  paint  tlie  midnight  air; 
'.en  the  green  pines  delight,  the  impen  droops 

Along  the  modefst  patiiways,  and  those  fair 
ale  astecs  of  the  season  spread  their  plumes 

Around  this  field,  fit  garden  for  our  tombs. 

d  Shalt  thou  pause  to  hear  some  funeral  bell 
Slow  stealing  o'er  thy  heart  in  this  calm  place, 
ot  with  a  throb  of  pain,  a  feverish  knell, 
But  in  its  kind  and  supplicating  grace, 

s.  (Jo,  pilgrim,  on  thy  march,  be  more 
Friend  to  the  friendless  than  thou  wast  before; 


im  from  the  loved  one's  rest  serenity: 
Tomorrow  that  soft  bell  for  thee  shall  sound, 
d  thou  repose  beneath  the  whispering  tree, 
One  tribute  more  to  this  submissive  (ground; — 
'rison  thy  soul  from  malife,  bar  out  pride, 
Nor  these  pale  flowers  nor  this  still  field  de- 
ride: 


^^Bather  to  those  ascents  of  being  turn, 

WTiere  a  ne'er-setting  sun  illumes  the  year 

^teternal,  and  the  incessant  watch-flres  burn 
Of  unspent  holiness  and  goodness  clear,' — 
forget  man's  littleness,  deserve  the  best, 

God'a  mercy  In  thy  thought  and  life  confest. 

WILLIAM    ELLERV    CHANNING. 
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THE    QUAKER    GRAVEYARD. 

Four  straight  brick  walls,  severely  plain, 

A  quiet  city  squareinrround ; 
A  level  space  of  nanieless  graves, — 

The  Quakers'  burial^juround. 

In  gown  of  gray,*  or  coat  of  drab, 
Thev  trod  the  common  ways  of  life. 

With  passions  held  in  -sternest  leash, 
And  hearts  that  knew  not  strife. 

To  yon  gfim  meeting-house  they  fared, 
With  thoughts  as  sober  as  their  speech, 

To  voiceless  prayer,  to  songless  praise. 
To  hear  the  elders  preach. 

Through  quiet  lengths  of  days  they  came, 
With  scarce  a  change  to  this  repose; 

Of  all  life's  loveliness  thev  took 
The  thorn  without  the  rose. 

But  in  the  i)orch  and  o'er  the  graves. 
Glad  rings  llie  southward  robin's  glee. 

And  sparrows  fill  the  autumn  air 
With  merry  mutiny; 

While  on  the  graves  of  drab  and  gray 
The  rod  and  gold  of  autumn  lie. 

And  wilful  Nature  decks  the  sod 
In  gentlest  mockery. 

SILAS    WP:IR    MITCHELL, 
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GREENWOOD   CEMETERY. 

How  calm  they  sleep  beneath  the  shade 

Who  once  were  weary  of  the  strife, 
And  bent,  like  us,  beneath  the  load 
Of  human  life ! 

The  willow  hangs  with  sheltering  grace 

And  benediction  o'er  their  sod, 
And  Nature,  hushed,  assures  the  soul 
They  rest  in  God. 

O  weary  hearts,  what  rest  is  here. 

From  all  that  curses  vonder  town ! 
So  deep  the  peace,  I  almost  long 
To  lay  me  down. 

For,  oh,  it  will  be  blest  to  sleep. 

Nor  dream,  nor  move,  that  silent  night, 
Till  wakened  in  immortiil  strength 
And  heavenly  light ! 

CRAMMOND   KENNEDY. 


THE   DEAD. 

The  dead  abide  with  us !     Though  stark  and  cold 
Kirth  seems  to  grip  them,  they  are  with  us  still : 
They  have  forged  our  chains  of  being  for  good  or 

ill; 
And  their  invisible  hands  these  hands  yet  hold. 
Our  perishable  bodies  are  the  mould 
In  which  their  strong  imperishable  will — 
Mortality's  deep  yearning  to  fulfil — 
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Hath  grown  incorporate  through  dim  time  imtolcL 

Vibrations  infinite  of  life  in  death. 

As  a  star's  travelling  light  survives  its  star  I 

So  may  we  hold  our  lives,  that  when  we  are 

The  fate  of  those  who  then  will  draw  this  breath. 

They  shall  not  drag  us  to  their  judgment-bar. 

And  curse  the  heritage  which  we  bequeath. 

MATHILDE  BUND. 


ON  A  GRAVE  AT  GRINDELWALD. 

Hbbe  let  us  leave  him ;  for  his  shroud  the  snow; 

For  funeral-lamps  he  has  the  planets  seven. 
For  a  great  sign  the  icy  stair  shall  go 

Between  the  heights  to  heaven. 

One  moment  stood  he  as  the  angels  stand, 
High  in  the  stainless  eminence  of  air ; 

The  next,  he  was  not,  to  his  fatherland 
Translated  unaware. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  HENRT  BITERS 


THE  EMIGRANT   LASSIE. 

As  I  came  wandering  down  Glen  Spean, 
Where  the  braes  are  green  and  grassy. 

With  my  light  step  I  overtook 
A  weary.footed  lassie. 

She  had  one  bundle  on  her  back. 

Another  in  her  hand. 
And  she  walked  as  one  who  was  full  loath 

To  travel  from  the  land. 
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Qdotti  I,  "My  bonoie  lass!" — for  she 

Had  hair  of  Uowiag  gold, 
And  dark  brown  eyes,  and  dainty  limbs, 

Bigbt  pleasant  to  behold — 

"My  bonnie  lass,  what  aileth  thee, 

On  this  bright  summer  day, 
To  travel  sad  and  shoeless  thns 

Upon  the  stony  way? 

"  I  'm  fresh  and  strong,  and  stoutly  shod, 

And  thou  art  burdened  so; 
March  lightly  now.  and  let  me  bear 

The  bundles  as  we  go," 

"No,  nol"  she  said,  "that  may  not  be; 

What 's  mine  is  mine  to  bear; 
Of  good  or  ill,  as  Ood  may  will, 

I  take  my  portioned  share." 

"But  you  have  two,  and  I  have  none; 

One  burden  give  to  me; 
I'll  take  that  bundle  from  thy  back 

That  heavier  seems  to  be. 

"No,  no!"  she  said;  "this,  if  you  will, 
That  holds — no  hand  but  mine 

May  bear  its  weight  from  dear  Glen  Bpean 
'Cross  the  Atlantic  brine!" 

"Well,  well!  but  tell  me  what  may  be 
Within  that  precious  load. 
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Which  thou  dost  bear  with  such  fine  care 
Along  the  dusty  road? 

"  Belike  it  is  some  present  rare 
From  friend  in  parting  hour; 

Perhaps,  as  prudent  maidens  wont, 
Thou  tak'st  with  thee  thy  dower.*' 

She  drooped  her  head,  and  with  her  hand 
She  gave  a  mournful  wave: 

"Oh,  do  not  jest,  dear  sir! — it  is 
Turf  from  my  mother's  grave!'* 

I  spoke  no  word :  we  sat  and  wept 

By  the  road-side  together; 
No  purer  dew  on  that  bright  day 

Was  dropi>ed  upon  the  heather. 

JOHN    STUART    BLACKIB. 


THE  OLD  SEXTON. 

NiGii  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made, 
Leaned  a  sexton  old  on  his  earth-worn  spade; 
His  work  was  done,  and  be  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral  train  at  the  open  gate. 
A  relic  of  bygone  days  was  he, 
And  his  locks  were  white  as  the  foamy  sea; 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin : 
"  I  gather  them  in :  I  gather  them  in. 

"  I  gather  them  in !  for  man  and  boy, 
Year  after  year  of  grief  and  joy, 
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I've  builded  the  bouses  that  lie  around, 
Id  every  nook  of  this  burial  grouod; 
Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son, 
Come  to  rnj  solitude,  one  by  one: 
Bnt  eome  they  strangers  or  (-oine  they  kin — 
I  gather  them  in,  I  gather  them  in. 

"  Many  are  with  me.  bnt  still  I  'm  alone. 

I  'm  king  of  the  dead — and  I  make  my  throne 

On  a  monument  Rlab  of  marble  cold; 

And  my  sceptre  of  rule  is  the  spade  I  hold: 

Come  they  from  cottage  or  come  they  from  hall, 

Mankind  are  my  subjects,  all,  all.  all ! 

Let  them  loiter  in  pleasure  or  toilfully  spin — 

I  gather  them  in.  I  gather  them  Id. 


"  I  gather  them  in,  and  their  final  re»t 
Is  here,  down  here,  in  earth's  dark  breast!  " 
And  the  sexton  ceased,  for  the  funeral  train 
Wound  mutely  o'er  that  solemn  plain! 
And  I  said  to  my  heart,  when  time  is  told, 
A  mightier  voice  than  that  seston's  old 
Will  sound  o'er  the  last  tramp's  dreadful  din — 
»Uier  them  in,  I  gather  them  in." 

PABK  BENJAMIN. 


THE    FIRST    SNOW-PALL. 

^B  snow  bad  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

1  busily  all  the  night 
bd  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

1  a  silence  deep  and  white. 
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Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down. 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds. 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  *^  Father,  who  makes  it  snow?" 

And  1  told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remember  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 
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Flake  hy  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  onr  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall!" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kiased  her; 

And  she,  kitsstng  back,  could  not  know 
That  mif  kiss  was  given  to  bes  sister. 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

JAME3   RUSSELL    LOWELL, 


THE    MORNING-GLORY. 

Wb  wreathed  about  our  darling's  head 

The  morning-glory  bright; 
Her  little  face  looked  out  beneath 

80  full  of  life  and  light, 
80  lit  as  with  a  Hunrise, 

That  we  could  only  say, 
"  She  is  the  morning-glory  true, 

And  her  poor  tyi>e8  are  they." 

So  always  from  that  happy  time 

We  called  her  by  their  name, 
And  very  fitting  did  it  seem, — 

For  sure  as  morning  came. 
Behind  her  cradle  bare  she  smiled 

To  catch  the  first  faint  ray, 
As  from  the  trellis  smiles  the  flower 

And  opens  to  the  day. 
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But  not  so  beautiful  thej  rear 

Their  airy  cups  of  blue, 
As  turned  her  sweet  eyes  to  the  light. 

Brimmed  with  sleei)'s  tender  dew; 
And  not  so  close  their  tendrils  fine 

Round  their  supports  are  thrown, 
As  those  dear  arms  whose  outstretched  plea 

Clasped  all  hearts  to  her  own. 

We  used  to  think  how  she  had  come, 

Even  as  comes  the  flower, 
The  last  and  perfect  added  gift 

To  crown  Love's  morning  hour; 
And  how  in  her  was  imaged  forth 

The  love  we  could  not  say, 
As  on  the  little  dewdrops  round 

Shines  back  the  heart  of  day. 

We  never  could  have  thought,  O  God, 

That  she  must  wither  up. 
Almost  before  a  day  was  flown. 

Like  the  morning-glory's  cup; 
We  never  thouglit  to  see  her  droop 

Hor  fair  and  noble  head. 
Till  she  lav  stretched  before  our  eves, 

Wilted,  and  cold,  and  dead! 

The  morning-glory's  blossoming 

Will  so(m  be  coining  round, — 
We  see  their  rows  of  lieart-shajied  leaves 

Upspringing  from  the  ground ; 
The  tender  tilings  tlie  winter  killed 

Renew  again  their  birth, 
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But  the  glory  of  our  morning 
Has  passed  away  from  earth. 

Earth !  in  vain  our  aching  eyes 

Stretch  over  thy  green  plain ! 
Too  harsh  thy  dews,  too  gross  thine  air, 

Her  spirit  to  sustain ; 
But  up  in  groves  of  Paradise 

Full  surely  we  shall  see 
Our  morning-glory  beautiful 

Twine  round  our  dear  Lord's  knee. 

MARIA  WHITE  LOWELL. 


THE    WIDOW'S    MITE. 

A  WIDOW — she  had  onlv  one! 
A  puny  and  decrepit  son; 

But,  day  and  night, 
Though  fretful  oft,  and  weak  and  small^ 
A  loving  child,  he  was  her  all — 

The  Widow's  Mite. 

The  Widow's  Mite — ay,  so  sustained, 
She  battled  onward,  nor  complained. 

Though  friends  wcM-e  fewer: 
And  while  she  1  oiled  for  daily  fare, 
A  little  crutch  upon  the  stair 

Was  music  to  her. 

I  saw  her  then, — and  now  I  see 
That,  though  resigned  and  cheerful,  she 
Has  sorrowed  much: 
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She  has,  He  gave  it  tenderly, 
Much  faith ;  and  carefully  laid  by. 
The  little  crutch. 

FREDERICK    LOCKER-LA MP80N, 


ARE    THE    CHILDREN    AT    HOME? 

Each  day,  when  the  glow  of  sunset 

Fades  in  the  western  skv. 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  tripping  lightly  by, 
I  steal  away  from  my  husband, 

Asleep  in  his  easy-chair. 
And  watch  from  the  open  door-way 

Their  faces  fresh  and  fair. 

Alone  in  the  dear  old  homestead 

That  once  was  full  of  life. 
Ringing  with  girlish  laughter. 

Echoing  boyish  strife. 
We  two  are  waiting  together; 

And  oft,  as  the  shadows  come, 
With  tremulous  voice  he  calls  mo, 

"It  is  night!  are  the  children  home?" 

"  Yes,  love! ''  I  answer  him  gently, 

"  They  're  all  home  long  ago;  " — 
And  I  sing,  in  my  quivering  treble, 

A  song  so  soft  and  low, 
Till  the  old  man  drops  to  slumber. 

With  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
And  I  toll  to  myself  the  number 

At  home  in  the  better  land. 
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At  lionie,  where  never  a  sorrow 

Shall  dim  their  ejes  with  tears! 
Where  the  smile  of  God  is  on  them 

Through  all  the  summer  years! 
I  know, — jet  my  arms  are  empty, 

That  fondly  folded  seven, 
And  the  mother  heart  within  me 

Is  almost  starved  for  heaven. 

Bometimes,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 

I  only  shut  my  eyes, 
And  the  children  are  all  about  me, 

A  vision  from  the  skies : 
The  babes  whose  dimpled  fingers 

Lost  the  way  to  my  breast, 
And  the  beautiful  ones,  the  uagels, 

Passed  to  the  world  of  the  blest 

With  never  a  cloud  upon  them, 

I  see  their  radinnt  brows; 
My  boys  that  1  gave  to  freedom, — 

The  red  sword  sealed  their  vows! 
In  a  tangled  Southern  foi-est, 

Twin  brothers  bold  and  brave, 
They  fell;  and  the  Hag  they  died  for. 

Thank  God!  floats  over  their  grave. 

A  breath,  and  the  vision  is  lifted 

Away  on  wings  of  light. 
And  again  we  two  are  together, 

All  alone  in  the  night. 
They  tell  me  his  mind  is  failing, 

But  I  smile  at  idle  fears; 
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He  is  onl3'  back  with  the  children, 
In  the  dear  and  peaceful  years. 

And  still,  as  the  summer  sunset 

Fades  awav  in  the  west. 
And  the  wee  ones,  tired  of  playing, 

Go  trooping  home  to  rest, 
My  husband  calls  from  his  corner, 

"  Say,  love,  have  the  children  come?'* 
And  I  answer,  with  eyes  uplifted, 

"  Yes,  dear!  they  are  all  at  home." 

margar£:t  e.  m.  sangsteb. 


JIM'S    KIDS. 

Jim  was  a  fisherman,  up  on  the  hill. 

Over  the  beach  lived  he  and  his  wife, 
In  a  little  house — you  can  see  it  still — 

An'  their  two  fair  boys;  upon  my  life 
You  never  seen  two  likelier  kids, 

In  spite  of  their  antics  an'  tricks  an'  noise^ 

Than  them  two  bovs! 

Jim  would  go  out  in  his  boat  on  the  sea, 

Just  as  the  rest  of  us  fishermen  did, 
An'  when  he  come  back  at  night  thar  'd  be, 

Up  to  his  knees  in  the  surf,  each  kid, 
A  beck'nin'  and  cheerin'  to  fisherman  Jim; 

He  'd  hear  'em,  you  bet,  above  the  roar 

Of  the  waves  on  the  shore. 

But  one  night  Jim  came  a  sailin'  home 
And  the  little  kids  weren't  on  the  sands; 
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Jim  kiodei-  wondered  they  hadn't  comp, 
And   a  trembliu'   took   hold  o'   bis  knee! 
hands. 

And  he  learnt  the  worst  uji  on  the  hill, 
In  the  little  honse,  an'  he  bowed  hia  head; 
"The  fever."  they  said. 

T  was  an  awful  time  for  fisherman  Jim, 

With  them  darlin's  a  dyin'  afore  his  eyes, 
They  bep'  a  rallin*  an*  beck'nin'  him. 

Fop  they  kinder  wandered  in  mind.    Their  cries 
Were  about  the  waves  and  fl«herman  Jim 

And  the  little  lioat  a  sailin'  for  shore 

Till  they  spoke  no  more. 

Well,  fisherniUQ  Jim  lived  on  nnd  on, 

And  his  hair  grew  white  and  the  wrinkles  ciinie, 
But  be  never  smiled  and  his  heart  seemed  gone. 

And  he  never  was  heard  to  speak  the  name 
Of  the  little  kids  who  were  buried  there, 

Up  on  the  hill  in  night  o*  the  sea, 

Under  a  willow  tree. 

One  night  they  came  and  told  me  to  haste 

To  the  house  on  the  hill,  for  Jim  was  sick, 
And  they  said  I  hadn't  no  time  to  waste. 

For  his  tide  was  ebhin'  powerful  quick 
An*  he  seemed  to  be  wandVin'  and  crazy  like, 

An'  a  seein'  sights  he  oughtn't  to  see, 

An'  bad  called  for  me. 

And  fisherman  Jim  «ez  be  to  me, 

"It's  my  last,  last  cruise,  you  understand, 
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I  'in  sailin'  a  dark  and  dreadful  sea^ 
But  oflf  on  the  further  shore,  on  the  sand^ 

Are  the  kids,  who  's  a  beck'nin'  and  callin'  my 
name 
Jess  as  they  did,  oh,  mate,  you  know, 
In  the  long  ago." 

No,  sir!  he  wasn't  afeard  to  die, 

For  all  that  night  he  seemed  to  see 
His  little  boys  of  the  years  gone  by. 

And  to  hear  sweet  voices  forgot  b^^  me ; 
An'  just  as  the  mornin'  sun  came  up, 

"  They  're  a  holdin'  me  by  the  hands,"  he  cried, 

And  so  he  died. 

EUGENE  FIELD. 


THE    MAY   QUEEN. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 

mother  dear ; 
To-morrow  '11  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad 

new-year, — 
Of  all  the  glad  new-year,  mother,  the  maddest, 

merriest  day ; 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

There  's  many  a  black,  black  eye,  they  say,  but 

none  so  bright  as  mine; 
There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and 

Caroline; 
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But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land, 

they  say : 
So  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall 

never  wake, 
If  3'ou  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins 

to  break ; 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers  and  buds,  and 

garlands  gay; 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley,  whom  think  ye  should  I 

see 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the   bridge  beneath   the 

hazel-tree? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave 

him  yesterday, — 
But  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all 

in  white; 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash 

of  light.  ^ 
They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what 

they  say, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love, — but  that  can 
never  be ; 
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They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother, — v 

is  that  to  me? 
There's  many  a  bolder  lad '11  woo  me  any 

mer  day ; 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'nB. 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 


Little  EflBe  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to 

green. 
And  you  '11  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  mr«- 

the  Queen ; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  '11  come 

far  away ; 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 


The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  woven 

wavy  bowers, 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sw 

cuckoo-flowers ; 
And  the  wild  marsli-marigold  shines  like  fire 

swamps  and  hollows  gray; 
And  I  'in  to  bo  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 


The  night-winds  eoine  and  go,  mother,  upon  th*- 

meadow-grass. 
And  the  hai)py  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighte 

as  they  pass; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  th 

livelong  day; 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  t 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 
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All  the  valley,  mother,  '11  be  fresh  and  green  and 

still, 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the 

hill, 
And  the  rivulet   in  the  flowery  dale '11  merrily 

glance  and  play. 
For  1  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me 

early,  mother  dear; 
To-morrow  '11  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad 

new-year ; 
To-morrow  '11   be  of  all   the  year   the   maddest, 

merriest  day, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 


NEW  year's  eve. 


If  you  're  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 

mother  dear, 
For  1  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  new- 

vear. 
It  is  the  last  new-vear  that  T  shall  evTr  see, — 
Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mold,  and  think 

no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set, — he  set  and  left  be- 
hind 

The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my 
peace  of  mind ; 
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And  the  new-year's  coming  up,  mother;  but  I 

shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the 

tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers;  we  had 

a  merry  day, — 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made 

me  Queen  of  May ; 
And  we  danced  about  the  May-pole  and  in  the 

hazel  copse, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall  white 

chimney-tops. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills, — the  frost 

is  on  the  pane ; 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again. 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come 

out  on  high, — 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

The  building-rook  '11  caw  from  the  windy  tall 
elm-tree, 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea, 

And  the  swallow  '11  come  back  again  with  sum- 
mer o'er  the  wave, 

But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mol- 
dering  grave. 

Upon  the  chancel  casement,  and  upon  that  grave 

of  mine, 
In  the  early,  early  morning  the  summer  sun  '11 

shine, 


^Hbefore  tbtr  red  cock  crows  from  tlie  farui  upon 
^B  the  bill,— 

^^B^bon  .YOU  are  warm-asleep,  uiotber,  iiiid  all  tlie 
^^V  world  is  still. 

^^^'^^n   tbe   HowerB  come  again,  mother,  beneath 

^r  the  waning  light 

'       Tou  'II  never  see  tne  more  in  the  long  gray  fields 

at  night; 
^^  ^*l>^ii  from  tbe  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs 
^^^  blow  cool 

^^F^n     the   oat-grass  and   the  sword-grass,   itnd   the 
^B  bulrush  in  the  pool. 

^^P^ou  'II  bury  me.  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  haw- 
^r  thorn  shade, 

-*Htl   you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I 
am  lowly  laid. 

I     Khali  not  forget  you,  mother;  I  shall  bear  you 
^L^  when  you  pass, 

^^^^  ith  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and 
B^  pleasant  grass. 

'•ave  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you  'II  forgive 

me  now; 
**^  'II  kiss  rae,  my  own  mother,  upon  my  cheek 
and  brow; 
■^**^",    nay,  you  mnat  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief 
be  wild; 
^**tj  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother — you  have  an- 
other child. 

I  *'    I   can,  1  '11  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my 
resting-place; 
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Though  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  locn^l: 

upon  your  face; 
Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  harki 

what  vou  sav. 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  I 

far  away. 


Good  night!    good  night!  when  I  have  said  go 

night  fore  verm  ore, 
And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold     ^ 

the  door, 
Don't  let  EflBe  come  to  see  me  till  my  grav^ 

growing  green, — 
She'll  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I 

been. 

She'll  find  my  garden  tools  upon  the  graim^^"^ 

floor.  ^^Y 

Let  her  take  'em — they  are  hers;  I  shall  n^  ^^ 

garden  more.  ^.^U 

Bui  tell  her,  when  I  'm  gone,  to  train  the  roseb- 

that  1  set 
About  the  parlor  window  and  the  box  of  mi; 

onette. 


Good  night,  sweet-mother!  Call  me  before  the  <I 

is  born. 
All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mor 
But  1  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  ne 

year,— 
So,   if  you  're  waking,   call   me,   call   me  earf 

mother  dear. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am ; 
And  in  the  fields  all  around  I  hear  the  bleating  of 

the  lamb. 
How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the 

Tear! 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the 

violet 's  here. 

O,  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the 

skies ; 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to  me  that 

cannot  rise; 
And  sweet   is   all   the   land   about,   and  all   the 

flowers  that  blow ; 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life,  to  me  that 

long  to  go. 

It  seemed  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the 
blessed  sun. 

And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay;  and  yet,  His 
will  be  done  I 

But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  re- 
lease ; 

And  that  good  man,  the  dei'gyman,  has  told  me 
words  of  i)eace. 

O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice,  and  on  his  silver 

hair, 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet 

me  there  I 
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Of  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver 

head! 
A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside 

mj  bed. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  showed  me  all 

the  sin ; 
Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there  's 

One  will  let  me  in. 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if  that 

could  be; 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for 

me. 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death- 
watch  beat, — 

There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and 
morning  meet ; 

But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand 
in  mine. 

And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the 
sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels 

call,— 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark 

was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisi)er,  and  the  wind  l>egan  to 

roll, 
And   in  the  wild   March-morning  I   heard  them 

call  my  soul. 

For,  lying  broad  awake,  I  thought  of  you  and  Effle 
dear; 
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I   sa^;%'  vou  sitting  iu  tlie  liouae,  and  I  no  longer 

Ijere ; 
^'itli  al!  my  strength  I  iirayed  for  botli, — and  so 

1  felt  resijnied, 
And    up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the 

wind. 

1  trliought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  1  listened  in  my 

Ijed; 
Axi  «J    then  did  something  speak  to  me, —  I  know  not 

'V'bat  was  said; 
For-    great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all 

my  mind, 
■^■^<i    U[i  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  tlie 

^ind. 

'■'^  <:    jou  were  sleeping;  and  I  said,  *'  It 's  not  for 

them, — it's  mine;" 
*'"^*i     if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it 
for  a  sign. 
**  *i    once  again  it  came,  and  close  Iteside  (he  win- 
dow-bars  ; 
**^xa  seemed  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and  die 
among  the  stars. 


ow  I  think  my  time  is  near;  I  trust  it  is.    I 

know 

blesH&d  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will 

have  to  go. 
'^'*<i  for  myself,  indeed.  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-day; 
"^t   Effie,  you  must  comfort  htr  when  I  am  past 

away. 
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And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not 

to  fret; 
There 's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him 

happy  yet. 
If  I  had  lived — I  cannot  tell — I  might  have  been 

his  wife ; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with  my 

desire  of  life. 

O,  look !  the  sun  begins  to  rise !  the  heavens  are  in 

a  glow ; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them 

I  know. 
And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his 

light  may  shine, — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than 

mine. 

O,  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this 

day  is  done 
The  voice  that  now  is  si)eaking  may  he  beyond  the 

sun, — 
Forever  and   forever  with  those  just  souls  and 

true, — 
And  what  is  life,  tliat  we  should  moan?  why  make 

we  such  ado? 

Forever  and  forever,  all  in  a  blessed  home, — 
And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  aud  Kffie 

come, — 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your 

breast, — 
And   the  wicked   cease  from  troubling,  and   the 

weary  are  at  rest. 

ALFRED^   LORD  TEXXYSON. 
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ON    ANNE    ALLEN. 


I  An«l    dit 


wind  blew  keenly  from  tbe  Western  aea, 


the   deud   leuves   ultiuting   from   tbe 


tree — 

"V'^auity  of  viiniliep,  the  I'WiU-her  saith — 
*^*^**  Ti"K  tbeiu  np  l>pfore  her  Father's  door 
*•   t»«?n  I  snw  her  wlioiii  I  sliall  see  no  more — 
■        AiT^-p  cannot  bribe  thee,  IJeath. 


'  ""i^^     went  nbrond  tbe  fnlltng  leaveo  amoDg, 
'    '*«^    eaw  tbe  merr.v  season  fade,  and  Bung — 
^^^^anity  of  vanities  the  Preacher  saith — 
"^  *"^^«?I_V  she  wandered  in  the  lealleNH  wood, 

P*"**  «3  said  that  all  was  fresh,  and  fair,  and  good— 

P        *^  lie  knew  thee  not,  O  Death. 


_  ''■^^^    l>oiin<i  her  shining  hair  across  her  brow 

^  ^^^   wfut  into  tht!  ganlen  fading  now ; 
^     ^^•^^anit.v  of  vanities  the  Treaclier  saith — 
•^  ^^  if  one  sighed  to  think  that  it  was  sere, 


I 


smiled  to  think  that  it  would  bloom  n 
»lie  feared  thee  not,  O  Death, 

_*^*oming  she  came  back  to  the  tbeerful  room 

'  "tzh  all  tbe  fairer  flowers  .vet  in  bloom — 

^-'anit.y  of  vanities  tbe  I'reai-her  saith — 

fragrant  knot  for  each  of  us  she  tied, 

^*i<J  plared  the  fairest  at  her  Father's  side — 

^be  cannot  cbarm  thee.  Death. 
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Her  pleasant  smile  spread  sunshine  upon  all; 

We  heard  her  sweet  clear  laughter  in  the  Hall- 
Vanity  of  vanities  the  Preacher  saith — 

We  heard  her  sometimes  after  evening  prayer, 

As  she  went  singing  softly  up  the  stair — 
No  voice  can  charm  thee,  Death. 

Where  is  the  pleasant  smile,  the  laughter  kind, 
That  made  sweet  music  of  the  winter  wind? 

Vanity  of  vanities  the  Preacher  saith — 
Idly  they  gaze  upon  her  empty  place. 
Her  kiss  hath  faded  from  her  Father's  face — 

She  is  with  thee,  O  Death. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 


SONNET. 

(suggested     by     MR.     WATTS'S     PICTURE     OP     LOVE 

AND   DEATH.) 

Yea^  Love  is  strong  as  life;  he  casts  out  fear, 
And  wrath,  and  hate,  and  all  our  envious  foes; 
He  stands  upon  the  threshold,  quick  to  close 
The  gate  of  happiness  ere  should  appear 
Death's  dreaded  i)resence — ay,  but  Death  draws 

near, 
And  large  and  gray  the  towering  outline  grows. 
Whose  face  is  veiled  and  hid;  and  yet  Love  knows 
Full  well,  too  well,  alas!  that  Death  is  here. 
Death  tramples  on  the  roses;  Death  comes  in. 
Though  Love,  with  outstretched  arms  and  wings 

outspread. 
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^\'ouId  bar  the  way*— poor  Lovp.  whose  wings  be- 
gin 

To  droop,  half-torn  as  are  the  roses  dead 

Already  at  his  feet— but  Death  must  win. 

And  Love  grows  faint  beneath  that  ponderous 
tread! 

LADY  LINDSAY. 

JEUNE    FILLE    ET   JKUNE    FLEUR. 

The  bier  descends,  the  spotless  roses  too, 

The  father's  tribute  in  his  saddest  hour: 
O   Earth!   that  bore  them   both,  thou   hast   thy 
due, — 
The  fair  young  girl  and  flower. 

Give  them  not  back  unto  a  world  again, 

Where     mourntDg,     grief,     and     agony     have 
power,— 
M'here     winds     destroy,     and     suns     malignant 
reign, — 
That  fair  young  girl  and  flower. 
Iiightly  thou  sleepeat.  young  Eliza,  now, 

Xor   fear'st    the    burning    heat,    nor    chilling 
shower ; 
They  both  have  perished  in  their  morning  glow, — 

The  fair  young  girl  and  flower. 
But  he.  tliy  sire,  whose  furrowed  brow  is  pale, 
Bends,  lost  in  sorrow,  o'er  thy  funeral  bower. 
And  Time  the  old  oak's  roots  doth  now  assail, 
O  fair  young  girl  and  flower! 

From  I  he  Frenuh  of 
FHAxyolS  ALGUSTBj   VICOMTK  DE  CBATEAUBRIAND. 


k. 
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THE    DEATH-BED. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowlv  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  verv  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came,  dim  and  sad. 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 


A    DEATH-BED. 

Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day; 

Yet  lived  she  Jit  its  close, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away, 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun.  in  all  his  state, 
Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 
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She  passed  through  glory's  morning-gate, 
And  walked  in  Paradise! 

JAMES   ALDRICH. 


REQUIESCAT. 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew. 
In  qniet  she  reposes : 

Ah !  would  that  I  did  too. 

Her  mirth  the  world  required: 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 

But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 
And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning. 
In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning. 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  Spirit, 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath. 
To-night  it  ^oth  inherit 

The  vasty  Hall  of  Death. 

MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 
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«THE   UNILLUMINED   VERGE » 

TO  A   FBIBND  DYING. 

Thby  tell  you  that  Death's  at  the  turn  of  the 
road, 
That  under  the  shade  of  a  cypress  you  '11  And 
him, 
And,  struggling  on  wearily,  lashed  by  the  goad 
Of  pain,  you  will  enter  the  black  mist  behind 
him. 

I  can  walk  with  you  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 
And   we  '11   talk   of  the  way  we  have  come 
through  the  valley; 
Down  below  there  a  bird  breaks  into  a  trill, 
And  a  groaning  slave  bends  to  the  oar  of  his 
galley. 

You  are  up  on  the  heights  now,  you  pity  the 
slave — 
"  Poor  soul,  how  fate  lashes  him  on  at  his  row- 
ing! 
Yet  it 's  joyful  to  live,  and  it 's  hard  to  be  brave 
When  you  watch  the  sun  sink  and  the  daylight 
is  going." 

We  are  almost  there  —  our  last  walk  on   this 
height — 
I  must  bid  you  good-bye  at  that  cross  on  the 
mountain. 
See  the  sun  glowing  red,  and  the  pulsating  light 
Fill  the  valley,  and  rise  like  the  flood  in  a  foun- 
tain! 
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And  it  shines  in  your  face  and  illumines  your 
soul; 
We  are  i-omradee  as  ever,  right  here  at  your 
going; 
You   may   rest  if  you  will   within   sight  of  the 
goal, 
While  I  must  return  to  my  oar  and  the  rowing. 

We  must  part  now?    Well,  here  is  the  band  of  a 
friend ; 
I  will  keep  you  in  sight  till  the  road  makes  its 
turning 
Just  over  the  ridge  within  reach  of  the  end 

Of  yonr  arduous  toil. — ^the  beginning  of  learn- 
ing. 

"Yon  will  call  to  me  once  from  the  mist,  on  the 
verge, 
"  Au  revoir!"  and  "Good  night!"  while  the 
twilight  is  creeping 
Up  luminous  peaks,  and  the  pale  stars  emerge? 
Yes,  T  hear  your  faint  voice:  "  This  is  rest,  and 
like  sleeping! " 

BOBERT    BaiDGEB  (Droeki, 


CORONACH. 

FBOM    "the    lady    OP   THB   LAKE,"   CANTO   IIL 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Xiike  a  summer-dried  fonntain 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
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The  font,  i'eapi)earing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  lis  conies  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow. 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary; 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  (lushing 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  forav, 

ITow  sound  is  thv  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  im  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  forever! 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 


EVELYN    HOPE. 

Beat'tift'L  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead ! 

Sit  and  watch  bv  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  bookshelf,  this  her  bed ; 

Sh(*  ]>lucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower, 
Beginning  to  die  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think; 
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The  sbotterB  are  shut, — no  light  ni!i,v  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  tfae  biuge'»  chink. 

Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  beard  my  name, — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love;  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  carea; 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  aHtir, — 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares, 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 

Is  it  too  late,  then.  Evelyn  Hope? 

What ! your  Boul  was  pure  and  true; 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope. 

Made  you  of  spirit.  Are,  and  dew; 
And  jnst  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
Each  was  naught  to  i-ath,  must  I  be  told? 

We  were  fellow  mortals,— naught  beside? 

No,  indeed!  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant  as  mighty  to  make. 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love; 

1  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake' 
Delayed,  it  may  be,  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  tint  a  few; 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come — at  last  it  will — 
When,  Kvelyn  Hope,  what  meant.  I  shall  say, 
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In  the  lower  earth, — in  the  years  long  still, — 
That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay? 

Why  your  hair  was  amber  I  shall  divine, 
And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red,^ 

And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine, 
In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then. 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes; 
Yet  one  thing — one — in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me, — 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope! 

What  is  the  issue?  let  us  see! 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold, — 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  jonng 
smile, 

And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young 
gold. 
So,  hush !  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep; 

See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet,  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 


ANNABEL   LEE. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 
In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
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That  a  maiden  lived,  wbom  }*ou  may  know 

Uy  tbe  name  of  Annabel  I.*e; 
And  tbiB  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love,  and  be  loved  b;  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  sbe  was  a  child. 

In  tbia  kingdom  by  the  sea; 
Bot  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than 
love, 

I  and  my  Annaltel  Lee, — 
With  a  love  that  the  wingfed  scrapha  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  thifl  was  the  reason  that  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  oat  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
Bo  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  came, 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  hep  up  in  a  sepulchre, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  no  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me. 
Yes!  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know) 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we, 
Of  many  far  wiser  than  we; 
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And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 
Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 

Can  ever  dissever  mj  sonl  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me 
dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life,  and  my  bride, 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  FOB. 


THY    BRAES   WERE    BONNY. 

Thy  braes  were  bonny,  Yarrow  stream ! 

When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover; 
Thy  braes  how  dreary,  Yarrow  stream! 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover. 

Forever  now,  O  Yarrow  stream ! 

Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow; 
For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  mv  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow. 

He  promised  me  a  milk-white  steed, 
To  bear  me  to  his  father's  bowers; 

He  promised  me  a  little  page. 

To  'squire  me  to  his  father's  towers; 
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He  promised  me  a  wedding-ring, — 
The  wedding-day  was  fixed  to-morrow; 

Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 
Alas,  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow ! 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met; 

My  passion  I  as  f i-eely  told  him ! 
Clasped  in  his  arms,  I  little  thought 

That  I  should  nevermore  behold  him! 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  his  ghost; 

It  vanished  with  a  shriet  of  sorrow; 
Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. 

His  mother  from  the  window  looked 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother; 
His  little  sister  weeping  walked 

The  greenwood  path  to  meet  her  brother. 
Thoy  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough, 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night, 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow ! 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look. 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother! 
No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid; 

Alas,  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother! 
No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west, 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorough; 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark, 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  mv  cheek. 
No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow; 
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I  '11  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream^ 
And  then  with  thee  I  '11  sleep  in  Yarrow. 

JOHN  L.OGAN. 


FAREWELL  TO  THEE,  ARAByS 

DAUGHTER. 

FROM    "the    PIBE- worshippers." 

Farewell, — farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter! 

(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea;) 
No  pearl  ever  lay  under  Oman's  green  water 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee. 

O,  fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery 
came, 
Like  the  wind  of  the  south  o'er  a  summer  lute 
blowing, 
And  hushed   all   its   music  and   withered   its 
frame ! 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands, 
Shall    maids   and   their   lovers   remember   the 
doom 
Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 
With  naught  but  the  sea-star  to  light  up  her 
tomb. 

And  still,  when  the  merry  date-season  is  burning. 
And  calls  to  the  palm-grove  the  young  and  the 
old, 
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Tlie  happiest  there,  from  their  pastime  returning 
At  sunset,  will  weep  when  thy  story  is  told. 

The  young  village  maid,  when  with  flowers  she 
dresses 

Her  dark  flowing-hair  for  aome  festival  day, 
Will  think  of  thy  fate  till,  neglecting  lier  tresses, 

She  mournfnlly  turns  from  the  mirror  away. 

Xor  shall  Iran,  beloved  of  her  hero,  forget  thee — 

Though  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as  they 

start. 

Close,  close  by  the  side  of  that  hero  she  'II  set  thee. 

Embalmed    in    the    innermost    shrine    of    her 

heart. 

Farewell! — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  everything  beauteous  that  grows  in  the 
deep; 

Each  flower  of  the  rock  and  each  gem  of  the  billow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept; 

With   many  a   shell,   in  whose  hollow-wreathed 
chamber. 
We,  Peris  of  ocean,  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'll  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral  lie  dark- 
ling. 
And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  bead; 
We'll  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian  are 
sparkling. 
And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 
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Farewell ! — farewell  I — until  pity's  sweet  fountain 

Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave, 
They  '11  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  that 
mountain, 
They  Ml  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  the 
wave. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 


SOFTLY   WOO    AWAY   HER    BREATH. 

Softly  woo  away  her  breath, 

Gentle  death ! 
Let  her  leave  thee  with  no  strife, 

Tender,  mournful,  murmuring  life! 
She  hath  seen  her  happy  day, — 

She  hath  had  her  bud  and  blossom; 
Kow  she  pales  and  shrinks  awa}'. 

Earth,  into  thy  gentle  bosom! 

She  hath  done  her  bidding  here, 

Anj^els  dear! 
Boar  hor  ]jerf(H*t  soul  above, 

Seraj>h  of  the  skies, — sweet  love! 
Good  she  was,  and  fair  in  youth; 

And  her  nrind  was  seen  to  soar,    . 
And  her  heart  was  wed  to  truth : 

Take  her,  then,  forevermore, — 

Forever — evermore — 

BBVAX  WALLEK  PKOCTEK  {Barry  ComtccUIX 
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SHE      DIED    IN    BEAUTY. 

She  died  in  beauty, — like  a  rose 
Blown  from  its  parent  stem ; 

She  died  in  beauty, — like  a  pearl 
Dropped  from  some  diadem. 

She  died  in  beauty, — like  a  lay 

Along  a  moonlit  lake; 
Slip  died  in  beauty, — like  the  song 

Of  birds  amid  the  brake. 

She  died  in  beauty, — like  the  snow 

On  flowers  dissolved  away; 
She  died  in  Iteauty, — like  a  star 

Lost  on  the  brow  of  day. 

Rhe  lives  in  glory, — like  ntglit'H  gems 

Set  round  the  ailvep  moon; 
She  lives  in  glor^,— like  the  sun 

Amid  the  blue  of  June. 

CUAItLEB   DOy.VB   SILLERT, 


THE    DEATH    OF    MINNEHAHA. 

FROM    "the    60X0    OF    HIAWATHA.^' 

All  day  long  ro^-ed  Hiawatha 

In  that  melancholy  forest. 

Through  the  shadows  of  whose  thickets, 

In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 
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Of  that  ne'er  forgotten  Summer. 

He  had  brought  his  young  wife  homeward 

From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs; 

When  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets. 

And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened. 

And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance, 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 

Said  with  voice  that  did  not  tremble, 

"  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband!  *' 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 
With  those  gloomy  guests  that  watched  her, 
With  thp  Famine  and  the  Fever, 
She  was  lying,  the  Beloved, 
She,  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

"  Hark !  "  she  said ;  "  I  hear  a  rushing. 
Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing. 
Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  me  from  a  distance! " 
"No,  my  child!"  said  old  Nokomis, 
"  'T  is  the  night-wind  in  the  pine-trees! '' 

"  Look !  "  she  said ;  "  I  see  my  father 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway, 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs!" 
"  No,  my  child  !  "  said  old  Nokomis, 
"Tis  the  smoke,  that  waves  and  beckons!" 

"  Ah !  "  said  she,  "  the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  me  in  the  darkness, 
I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 
Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness! 
Hiawatha !  Hiawatha !  " 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 
Far  away  amid  the  forest, 
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Miles  away  auioDg  the  luoiiDtaiaH, 
Heard  that  sudden  L-rv  of  anguish. 
Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Catling  to  hiiii  in  the  darkneas. 
"Hiawatha!  Hiawatha!" 

Over  Bnow-fields  waste  and  pathless, 
Under  snow-encunibered  branches, 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Empty  handed,  heavy-hearted, 
Heard  Nokoinis  moaning,  wailing: 
"Wahonowin!  Wahonowin! 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  yon, 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are! 
Wahonowin!  Wahonowin!" 

And  he  rushed  into  the  wigwam, 
Saw  the  old  Nnkoniis  slowly 
Rocking  to  and  fro  and  moaning, 
Raw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him. 
And  his  bursting  heart  within  him 
Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered, 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  angui)«h. 

Then  he  sat  down,  still  and  speechless, 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha. 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 
At  those  willing  feet,  that  never 
More  would  lightly  run  fo  meet  him, 
Never  more  would  lightly  follow. 

With  both  hands  his  face  he  covered, 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there, 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sut  there, 
in  — 21 
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Speechless,  motionless,  unconscious 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkness. 

Then  thev  buried  Minnehaha; 
In  the  snow  a  grave  they  made  her, 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments. 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine, 
Covered  her  with  snow^,  like  ermine; 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted, 
On  her  grave  four  times  was  kindled, 
For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  BlessM. 
From  his  doorwav  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  forest, 
Lighting  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks; 
From  his  sleei)less  bed  uprising, 
From  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
Stood  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway. 
That  it  might  not  be  extinguished. 
Might  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

"  Farewell  I  •'  said  he,  ''  Minnehaha! 
Farewell,  ()  my  Laughing  Water! 
All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 
All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  you. 
Come  not  back  again  to  labor, 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer. 
Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 
Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 
Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
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To  the  Kitigdotn  of  Ponenmh, 
To  tbe  IaxmA  of  the  HereaftPr!  " 

HENHV    WADSWORTll    LONGFELLOW. 


MOTHER    AND    POET. 


TURIN, — AFTEK    NKWS   FBOM    GAETA.      1861. 


I 


Dead!  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sen  in  the  east. 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  Ii.v  the  nea. 
Dead!  both  my  boys!    When  yoii  sit  sit  the  feust. 

And  are  wanting  a  great  song  for  Italy  free, 
Let  none  look  at  me! 

Yet  I  was  a  poetess  only  last  year, 

And  good  at  my  art,  for  a  woman,  men  said. 
But  this  woman,  this,  who  is  agonised  hei-e. 

The  east  sea  and  west  sea  rhyme  on  in  her  head 
Forever  instead. 


What  art  can  a  woman  be  good  at?    O,  vain ! 

What  art  is  she  good  at,  but  hnrting  her  breast 
With  the  milk  teeth  of  babes,  and  a  smile  at  the 
pain? 
All,  boys,  how  you  hurt !  y 
Hressed, 
And  I  proud  by  that  test. 

What  art's  for  a  worann!    To  hold  on  her  knees 
Both  darlings!  to  feel  all  their  arms  round  her 


]  were  strong  as  you 
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Cling,  struggle  a  little!  to  sew  by  degrees 
And  'broider  the  long-clothes  and  neat  little 
coat! 
To  dream  and  to  dote. 

To  teach  them  ...  It  stings  there.    I  made  them 
indeed 
Speak   plain   the   word   "country,"   I    taught 
them,  no  doubt, 
That  a  country 's  a  thing  men  should  die  for  at 
need. 
I  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  turned  out. 

And  when  their  eyes  flashed  .  .  .  O  my  beantifnl 

I  exulted !  nay,  let  them  go  forth  at  the  wheels 
Of  the  guns,  and  denied  not. — But  then  the  sur- 
prise. 
When  one  sits  quite  alone! — Then  one  weeps, 
then  one  kneels! 
— God !  how  the  house  feels ! 

At  first  happy  news  came,  in  gay  letters  moiled 
With  my  kisses,  of  camp-life  and  glory,  and 
how 
They  both  loved  me,  and  soon,  coming  home  to  be 
spoiled, 
In  return  would  fan  off  every  fly  from  my  brow 
With  their  green  laurel-bough. 

Then  was  triumph  at  Turin.  "  Ancona  was  free!  •* 
And  some  one  came  out  of  the  cheers  in  the 
street 
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With  a  face  pale  as  atone,  to  my  somethiDg  to  me. 
My  Guido  was  dead!— I  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
While  they  cheered  in  the  street. 

I  bore  it;— friends  soothed  me:  my  grief  looked 
sablime 
As  the  ransom  of  Italy.    One  hoy  remained 
To  be  leant  on  and  walked  with,  recalling  the 
time 
When  the  first  grew  immortal,  while  both  of  us 
strained 
To  the  height  he  had  gained. 

And   letters   still   came, — shorter,   sadder,    more 
strong. 
Writ  now  but  in  one  hand.     "  I  was  not  to 
faint. 
One  loved  me  for  two  .  .  .  would  be  with  me  ere- 
long: 
And  '  Viva  Italia  '  he  died  for,  our  saint, 
Who  forbids  our  complaint." 

ijly  Nanni  would  add  "  he  was  safe,  and  aware 
Of  a  presence  that  turned  off  the  balls  ,  ,  ,  was 
imprest 
It  was  Ouido  himself,  who  knew  what  I  could 
bear. 
And  how  'twas  impoaBible,  quite  dispoBsessed, 
To  live  on  for  the  refit." 

On  which  without  pause  up  the  telegraph  line 
Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  from  GaSta: — 
"  Shot 
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Tell  his  mother."    Ah,  ah,  "  his,"  "  their  "  mother; 
not  **  mine." 
No   voice   says   *'  my   mother "   again   to    me. 
What  I 
You  think  Guido  forgot? 

Are  souls  straight  so  happy  that,   dizzy  with 
heaven, 
They  drop  earth's  affections,  conceive  not  of 
woe? 
I  think  not.    Themselves  were  too  lately  forgiven 
Through  that  love  and  sorrow  which  reconciled 
so 
The  above  and  below. 

O    Christ   of   the   seven    wounds,   who   look'dst 
through  the  dark 
To  the  face  of  thy  mother!  consider,  I  pray. 
How  we  common  mothers  stand  desolate,  mark, 
Whose  sons,  not  being  Christs,  die  with  eyea 
turned  away, 
And  no  last  word  to  sav! 

Both  bovs  dead !  but  that 's  out  of  nature.    We  all 
llave  been  j)atriots,  yet  each  house  must  always 
keep  one. 
'T  were  imbecile  hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall. 
And  when  Italy  'a  made,  for  what  end  is  it  done 
If  we  have  not  a  son? 

Ah,  ah,  ah!  when  Gaeta  's  taken,  what  then? 
When  the  fair  wicked  queen  sits  no  more  at  her 
sport 
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Of  the  flre-balla  of  dejith  craahiDg  souls  out  of 
men? 
Wben  ,vour  guns  at  t'livalli  with  final  retort 
Have  cut  tbe  game  sliott, — 

When  Venice  and  Rome  keep  their  new  juhilee. 
When  joup  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  its  white, 
green,  and  red, 
When  you  have  your  country  from  mountain  to 
sea. 
Wben   King  Victor  has   Italy's  irown   on   his 
head, 
{And  I  have  my  dead.) 

WTiat  then?     Do  not  mock  me.     Ah,  ring  your 
bells  low. 
And  burn  your  lights  faintly! — ily  country  is 
there, 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  tbe  last  peak  of  snow. 
My   Italy  'a  thei-e, — with   my  brave  civic  pair. 
To  disfranchise  despair. 

Forgive    me.      Some    women    bear    children    in 
strength, 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  their  pain  in  self- 
scorn , 
But  tbe  birth-pangs  of  nations  will  wring  us  at 
length 
Into  such  wail  as  thisl^and  we  sit  on  forlorn 
When  the  man-child  is  born. 

Dead!  one  of  them  shot  by  the  st'a  in  the  west. 
And  one  of  them  shot  Id  the  east  bv  the  sea! 
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Both !  both  my  boys ! — If  in  keeping  the  feast 
You  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy  free. 
Let  none  look  at  me ! 

ELIZABETH   BARRETT  BROWNING. 


FEAR  NO  MORE  THE  HEAT  O'  THE  SUN 

PROM  "  CYMBELINE,"  ACT  IV.  8C.  2, 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun^ 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages: 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan: 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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HIGHLAND    MARY. 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowera, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie! 
Tbere  Simmer  first  uufald  her  robes 

And  there  she  langest  tarry! 
For  thei-e  I  took  the  last  farewee! 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk! 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom! 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  onge!  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  monie  a  vow  and  locked  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  ourselves  asunder; 
But,  oh  I  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early! 
Now  green  's  the  sod.  and  eauld  "a  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary! 

Oh  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly  I 
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And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mould'ring  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 

ROBERT  BURN& 


FAIR   HELEN. 

I  WISH  I  were  where  Helen  lies; 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succor  me ! 

0  think  na  but  my  heart  was  sair 

When  my  Love  droi)t  down  and  spak  nae  mair! 

1  laid  her  down  wi'  meikle  care 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

As  I  went  down  the  water-side, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea; 

I  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma'. 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 
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0  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare! 

1  '11  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair 

Until  the  day  I  die. 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 

Says,  "  Haste  and  come  to  me !  *' 

0  Helen  fair!  O  Helen  chaste! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  blest, 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying, 

On  fair  Kirconnell  lea. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies; 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies. 
Since  my  Love  died  for  me. 

ANONYMOUS. 


OH   THAT  'T  WERE    TOSSIBLE. 


FROM    "  MAUD." 


Oh  that  't  were  i)08sible. 
After  long  grief  and  pain. 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again! 
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When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  silent  woodj  places 
Of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 
Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 

Than  anything  on  earth. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me. 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee ; 
Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  thej  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be ! 

It  leads  me  forth  at  evening, 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 
In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me. 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 
At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights, 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs. 
Half  in  dreams  1  sorrow  after 

The  delight  of  early  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 

For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes — 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter. 

The  delight  of  low  replies. 

'T  is  a  morning  ])ure  and  sweet. 

And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 

To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
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'T  18  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet: 

She  ia  walking  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings. 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet; 

She  ia  singing  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 

Ripplea  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old, 
Al.y  bird  with  the  shining  head, 

My  own  dove  with  the  tender  e^ve? 

But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate  cry- 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead; 

And  a  sullen  thunder  is  rolled; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city. 
And  I  wake — my  dream  is  lied; 

In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold, 
Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 

That  abiding  phantom  cold! 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again! 

Mix  not  memory  with  doubt. 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 

I'ass  and  cease  to  move  about ! 
'T  is  the  blot  upon  the  hrain 
That  Kill  show  itself  without. 


Then  I  rise;  the  eave-drops  fall, 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
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The  great  citj'  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes — a  dull  red  ball 

Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 

Through  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 
It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there, 
Through  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud 

The  shadow  still  the  same; 
And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

M3'  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me. 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 
Came  glimmering  through  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfall. 
In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall ! 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend 

From  the  i*oalms  of  light  and  song, 
In  the  cluunbor  or  the  street. 

As  she  looks  among  the  blest. 
Should  I  fear  to  grfM»t  my  friend 

Or  to  say  "  Forgive  the  wrong," 
Or  to  ask  her,  ^'  Take  me,  sweet, 

To  the  regions  of  thy  rest?  " 

But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 
And  the  shadow  Hits  luid  fleets 

And  will  not  let  me  be; 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 
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And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me; 
Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 

My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 

ALFRED,   LORD  TENNYSON. 


TOO   LATE. 
''Dowglas,  Dowglas,  tendir  and  treu.** 

Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye, 
I  'd  smile  on  ye  sweet  as  the  angels  do; 

Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Oh,  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  not! 

Mv  eves  were  blinded,  vour  words  were  few: 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now,  up  in  heaven, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true? 

I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas; 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you: 
Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  like  shadows — 

I  love  you,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas^ 
Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew; 
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As  I  lay  mj  heart  on  jour  dead  heart,  Dooglas, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true ! 

DINAH    MARIA   MULOCK  CRAIK. 


AFTER    SUMMER. 

We  ^ll  not  weep  for  summer  over, — 

No,  not  we: 
Strew  above  his  head  the  clover, — 

Let  him  be! 

Other  eyes  may  weep  his  dying, 

Shed  their  tears 
There  upon  him,  where  he 's  lying 

With  his  peers. 

Unto  some  of  them  he  proffered 

Gifts  most  sweet; 
For  our  hearts  a  grave  he  offered, — 

Was  this  meet? 

All  our  fond  hopes,  praying,  perished 

In  his  wrath, — 
All  the  lovely  dreams  we  cherished 

Strewed  his  path. 

Shall  we  in  our  tombs,  I  wonder. 

Far  apart. 
Sundered  wide  as  seas  can  sunder 

Heart  from  heart, 

Dream  at  all  of  all  the  sorrows 
That  were  ours, — 
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Bitter  niglits,  more  bitter  morrows; 
Poison-flowei-a 

Summer  gathered,  us  in  madDess, 

Baying,  •'  See. 
These  are  youre.  in  phiee  of  gladness, — 

Gifts  from  me"? 

Naj,  the  rest  that  will  be  oura 

Is  supreme. 
And  below  the  poppy  flowers 

Steals  no  dream. 

PHILU'  llOCRKE    MARSTON. 


LAMENT   FOR   HELIODORE. 

Teaks  for  m.v  Indj  dead — 

Heliodore! 
Salt  tears,  and  strange  to  shed, 

Over  and  o'er; 
Tears  to  my  lady  dead, 

Love  do  we  send. 
Longed  for,  remembered, 

Lover  and  friend! 
Sad  are  the  songs  we  sing, 

Tears  that  we  shed, 
Empty  the  gifts  we  bring 

Gifts  lo  the  dead! 
Go,  tears,  and  go,  lament. 

Fare  from  her  tomb, 
.Wend  where  my  lady  went 

Down  through  the  gloom ! 
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Ah,  for  my  flower,  my  love, 

Hades  hath  taken! 
Ah,  for  the  dust  above 

Scattered  and  shaken! 
Mother  of  blade  and  grass. 

Earth,  in  thy  breast 
Lull  her  that  gentlest  was 

Gently  to  rest! 

From  the  Qreek  of  M£LEA6BB. 
Translation  of  ANDREW  I.ANO. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  BROTHER, 

FRANCIS  I. 

'T  IS  done !  a  father,  mother,  gone, 
A  sister,  brother,  torn  away, 

My  hope  is  now  in  God  alone. 
Whom  heaven  and  earth  alike  obey. 

Above,  beneath,  to  him  is  known, — 

The  world's  wide  compass  is  his  own. 

I  love, — but  in  the  world  no  more, 
Nor  in  gay  hall,  or  festal  bower; 

Not  the  fair  forms  I  prized  before, — 
But  him,  all  beauty,  wisdom,  power, 

Mv  Saviour,  who  has  cast  a  chain 

On  sin  and  ill,  and  woe  and  pain ! 

I  from  mv  memorv  have  effaced 

ft  • 

All  former  joys,  all  kindi'ed,  friends; 
All  honors  that  my  station  graced 
I  hold  but  snares  that  fortune  sends: 
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Hence !  joys  by  Christ  at  distance  cast, 
That  we  may  be  his  own  at  last ! 

From  the  French  of 
HABGITESITE  DB  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  NAVARRE. 
Translation  of  LOUISA  STUART  COSTELLO. 


TO   MARY    IN    HEAVEN. 

[Written  in  September,  1789,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the 
day  on  which  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  early  love,  Mary 
Campbell.] 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Marj'  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, — 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace; 

Ah !  little  thought  we  't  was  our  last! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  j)ebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green; 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twined  amorous  round  the  ra[)tured  scene; 
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The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, — 

Till  soon,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  wingM  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

ROBEBT  BURNS. 


MINSTREL'S  SONG. 

O  SING  unto  my  roundelay ! 

O,  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me! 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday; 
Like  a  running  river  be. 
Mp  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willotchtree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  neck  as  the  summer  snow, 

Ruddy  his  face  as  the  morning  light; 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
My  love  is  dead,  etc. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  notej 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be; 
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Deft  his  tabop,  cudgel  stout; 
O,  he  lies  b;  the  willow-tree! 
My  love  t>  dead,  etc. 

Hark!  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  briered  dell  below; 
Hark!  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 

To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead,  etc. 

See!  the  white  moon  shines  on  high; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud, 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 

Whiter  than  the  evening  clond. 
My  love  is  dead,  etc. 

Here,  upon  my  trne-love's  grave 
Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid, 

Nor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
AI)  the  coldness  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead,  etc. 

With  my  bands  I  'II  bind  the  briers 

Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre; 
Oupbaut  fairy,  light  your  fires; 

Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead,  etc. 

Come,  with  acorn-cup  and  thorn, 
Drain  my  heart's  blood  away; 

Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  day. 
My  love  is  dead,  etc. 
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Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee, 

Take,  I  g\\e  it  williugly; 

For,  invisible  to  thee, 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 

From  the  German  of  LUDWIG  UHLAND. 
Translation  of  SARAH  TAYLOR  AUSTIN. 


LAMENT    OF    THE    IRISH    EMIGRANT. 

I  'm  sittin'  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Whei'e  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  mornin'  long  ago. 

When  first  vou  were  mv  bride; 
The  corn  was  springin'  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high — 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mjiry; 

The  day  is  bright  as  then ; 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear. 

And  the  corn  is  green  again ; 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek; 
And  1  still  kee[)  list'nin'  for  the  words 

You  neveruiore  will  speak. 

'T  is  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 
And  the  little  church  stands  near — 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary; 
I  see  the  spire?  from  here. 

But  the  graveyard  lies  betv/een,  Mary, 
And  my  step  might  break  your  rest — 
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For  I  've  laid  you,  darling !  down  to  sleep, 
With  youp  baby  on  your  breast. 

I  'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends : 
But,  oh,  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary — 

My  blessin'  and  my  pride ! 
There 's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now, 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Tours  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  tru^t  in  God  had  left  my  soul. 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone ; 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip, 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow, — 
I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same. 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break, — 
When  the  hunger-pain  was  gnawin'  there. 

And  vou  hid  it  for  mv  sake; 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore, — 
O,  I  'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more ! 

I  'm  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell, 
My  Mary — kind  and  true ! 
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But  1  'II  not  forget  ^vou,  darling. 

la  the  land  I  'm  goin'  to ; 
They  say  there 's  bread  aad  work  for  all, 

And  the  eun  chines  always  there — 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

A\*ere  it  fifty  times  as  fair! 


And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I  'II  sit,  and  shut  my  eyo». 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies; 
And  I  'II  think  1  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 
And  the  springin'  corn,  and  the  bright  May  morn, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 

LADY    DUFFEHIN. 


HOME    THEY    BROUGHT    HER    WARRIOR 
DEAD. 


FSOU  "  THE  PRINCESS. 


Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead : 
She  nor  swooned,  nor  uttered  cry ; 

All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"  She  mast  weep  or  she  will  die." 


Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  fne; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
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Stole  a  uiaiden  from  her  place, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 

Took  the  facecloth  from  the  face; 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee, — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears, 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 

ALFRED^   LORD   TEXNYSON, 


THE    KING    OF    DENMARK'S    RIDE. 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 

(Hurry!) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering. 
And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice  would  bring; 

(O,  ride  as  though  you  were  flying!) 
lk?tter  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl 
Than  his  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl: 
And  his  rose  of  the  isles  is  dying! 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  si>eed; 

(Uurry !) 
Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need; 

((),  ride  as  though  you  were  flying!) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank; 
Worn-out  chargers  staggered  and  sank ; 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst; 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  king  rode  first. 
For  his  rose  of  the  isles  lay  dying! 
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His  noblea  are  beateD,  one  by  one; 

(Hurry  !j 
Tbey  have  fainted,  and  faltered,  and  bomeward 

gone; 
His  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone, 

For  strength  and  for  cmirage  trying! 
The  king  looked  buck  ut  that  faitlifu)  cbild; 
Wan  was  the  fat-e  that  answering;  smiled; 
They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  clattering  din, 
Then  he  dpopped;  and  only  Iho  king  rode  in 
Where  his  rose  of  the  isles  lay  dying! 

The  king  blew  a  blast  on  lii»  bugle  horn; 

(Silenre!) 
No  answer  i-jime;  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  returned  on  the  eold  gray  morn, 

Like  the  breath  uf  n  spirit  sighing. 
The  eastle  portal  stood  gi-inily  wide; 
None  welcomed  the  king  from  that  weary  ride; 
For  dead,  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
The  pale  sweet  form  of  the  welcomep  lay. 

Who  bad  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying! 

The  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  crest, 

StfKKl  weary. 
The  king  returned  from  her  rhamber  of  rest, 
The  thick  solis  choking  in  his  breast; 

And,  that  dumb  companion  eyeing, 
The  tears  gushed  forth  which  he  Rtrove  to  check; 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  necb: 
"  O  steed,  that  every  nerve  didst  strain, 
Dear  steed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 
To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying !  " 

CAROLINA   E,    S.    NORTON. 


A J 
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PROM   "  HAMLET/'  ACT  I.   SC.    2. 

Queen. — Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nigh  ted  color 
off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  forever,  with  thy  veilM  lids 
Seek  for  thy  nohle  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st  'tis  common, — all  that  live  must 

die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Hamlet. — Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen. —  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee? 

Hamlet. — Seems,  madam!  nay,  it  is;  I  know 
not  seems. 
'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  havior  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  i)lay : 
But  T  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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SELECTIONS   FROM   "IN    MEMORIAM." 

[artbur  HENBY  BALLAM.  OB.  1833,] 

GBIKF   UNSPEAKABLB. 


I  SOMBTIMES  hold  it  hnlf  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel : 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But.  for  the  unquiet  heavt  and  brain, 
A  U8e  in  measured  language  lies; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotica,  Qiimbicg  pain. 

In  words.  like  weeds,  I  '11  wrap  lue  o'er, 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold; 
itut  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

DEAD,  IN  A  FOBUIGS  LAND. 


Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italiiiu  shore 
Bailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 

Bpi-ead  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

Bo  draw  him  home  to  those  that  monrD 
In  vain;  a  favorable  sjieed 
RiiPfle  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 

Through  prosiierous  floods  his  boly  urn. 
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All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  i)ure  love,  through  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Si)here  all  your  lights  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow  ; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  Bleei)s  now, 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widowed  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 

More  than  mv  brothers  are  to  me. 


THE  PEACE  OF  SORROW. 
XI. 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  tIirou|j:h  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground: 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  lii^rh  wold 
And  on  these  dows  that  drench  the  furze. 
And  all  the  silvery  j:^ossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold: 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms,  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main: 
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Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
Those  leaves  that  redden  to  tlie  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair: 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleej), 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 


TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 
XLII. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 
And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 
Through  all  its  intervital  gloom 

In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour, 
Hare  of  the  body,  might  it  last. 
And  silent  traces  of  the  ])ast 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man; 
So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 

The  total  world  since  life  began; 

And  love  will  last  as  pnn*  and  whole 
As  when  he  1ov(m1  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 
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PERSONAL  RESURRECTION. 
XLVI. 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 

The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet: 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good : 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth?   He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  landing-place  to  clasp  and  say, 

"  Farewell !    We  lose  ourselves  in  light." 

SPIRITUAL   COMPANIONSHIP. 
XCIII. 

How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head, 
With  what  divine  aflPeetions  bold, 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would  bold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day. 
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Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 
Mj  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  bauot  tbe  silence  of  the  breast, 
ImaginationBcalm  and  fair. 
The  memory  tike  a  cloudleRs  air, 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest : 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din, 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  nt  tlie  gates, 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 


Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

8bould  still  be  near  us  at  our  side? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
1  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame, 
Kee  with  clear  eye  some  bidden  shame, 

And  1  be  lessened  in  his  love? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue: 
Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith? 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  r>eath  : 

The  dead  shall  look  me  through  and  through. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 
Ve  watch,  like  fJod,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours. 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 


IIIS^ 
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DEATH   IN  life's  PRIME. 
LXXII. 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 
So  little  doue,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee? 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true. 

The  faiue  is  quenched  that  I  foivsaw. 
The  head  hath  missed  an  earthly  wreath 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death ; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds: 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  ago?     It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame. 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults. 
And  self-i^nfolds  the  large  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name. 

THE    poet's   TKIBUTE. 
LXXVI. 

What  hope  is  here  for  modern  rhyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  that  lie 

Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  i)ain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box, 
Mav  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks: 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 
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A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find^ 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief,  then  changed  to  something  else, 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that?    My  darkened  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  sfime; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame, 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

ALFRED^    LORD   TENNYSON. 


APRES. 


Down,  down,  Ellen,  my  little  one. 

Climbing  so  tenderly  up  to  my  knee; 

Why  should  you  add  to  the  thoughts  that  are 

taunting  me. 
Dreams  of  your  mother's  arms  clinging  to  me? 

Cease,  cease,  Ellen,  my  little  one. 

Warbling  so  fairily  close  to  my  ear; 

Why  should  you   choose,  of  all   songs   that   are 

haunting  me, 
This  that  I  made  for  vour  mother  to  hear? 

Hush,  hush,  Ellen,  my  little  one. 

Wailing  so  wearily  under  the  stars; 

Why  should  I  think  of  her  tears,  that  might  light 

to  me 
Love  that  had  made  life,  and  sorrow  that  mars? 

Sleep,  sleep,  Ellen,  my  little  one  I 

Is  she  not  like  her  whenever  she  stirs? 
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Has  she  not  eyes  that  will  soon  be  as  bright  to  me. 
Lips  that  will  some  day  be  honeyed  like  hers? 

Yes,  yes,  Ellen,  my  little  one, 

Though  her  white  bosom  is  stilled  in  the  grave, 

Something  more  white  than  her  bosom  is  spared 

to  me, — 
Something  to  cling  to  and  something  to  crave. 

Love,  love,  Ellen,  my  little  one! 

Love  indestructible,  love  undeflled. 

Love  through  all  deeps  of  her  spirit  lies  bared 

to  me. 
Oft  as  I  look  on  the  face  of  her  child. 

ARTHUR   JOSEPH    MUNBY. 


THE    FAIREST    THING    IN    MORTAL 

EYES. 

Addressed  to  his  deceased  wife,  who  died  in  childbed  at 

the  age  of  twenty-two. 

To  make  my  lady's  obsequies 

My  love  a  minster  wrought, 
And,  in  the  chantry,  service  there 

Was  sung  by  doleful  thought; 
The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs, 

That  light  and  odor  gave: 
And  sorrows,  painted  o'er  with  tears, 

EnlurainM  her  grave; 
And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise. 
Was  carved:  "Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes." 
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Above  her  lietb  spread  a  tomb 

Of  gold  nod  BiijipLires  blue: 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blesaedaeBS, 

The  suppbires  mark  ber  true; 
For  blessedueas  and  trutb  in  her 

Were  livelily  portrayed, 
When  gracious  God  with  both  his  hands 

Her  goodly  substance  made. 
He  framed  her  in  such  wondrous  wise, 
She  was,  to  epeak  without  disguise, 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

,  no  morel  my  heart  doth  faint 

When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

So  virtuous  deemed  by  all. — 

That  in  herself  was  so  complete 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
By  God  to  deck  bis  paradise, 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign, 
Whom  while  on  earth  each  one  did  prize 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

But  naugbt  our  (ears  avail,  or  cries; 
3  or  late  in  death  shall  sleep; 
Nor  living  wigbt  long  time  may  keep 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

From  the  French  of  CRARLKS,  DUKK  OF  ORLEANS. 
TraualAtion  oC  UENRr  PBAMCI8  CABT. 


L^ 
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BREAK,    BREAK,    BREAK. 

Break^  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  G  sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on. 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

ALFUED^    LORD   TENNYSON. 


LAVENDER. 

How  prone  we  are  to  hide  and  hoard 
Each  little  treasure  time  has  stored. 

To  tell  of  happy  hours! 
We  lay  aside  with  tender  care 
A  tattered  book,  a  lock  of  hair, 

A  bunch  of  faded  flowers. 
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When  death  has  lod  with  Bilont  hand 
Our  darliugB  to  the  "  Silent  Land," 

Awhile  we  sit  bereft; 
But  time  goes  oa ;  nuou  we  rise. 
Our  dead  are  buried  from  our  eyes, 

We  giither  what  is  left. 

The  books  the.v  loved,  the  songs  they  sang, 
The  little  flute  whose  music  rang 

So  eheei-ilj-  of  old; 
The  pictures  we  had  watched  them  paint, 
The  last  plucked  flower,  with  odor  faint, 

That  fell  from  fingers  cold. 

We  smooth  and  fold  with  reverent  care 
The  roltea  the.v  living  used  to  wear; 

And  painful  pulses  stir 
As  o'er  the  relics  of  our  dead. 
With  bitter  i-ain  of  tears,  we  spread 

Pale  purple  lavender. 

And  when  we  come  in  after  jears, 
With  odI.v  tender  April  tears 

On  cheeks  once  white  with  care. 
To  look  on  treasures  put  away 
Despairing  on  that  far-off  day, 

A  subtile  scent  is  there. 

Dew-wet  and  fresh  we  gather  them. 
These  fragrant  flowers;  now  every  stem 

Is  bare  of  all  its  bloom : 
Tear-wet  and  sweet  we  strewed  them  here 
To  lend  our  relics,  sacred,  dear, 

Their  beautiful  perfume. 
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The  scent  abides  on  book  and  lute. 
On  curl  and  flower,  and  with  its  mute 
But  eloquent  appeal 
It  wins  from  us  a  deeper  sob 
For  our  lost  dead,  a  sharper  throb 
Than  we  are  wont  to  feel. 

It  whispers  of  the  "  long  ago ;  " 
Its  love,  its  loss,  its  aching  woe, 

And  buried  sorrows  stir; 
And  tears  like  those  we  shed  of  old 
Roll  down  our  cheeks  as  we  behold 

Our  faded  lavender. 

ANONrMOUS. 


WHAT   OP   THE    DARKNESS? 

TO   THE    HAPPY   DEAD   PEOPLE. 

What  of  the  darkness?    Is  it  very  fair? 
Are  there  great  calms?  and  find  we  silence  there? 
Like  soft-shut  lilies,  all  your  faces  glow 
With  some  strange  peace  our  faces  never  know, 
With  some  strange  faith  our  faces  never  dare, — 
Dwells  it  in  Darkness?    Do  you  find  it  there? 

Is  it  a  Bosom  where  tired  heads  may  lie? 

Is  it  a  Mouth  to  kiss  our  weeiiing  dry? 

Is  it  a  Hand  to  still  the  pulse's  leap? 

Is  it  a  Voice  that  holds  the  runes  of  sleep? 

Day  shows  us  not  such  comfort  anywhere — 

Dwells  it  in  Darkness?    Do  ye  find  it  there? 
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Ont  of  the  Day's  deceiving  light  we  call — 
Daj  that  shows  man  bo  great,  and  God  so  small, 
That  hides  the  stara,  aDd  mugnifl^s  thi'  grass — 
O  is  the  Darkness  too  a  lying  glass! 
Or  nndistructed,  do  you  find  truth  there? 
What  of  the  Darkness?     Is  it  very  fair? 

RICHABD   LE  GALLTENNB. 


k 


VAN    EL8EN. 


God  spake  three  times   and  saved  Vao   Elsen's 

soul; 
He  spake  by  sickness  first  and  made  him  whole; 

»Van  Elsen  heard  him  not, 
Or  soon  forgot. 

God  spake  to  him  by  wealth,  the  world  outpoured 
Its   ti-eiisures  at  his  feet,  and  called  him  Lordi 

Van  Elsen's  heart  grew  fat 

And  proud  thereat. 

I  spake  the  third  time  when  the  great  world 
smiled, 

in  the  sunshine  slew  his  little  child; 
Van  Elsen  like  a  tree 
Fell  hopelessly. 

tten  in  the  darkness  came  a  voire  which  said, 
8  thy  heart  bleedeth.  sn  my  heart  hath  bled, 
Aa  I  have  need  of  thee, 
Thou  needest  me." 
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That  night  Van  Elsen  kissed  the  baby  feet, 
And,  kneeling  by  the  narrow  winding  sheet, 

Praised  Him  with  fervent  breath 

Who  conquered  death. 

FREDERICK  GEORGE  SCOTT. 


WHEN    LILACS    LAST    IN    THE    DCM3R- 

YARD    BLOOMED. 

[the   death   op   LINCOLN.] 

1. 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloomed^ 

And  the  great  star  early  drooped  in  the  western 

sky  in  the  night, 
I  mourned  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-return- 
ing spring. 

Ever-returning  spring,  trinity  sure  to   me  yon 

bring. 
Lilacs  blooming  perennial,  and  drooping  star  in 

the  west. 
And  thought  of  him  I  love. 


O  powerful  western  fallen  star! 

O  shades  of  night — O  moody,  tearful  night! 

()  great  star  disappoai-ed — O  the  black  murk  that 

hides  the  star  I 
()  cruel  hands  that  hold  me  powerless — O  helpless 

soul  of  me ! 
O  harsh  surrounding  cloud  that  will  not  free  my 

soul ! 


1  i 


M     « 
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3. 

In  the  door-3'ar(l  fronting  an  old  farm-house,  near 

the  whitewashed  palings, 
Stands   the    lilac-bush    tall-growing   with   heart- 

shajjed  leaves  of  rich  green. 
With  many  a  pointed  blossom  rising  delicate,  with 

the  perfume  strong  1  love. 
With  every  leaf  a  miracle; — and  from  this  bush 

in  the  door-vard, 
With  delicate-coloi-ed  blossoms  and  heart-8hai)ed 

leaves  of  rich  green, 
A  sprig  with  its  flower  1  break. 

4. 

In  the  swamp  in  secluded  recesses, 

A  shy  and  hidden  bird  is  warbling  a  song. 

Solitary  the  thrush, 

The  hermit  withdrawn  to  himself,  avoiding  the 

settlements. 
Sings  by  himself  a  song. — 

Song  of  the  bleeding  throat, 

Death's  outlet  song  of  life  (for  well,  dear  brother, 

I  know, 
If  thou  wast  not  granted  to  sing  thou  wouldst 

surely  die). 

o. 

Over   the  breast  of  the  spring,   the  land,  amid 

cities, 
Amid  lanes  and  through  old  woods,  where  lately 

the  violets  i)eeped  from  the  ground,  spotting 

the  gray  debris, 
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Amid  the  grass  in  the  fields  each  side  of  the  lanes, 
passing  the  endless  grass, 

Passing  the  yellow-speared  wheat,  every  grain 
from  its  shroud  in  the  dark-brown  fields  up- 
risen, 

Passing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink  in 
the  orchards. 

Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the 
grave. 

Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 


6. 


Coffin  that  passes  through  lanes  and  streets, 

Through  day  and  night  with  the  great  cloud  dark- 
ening the  land. 

With  the  pomp  of  the  inlooped  flags,  with  the 
cities  draped  in  black, 

With  the  show  of  the  States  themselves  as  of 
crape-veiled  women  standing, 

With  processions  long  and  winding  and  the  flam- 
beaus of  the  night, 

With  the  countless  torches  lit,  with*  the  silent  sea 
of  faces  and  the  unbared  heads, 

With  the  waiting  d^pot,  the  arriving  coffin,  and 
the  sombre  faces, 

With  dirges  through  the  night,  with  the  thousand 
voices  rising  strong  and  solemn. 

With  all  the  mournful  voices  of  the  dirges  poured 
around  the  coffin. 

The  dim-lit  churches  and  the  shuddering  organs — 
where  amid  these  you  journey, 

With  the  tolling,  tolling  bells'  perpetual  clang, 
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Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes, 
I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac. 

7. 

(Nor  for  you,  for  one  alone, — 

Blossoms   and   branches   green   to   coffins   all   I 

bring ; 
For,  fresh  as  the  morning,  thus  would  I  chant  a 

song  for  you,  O  sane  and  sacred  death. 

All  over  bouquets  of  roses, 

O  death,  I  cover  you  over  with  roses  and  early 

lilies, 
But  mostly  and  now  the  lilac  that  blooms  the 

first. 
Copious  I  break,   I   break  the  sprigs  from  the 

bushes. 
With  loaded  arms  I  come,  pouring  for  you. 
For  you  and  the  coffins  all  of  you,  O  death.) 

8. 

O  western  orb  sailing  the  heaven, 

Now  I  know  what  vou  must  have  meant  as  a 

mouth  since  I  walked, 
As  I  walked  in  silence  the  transparent  shadowy 

night. 
As  I  saw  you  had  something  to  tell  as  you  bent  to 

me  night  after  night, 
As  you  drooped  Jrom  the  sky  low  down  as  if  to  my 

side  (while  the  other  stars  all  looked  on), 
As  we  wandered  together  the  solemn  night   (for 

something,  I  know  not  what,  kept  me  from 

sleep). 
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As  the  night  advanced,  and  I  saw  on  the  rim  of 

the  west  how  full  you  were  of  woe, 
As  I  stood  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  breeze  in 

the  cool  transparent  night, 
As  I  watched  where  you  passed  and  was  lost  in 

the  netherward  black  of  the  night. 
As  my  soul  in  its  trouble  diss<itisf!ed  sank,  as 

where  you,  sad  orb, 
Concluded,  dropt  in  the  night,  and  was  gone. 

9. 

Sing  on  there  in  the  swamp, 

0  singer  bashful  and  tender!    I  hear  your  notes, 

I  hear  vour  call, 

1  hear,  I  come  i)resently,  I  understand  yon ; 

But  a  moment  T  linger,  for  the  lustrous  star  has 

detained  me. 
The  star  my  departing  comrade  holds  and  detains 

me. 

10. 

0  how  shall  I  warble  myself  for  the  dead  one  there 

I   loved? 
And  how  shall  T  deck  my  song  for  the  large  sweet 

soul  that  has  gone? 
And  what  shall  my  perfume  be  for  the  grave  of 

him  I  love? 

Sea-winds  blown  from  east  and  west, 

Blown  from  the  Eastern  sea  and  blown  from  the 
Western  s(^a,  till  there  on  the  prairies  meet- 
ing. 

These  and  with  these  and  the  breath  of  mv  chant, 

1  '11  perfume  the  grave  of  him  I  love. 
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O  what  shall  I  hang  on  the  chiuiiber  walls? 

And  what  shall  the  pictureB  be  that  I  hang  on  the 

walls. 
To  adorn  the  burial-houw  of  him  I  love? 
Putures  of  [jrowing  spring  and  farms  and  liomca, 
^Viili  ibe  Fourth-month  nvc  at  sundown,  and  the 

gra_v  smoke  lucid  and  hright, 
^Vi^h  floods  of  the  yellow  gold  of  the  gorgeous,  in- 
dolent, sinking  sun,  burning,  expanding  the 

air, 
^\'ith  the  fresh  sweet  herbage  under  foot,  and  the 

pale  green  leaves  of  the  trees  iiroljflc. 
In  the  distance  the  flowing  glaze,  the  breast  of  the 

river,  with  a  wind-dapple  here  and  there, 
I  "W'itli  ninging  hills  on  the  banks,  with  manj-  a  line 

against  the  sk.v,  and  shadows. 
And  the  cit,v  at  hand  with  dwellings  so  dense,  and 

stacks  of  chimneys. 
F  And  all  the  scenes  of  life  and  tlie  workshops,  and 

the  workmen  homeward  returning. 

12. 

I/O,  body  and  soul — this  land, 

y  own  Manhattan  with  spii-es,  and  the  spar- 
kling and  hurrying  tidei«,  and  the  ships, 
I  The  varied  and  ample  land,  the  Houth  and  the 
>'orth  in  the  light,  Ohio's  shores  and  MaHhiiig 
MtHBOnri. 

'  And  ever  tlie  far-spreading  prairies  covered  with 
grass  and  corn. 
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Lo,  the  most  excellent  sun  so  calm  and  haughty. 
The  violet  and  purple  morn  with  just-felt  breeieSy 
The  gentle  soft-born  measureless  light, 
The  miracle  spreading,  bathing  all,  the  falfllled 

noon, 
The  coming  eve  delicious,  the  welcome  night  and 

the  stars. 
Over  my  cities  shining  all,  enveloping  man  and 

land. 

13. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  you  gray-brown  bird! 

Sing  from  the  swamps,  the  recesses;  pour  your 

chant  from  the  bushes, 
Limitless  out  of  the  dusk,  out  of  the  cedars  and 

pines. 

Sing  on,  dearest  brother,  warble  your  reedy  song. 
Loud  human  song,  with  voice  of  uttermost  woe. 

O  liquid  and  free  and  tender! 

O  wild  and  loose  to  mv  soul — O  wondrous  sinffer! 

You  only  I  hear — yet  the  star  holds  me  (but  will 

soon  dei)art). 
Yet  the  lilac  with  mastering  odor  holds  me. 

14. 

Now  while  I  sat  in  the  day  and  looked  forth. 
In  the  close  of  the  day  with  its  light  and  the 

fields  of  spring,  and  the  farmers  preparing 

their  crops, 
In  the  large  unconscious  scenery  of  my  land  with 

its  lakes  and  forests. 
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In  the  heavenly  aerial  beiiut,v  (after  tLe  perturbed 
winds  and  the  storms). 

Under  the  arching  heavens  of  the  afternoon  swift 
passing,  and  the  voices  of  children  and  wo- 
men, 

The  niany-moring  sea-tides,  and  I  saw  the  ships 
how  they  sailed,  * 

And  the  tiuminer  approaching  with  richness,  and 
the  fields  nil  bnsy  with  labor, 

And  the  infinite  separate  honses,  how  they  all 
went  on,  each  with  its  meals  and  minutia  of 
daily  usages. 

And  the  streets  how  their  throbbings  throhbed. 
and  the  cities  pent — lo,  then  and  there. 

Falling  upon  them  all  and  among  them  all,  en- 
veloping me  with  the  rest, 

Appeared  the  cloud,  appeared  the  long  black  trail. 

And  I  knew  death,  its  thought,  and  the  sacred 
knowledge  of  death. 


Then  with  the  knowledge  of  death  as  walking  one 

side  of  me, 
And  the  thought  of  death  close-walking  the  other 

side  of  me, 
And  I  in  the  middle  as  with  companions,  and  as 

holding  the  hands  of  companions, 
I  fled  forth  to  the  hiding  receiving  night  that  talks 

not, 
Down  to  the  shores  of  the  water,  the  path  by  the 

swamp  in  the  dimness. 
To  the  solemn  shadowy  cedars  and  ghostly  pines 

so  still. 
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And  the  singer  so  shy  to  the  rest  received  me. 
The  gray-brown  bird  I  know  received  us  comrades 

three, 
And  he  sang  the  carol  of  death,  and  a  verse  for 

him  I  love. 

From  deep  secluded  recesses, 

From  the  fragrant  cedars  and  the  ghostly  pines  so 

still. 
Game  the  carol  of  the  bird. 

And  the  charm  of  the  carol  rapt  me, 

As  I  held  as  if  by  their  hands  my  comrades  in  the 

night, 
And  the  voice  of  my  spirit  tallied  the  song  of  the 

bird. 

Come,  lovely  and  soothing  death, 
Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving^  ar- 
riving. 
In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 
Sooner  or  later,  delicate  death. 

Praised  he  the  fathomless  universe, 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knotcledge 

curious, 
And   for   hnx,   sweet    love — hut   praise!   praise! 

praise! 
For  the  sure-emvinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding 

death. 

Dark  mother,  always  gliding  near  tcith  soft  feet. 
Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  icel' 
comet 
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Then  I  chant  it  for  thee.  I  glorify  thee  above  all, 
I  bring  thee  a  song  that  whai  thou  must  indeed 
come,  come  unfalteringly. 

Approach,  itrmig  deliicrcss! 

When  it  is  so,  trhen  thou  hast  taken  them.  I  jmj- 

oualy  sing  the  dead, 
jMst  in  the  loving  flotiting  ocean  of  thee, 
iflrerf  in  the  flood  of  thy  bUss,  0  death. 

from  me  to  thee  glad  serenades. 

Dances  for  thee.  I  propose,  saluting  thee,  adorn- 
ments and  fcaatings  for  thee; 

And  the  sights  of  the  open  landscape  and  the  high- 
spread  sky  an:  fitting. 

And  fife  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and  thought- 
ful night — 

The  night  in  silence  under  nianji  ft  star. 

The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky  whispering  wave 

ichose  voice  I  know, 
'  And  the  soul  turning  to  thee.  O  rtigf  and  ircll- 

ceiled  death. 
And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee. 

Over  the  tree-tops  I  ftotit  thee  a  song. 
Over  the  rising  and  sinking  wares,  orcr  the  myriad 
fields  and  the  prairies  teidc, 
I  Over  the  dense-parked  rifieg  all  and  the  teeming 

wharves  and  trays, 
f  /  float  this  carol  icith  joy,  leith  joy  to  Ihcc,  0 
death. 
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15. 

To  the  tally  of  my  soul, 
I^ud  and  strong  kept  up  the  gray-brown  bird. 
With  pure  deliberate  notes  spreading,  filling  the 
night, 

Loud  in  the  pines  and  cedars  dim. 
Clear  in  the  freshness  moist  and  the  swamp-per- 
fume, 
And  I  with  my  comrades  there  in  the  night. 

While  my  sight  that  was  bound  in  my  eyes  un- 
closed, 
As  to  long  panoramas  of  visions. 

And  I  saw  askant  the  armies, 

I  saw  as  in  noiseless  dreams  hundreds  of  battle- 
flags. 

Borne  through  the  smoke  of  the  battles  and 
pierced  with  missiles  I  saw  them, 

And  carried  hither  and  yon  through  the  smoke, 
and  torn  and  bloody, 

And  at  last  but  a  few  shreds  left  on  the  staffs  (and 
all  in  silence), 

And  the  staffs  all  splintered  and  broken. 

I  saw  battle-corpses,  myriads  of  them, 

And  the  white  skeletons  of  young  men,   I  saw 

them ; 
I  saw  the  debris  and  debris  of  all  the  slain  soldiers 

of  the  war, 
But  I  saw  they  wei-e  not  as  was  thought, — 
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Tliey  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  tbey  Buffered 
not: 

TUe  living  remamed  and  suffered,  the  mother  suf- 
fered, 

And  the  wife  and  the  child  and  the  musing  com- 
ra'ie  aiifferod. 

And  the  armies  that  remained  suffered. 

Passing  the  visious.  passing  the  night, 

Passing,  unloosing  the  hold  of  m;  comrades' 
hands. 

Passing  the  song  of  the  hermit  bird  and  the  tally- 
ing song  of  my  soul. 

Victorious  song,  death's  outlet  song,  yet  varying 
ever-altering  song. 

As  low  and  wailing,  yet  clear  the  notes,  rising  and 
falliag.  Hooding  the  night. 

Sadly  sinking  and  fainting,  ax  waining  and  warn- 
ing, and  yet  again  bursting  with  joy, 

Covering  the  earth  and  filling  the  spread  of 
the  heaven. 

As  that  powerful  psulm  in  the  night  I  heard  from 
reresses, 

Passing.  1  leave  thee  lilac  with  heart-shaped 
leaves, 

1  leave  thee  there  in  the  door-yard,  blooming,  re- 
turnitig  with  spring. 

1  cease  from  my  song  for  thee. 

From  my  gaze  on  thee  in  the  west,  fronting  the 

west,  communing  with  thee, 
O  comrade  lustrous,  with  silver  face  in  the  night. 
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Yet  each  to  keep  and  all,  retrievements  out  of  the 

night. 
The  song,  the  wondrous  chant  of  the  gray-brown 

bird, 
And  the  tallying  chant,  the  echo  aroused  in  my 

soul. 
With  the  lustrous  and  drooping  star  with  the 

countenance  full  of  woe. 
With  tlie  holders  holding  my  hand  nearing  the 

call  of  the  bird. 
Comrades  mine  and  I  in  the  midst,  and  their  mem- 

ory  ever  to  keep,  for  the  dead  I  loved  so  well. 
For  the  sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days  and 

lands — and  this  for  his  dear  sake, 
Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant  of 

mv  soul, 
There  in  the  fragrant  pines  and  the  cedars  dnsk 

and  dim. 

WALT  WHITMAN. 


IF    I    SHOULD    dtp:    TO-NIGHT. 

If  T  should  die  to-night, 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place. 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair; 
And,  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair. 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness, 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress — 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night! 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
My    friends    would    call    to    mind,    with    loving 
thought, 
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^ouie  kindl.T  deed  the  icy  bands  hsid  wrongbt; 
Woiiie  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said; 
Krrands  on  which  the  willing  feet  bad  sped; 
The  memory'  of  my  selfiabneHS  and  pride, 
M.v  bast.v  words,  would  all  be  put  aside. 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 
liven  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to 

Becalling  other  days  remorsefully; 

The  eyes  that  cbill  rae  with  averted  glance 

Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perehance, 

And  soften,  in  tbe  old  familiar  way; 

For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay? 

t^o  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all,  to-night. 

Ob.  friends,  I  pray  tonight, 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow^ 
The  way  ia  lonely;  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  nie;  I  am  travel-worn; 
5Iy  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
I  Korgive,  oh,  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead  I 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 

BELLE  E.  SMITH. 


AWAKENING. 
I  Down-  to  the  borders  of  the  silent  land 

He  goes  with  halting  feet: 
I  He  dares  not  trust;  he  cannot  understand 
The  blessedness  complete 
That  wiiits  for  God's  beloved  at  bis  right  band. 
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He  dreads  to  see  God's  face,  for  though  the  pure 

Beholding  him  are  blest. 
Yet  in  his  sight  no  evil  can  endure; 

And  still  with  fear  oppressed 
He  looks  within  and  cries,  "Who  can  be  Bure?** 

The  world  beyond  is  strange;  the  golden  Btreets, 

The  palaces  so  fair. 
The  seraphs  singing  in  the  shining  seats. 

The  glory  everywhere, — 
And  to  his  soul  he  solemnly  repeats 

The  visions  of  the  Book.    "  Alas !  '^  he  cries, 

"  That  world  is  all  too  grand ; 
Among  those  splendors  and  those  majesties 

I  would  not  dare  to  stand ; 
For  me  a  lowlier  heaven  would  well  suffice!'* 

Yet,  faithful  in  his  lot  this  saint  has  stood 
Through  service  and  through  pain; 

The  Lord  Christ  he  has  followed,  doing  good; 
Sure,  dying  must  be  gain 

To  one  who  living  hath  done  what  he  could. 

The  light  is  fading  in  the  tired  eyes. 

The  weary  race  is  run ; 
Not  as  the  victor  that  doth  seize  the  prize, 

But  as  tbe  fainting  one, 
He  nears  the  verge  of  the  eternities. 

And  now  the  end  has  come,  and  now  he  sees 
The  happy,  happy  shore; 
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O  fearful,  and  faint,  distrustful  soul,  are  these 

The  things  thou  fcai-edst  before — 
The  awful  majesties  that  spoiled  thy  peace? 

This  land  is  home;  no  stranger  art  thou  here; 

Sweet  and  familiar  words 
From  voices  silent  long  salute  thine  ear; 

And  winds  and  songs  of  birds. 
And  bees  and  blooms  and  sweet  perfumes  are  near. 

The  seraphs — the.v  are  men  of  kindly  mien; 

The  gems  and  robes — but  signs 
Of  minds  all  radiant  and  of  hearts  washed  clean; 

The  glory — such  as  shines 
Wherever  faith  or  hoiie  or  love  is  seen. 

And  he,  O  doubting  child !  the  Lord  of  grace 

Whom  thou  didet  fear  to  see- 
He  knows  thy  sin — but  look  upon  his  face! 

Doth  it  not  shine  on  thee 
With  a  great  light  of  love  that  fills  the  place? 

O  happy  soul,  be  thankful  now  and  rest! 

Heaven  is  a  goodly  land ; 
And  God  is  love;  and  those  he  loves  are  blest ;^ 

Now  thou  dost  understand; 
The  least  thou  hast  is  better  than  the  best 

That  thou  didst  hope  for;  now  upon  thine  eyes 

The  new  life  opens  fair; 
Before  thy  feet  the  blessed  journey  lies 

Through  homelands  everywhere; 
And  heaven  to  thee  is  all  a  sweet  surprise. 

WASHINGTON  GLADDEN. 
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BEYOND   THE    SMILING   AND   THE 

WEEPING. 

Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping^ 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home! 
Sweet  hope! 
Lord,  tqrry  not,  hut  come. 

Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 
Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home!  etc. 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting, 
Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting, 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home!  etc. 

Beyond  the  gathering  and  the  strowing 

I  shall  be  soon; 
Beyond  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing, 
Beyond  the  coining  and  the  going, 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home!  etc. 
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Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting 

I  Hhall  be  soon; 
Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting, 
Beyond  this  pulse's  fever  beating, 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home!  etc. 

Beyond  the  frost  chain  and  the  fever 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  rock  waste  and  the  river, 
Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home! 
Sweet  hope! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  hut  come. 

HORATIUS  BOXAR. 


THE    LAND    O'    THE    LEAL. 

I  'm  wearing  awa',  Jean, 

Like  snaw  wiien  it 's  thaw,  Jean ; 

I  'm  wearing  awa', 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
There  's  nae  sorrow  there,  Joan, 
There's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 
The  dav  is  ave  fair 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Ye  were  aye  leal  and  true,  Jean ; 
Your  task  's  ended  noo,  Jean, 
And  I  '11  welcome  vou 
To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
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Our  bonnie  bairn 's  there,  Jean, 
She  was  baith  guid  and  fair,  Jean: 
O,  we  grudged  her  right  sair 
To  the  land  o'  the  leal ! 

Then  dry  that  tearf u'  ee,  Jean, 
Mj  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean, 
And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal !  ^ 
Now  fare  ye  weel,  my  a  in  Jean, 
This  warld's  care  is  vain,  Jean; 
We  '11  meet  and  aye  be  fain 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

CAROLINA,  BARONESS  NAIBNB. 


ANTONY    AND    CLEOPATRA. 

*'I  am  dying,  Egypt,   dying.'*— 8HAKESPEAbe*s  Anian§ 

and  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  Sc  18. 

I  AM  dying,  Egypt,  dying, 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast; 
Let  thine  arms,  O  Queen,  enfold  me. 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear; 
Listen  to  the  great  heart-secrets. 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore, 
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Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me, 
rronipt  to  do  tlieir  master's  will, 

I  must  perish  like  a  RomnD, 
Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 

Let  not  Cfpsar's  servile  mlnionB 

Mock  the  lioo  thug  laid  low; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him, 

'T  was  his  own  that  struck  the  blow: 
His  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray, 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 

Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  name  at  Rome, 
Where  ray  noble  spouse,  Oftavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home. 
Seek  her;  say  the  gods  bear  witness — 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

Ab  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian ! 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile! 
Lignt  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  the  Cipaar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs. 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 


am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 
Hark!  the  insulting  foeman's  ( 
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They  are  coming — quick,  my  falchion ! 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah !  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell; 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee! 

Cleopatra — Rome — farewell ! 

WILLIAM  HAINES  LYTLB. 


HABEAS    CORPUS. 

My  body,  eh?    Friend  Death,  how  now? 

Why  all  this  tedious  pomp  of  writ? 
Thou  hast  reclaimed  it  sure  anS  slow 

For  half  a  century,  bit  by  bit. 

In  faith  thou  knowest  more  to-day 
Tlian  I  do,  where  it  can  be  found! 

This  shrivelled  lump  of  suffering  clay, 
To  which  I  now  am  chained  and  bound. 

Has  not  of  kith  or  kin  a  trace 

To  the  good  body  once  I  bore; 
Look  at  this  shrunken,  ghastly  face: 

Didst  ever  see  that  face  before? 

Ah,  well,  friend  Death,  good  friend  thou  art; 

Thy  only  fault  thy  lagging  gait, 
Mistaken  pity  in  thy  heart 

For  timorous  ones  that  bid  thee  wait. 

Do  quickly  all  thou  hast  to  do, 

Xur  I  nor  mine  will  hindrance  make; 
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1  shall  be  free  when  thon  art  through ; 

I  grudge  thee  naught  that  thou  must  takel 

Staj!  !  have  lied:  I  grudge  thee  one, 
Yes,  two  I  grudge  thee  at  this  last, — 

Two  members  which  have  faithful  done 
M;  will  and  bidding  in  the  past. 

I  grodge  thee  this  right  hand  of  mine; 

I  grndge  thee  this  qnick-beating  heart; 
They  never  gave  me  loward  sign, 

Nor  played  me  once  a  traitor's  part. 

I  see  now  why  in  olden  days 

Men  in  barbaric  love  or  hate 
Nailed  enemies'  hands  at  wild  crossways, 

Shrined  leadera'  hearts  in  costly  state: 

The  Rymbol,  sign,  and  instrument 
Of  each  soul's  purpose,  passion,  strife, 

Of  tires  in  which  are  poured  and  spent 
Their  all  of  love,  their  all  of  life, 

O  feeble,  mighty  human  hand! 

O  fragile,  dauntless  human  heart! 
The  universe  holds  nothing  planned 

With  such  sublime,  transcendent  art! 

Tea.  Death.  I  own  I  grudge  thee  mine 
Poor  little  hand,  so  feeble  now; 

Its  wrinkled  palm,  its  altered  line. 
Its  veins  so  pallid  and  so  slow — 


(TJnfiniskcd  here.) 
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Ah,  well,  friend  Death,  good  friend  thou  art 
I  shall  be  free  when  thou  art  through. 

Take  all  there  is — take  hand  and  heart : 
There  must  be  somewhere  work  to  do.  • 

HELEN   HUNT  JACK80N. 
Her  last  poem:  7  August,  1885. 


FAREWELL,   LIFE. 

WRITTEN   DURING   SICKNESS^  APRIL^  1848. 

Farewell,  life!  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light. 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night, — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill; 
Strong  the  earthly  odor  grows, — 
I  smell  the  mold  above  the  rose ! 

Welcome,  life!  the  spirit  strives! 
Strength  I'eturns  and  hope  revives; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  morn, — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold, — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mold ! 

THOMAS    HOOD, 
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FOR  ANNIE. 

Thank  Heaven !  the  crisis, — 

The  danger  is  past, 
And  the  lingering  illness 

Is  over  at  last, — 
And  the  fever  called  "Living** 

Is  conquered  at  last. 

Sadly,  I  know, 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength. 
And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length, — 
But  no  matter ! — I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  composedly 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead, — 
Might  start  at  beholding  me, 

Thinking  me  dead. 

The  moaning  and  groaning. 
The  sighing  and  sobbing, 

Are  quieted  now, 
With  that  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart, — ah,  that  horrible, 
Horrible  throbbing! 


in— 25 


The  sickness,  the  nausea, 
The  pitiless  pain, 
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Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 
That  maddened  my  brain, — 

With  the  fever  called  "  Living '^ 
That  burned  in  my  brain. 

And  O,  of  all  tortures 

That  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated, — the  terrible 

Torture  of  thirst 
For  the  naphthaline  river 

Of  Passion  accurst! 
I  have  drunk  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirsty 

Of  a  water  that  flows, 
With  a  lullaby  sound, 

From  a  spring  but  a  very  few 
Feet  under  ground, — 

From  a  cavern  not  very  far 
Down  under  ground. 

And  ah !  let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy 

And  narrow  my  bed; 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  different  bed, — 
And,  to  Hlcep  yon  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 

My  tantalized  s])irit 
Here  blandly  reposes, 
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Forgetting,  or  never 
Regretting,  its  roses, — 

Its  old  agitatioHH 
Of  myrtles  and  roses : 

For  now,  while  bo  quietly 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odor 

About  it,  of  pnnsies, — 
A  rosemary  odor, 

Conimingled  with  pnnsiea, 
With  me  and  the  beautiful 

Puritan  panRies. 

And  so  it  lies  happily, 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie, — 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  ti-essoH  of  Annie. 

She  tenderly  kissi'd  me, 

She  fondly  wireHsed, 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  breast, — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast. 

When  the  light  was  extinguished. 

She  covered  me  warm. 
And  she  prayed  to  the  angels 

To  keep  me  from  harm, — 
To  the  (lueen  of  the  angels 

To  shield  me  from  harm. 
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And  I  lie  so  composedly 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(Knowing  her  love,) 

That  yon  fancy  me  dead;— 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast,) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead, — 
That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me^ 

Thinking  me  dead : 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky ; 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie,— 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie, 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 

EDGAR  ALLAN    PGB. 


THALATTA!  THALATTA! 

CRY  OP  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

I  STAND  upon  the  summit  of  my  life. 

Behind,  the  camp,  the  court,  the  field,  the  grove. 

The  battle,  and  the  burden :  vast,  afar 

Beyond  these  weary  ways.  Behold !  the  Sea ! 

The  sea  o'erswept  by  clouds  and  winds  and  wings ; 

By  thoughts  and  wishes  manifold,  whose  breath 

Is  freshness  and  whose  mighty  pulse  is  peace. 
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Palter  no  question  of  the  horizon  dim — 

Cut  loose  the  barlf!    Su<.b  voyage  itself  is  rest, 

Majestic  motion,  unimi>ede(l  scope, 

A  widening  beaveu,  a  current  without  care, 

Eternit.vl^deliverance,  promise,  course! 

Time-tired  souls  salute  thee  from  the  shore. 

JOSEPH    BROWNLEE   BROWN. 


THE    SLEEP. 

"  He  giTsth  his  beloved  sleep.  "—FaALM  cxxvii,  3. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inn-ard  unto  souls  afar, 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is. 
For  gift  OP  grace,  surpassing  this, — 
"  He  giveth  his  belovfid  sleep  "  ? 

\^hat  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved, — 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep, — 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse, — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows? 
"  He  giveth  ftis  belovM  sleep," 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved, — 
A  little  dust  to  overwecp, 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake, 
"He  giveth  his  belov&d  sleep," 
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"  Sleep  soft,  beloved ! "  we  sometimes  say, 

But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep; 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 

^*  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noise ! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voice! 
O  delvM  gold  the  wallers  heap! 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill, 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap; 
Iklore  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
**  He  giveth  his  belovM  sleep." 

For  mo,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go 

Most  like  a  tii'ed  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  nuimmers  leap, 

W^uld  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 

\A'oiild  childlike  on  his  love  repose 

Who  '"  giveth  his  belovM  sleep." 

KLIZABETU   BARRETT  BROWNING. 
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PROSPICE. 

Feab  death  ?^to  fpel  the  fog  in  my  Ihroat, 

The  mist  in  m.v  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place. 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  presH  of  the  storm. 

The  post  of  the  foe ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Areh  Fear  in  a  viaible  form. 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go; 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  nnniniit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle's  to   fight  ere  the  guerdon  be 
gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyea,  and 
forbore, 

And  bade  me  ereep  past. 
No!  let  rae  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  In  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darknesB  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute  's  at  end. 
And  the  elements*  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

i^hall  dwindle,  sliall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of 
pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
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O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again. 
And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 

*ROBBBT  BROWNING. 


I   WOULD   NOT   LIVE   ALWAY. 

1  WOULD  not  live  alway — live  alway  below! 

Oh  no,  I  '11  not  linger  when  bidden  to  go: 

The  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  us  here 

Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  itB 

cheer: 
Would  I  shrink  from  the  path  which  the  prophetB 

of  God, 
Apostles,  and  martyrs,  so  joyfully  trod? 
Like  a  spirit  unblest,  o'er  the  earth  would  I  roam. 
While  brethren   and   friends  are  all  hastening 

home? 

I  would  not  live  alway :  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way ; 
Where  seeking  for  rest  we  but  hover  around, 
Like  the  patriarch's  bird,  and  no  resting  is  found; 
Where  Hope,  when  she  paints  her  gay  bow  in  the 

air. 
Leaves  its  brilliance  to  fade  in  the  night  of  de- 
spair. 
And  joy's 'fleeting  angel  ne'er  sheds  a  glad  ray, 
Save  the  gleam  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him 
away. 

I  would  not  live  alway — thus  fettered  by  sin, 
Temptation  without  and  corruption  within; 
In  a  moment  of  strength  if  T  sever  the  chain, 
Scarce  the  victory  's  mine,  ere  1  'm  captive  again ; 
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E*en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  iiiingleJ  with  tenra. 
And  the  ciip  of  thanksglviug  with  penitent  te;irs: 
The  festival  trump  i-all»  fur  jubilant  songs, 
But  my  spirit  her  own  miserere  prolongs. 

1  would  not  live  alwa.v^no,  welcome  the  toiub. 
Sim-e  Jesus  hath  lain  there  I  dread  not  ila  gloom; 
Where  he  deigned  to  sleep,  I  '1!  too  bow  my  head. 
All  peaceful  to  slumber  on  that  hallowed  bed. 
Then  the  glorious  da.vbreak,  to  follow  that  night. 
The  orient  gleam  of  the  angels  of  light, 
With  their  clarion  call  for  the  sleepers  to  rise 
And  chant  forth  their  matins,  away  to  the  skies. 

Who.  who  would  live  alway?  away  from  his  God, 
Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o'er  the  bright 

plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns; 
Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet, 
While  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul. 

That  heavenly  music!  what  is  it  I  hear? 

The  notes  of  the  harpers  ring  sweet  in  mine  earl 

And  see,  soft  unfolding  those  portals  of  gold. 

The  King  all  arrayed  in  his  beauty  behold! 

Oh  give  me,  oh  give  me,  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

To  adore  him — be  near  him — enwrapt  with   his 

love; 
I  but  wait  for  the  siiramons,  I  list  for  the  word — 
Alleluia — Amen^ — evermore  with  the  Lord! 

WILLIAM    AUCC8TUS    M CHLENBERQ. 
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FAREWELL. 

I  STROVE  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art ; 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life, — 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

WALTER  SAVAGE    LANDOB. 


LOVE    AND    DEATH. 

Alas!  that  men  must  see 

Love,  before  Death! 
Else  they  content  might  be 

With  their  short  breath; 
Aye,  glad,  when  the  pale  sun 
Showed  restless  day  was  done, 
And  endless  Rest  begun. 

Glad,  when  with  strong,  cool  hand 

Death  clasped  their  own. 
And  with  a  strange  command 

Hushed  ev<*ry  moan ; 
Glad  to  have  finished  pain. 
And  labor  wrought  in  vain. 
Blurred  by  Sin's  deepening  stain. 

But  Love's  insistent  voice 

Bids  self  to  flee— 
"  Live  that  T  may  rejoice, 

Live  on,  for  me ! " 
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So,  for  Love's  cruel  mind, 
Men  fear  tlits  Kest  to  fiud. 
Nop  know  great  Deiitli  is  kind! 

MAROARETTA   WADE  DELANO. 


TO    DEATH. 

Methinhs  it  were  no  pain  to  die 
On  such  an  eve,  when  sutrU  a  sky 

O'er-fanopies  t!ie  west ; 
To  gaze  my  fill  on  yon  calm  deep, 
And,  like  an  infant,  fall  asleep 

On  Earth,  ray  mother's  breast. 

There  'a  peace  and  welcome  in  yon  eea 
Of  endleHs  blue  tran(|uil!ity : 

Theae  clotids  are  living  things; 
I  trace  their  veina  of  liquid  gold, 
I  Bee  them  solemnly  unfold 

Their  soft  and  fleecy  wings. 

These  be  the  angela  that  convey 
Us  weary  children  of  a  day — 

Life's  tedious  nothing  o'l-r — 
Where  neither  paaaiuns  come,  nor  woei 
To  vex  the  geniua  of  rejiose 

On  Death's  majestic  shore. 

No  darkness  there  divides  the  sway 
With  startling  dawn  and  dazitling  day; 

But  glorioualy  serene 
Are  the  interminable  plains: 
One  fixed,  eternal  aunset  reigna 

O'er  the  wide  silent  scene. 
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I  cannot  doff  all  human  fear; 
I  know  thy  greeting  is  severe 

To  this  poor  shell  of  claj: 
Yet  come,  O  Death !  thy  freezing  kiss 
Emancipates!  thy  rest  is  bliss  I 

I  would  I  were  away ! 

From  the  German  of  GLUCK. 


ASLEEP,   ASLEEP. 

**  And  so  saying,  he  fell  asleep.** 

MARTYRDOM    OP    SAINT   STEPHEN. 

Asleep  !  asleep !  men  talk  of  "  sleep," 
When  all  adown  the  silent  deep 

The  shades  of  night  are  stealing; 
When  like  a  curtain,  soft  and  vast, 
The  darkness  over  all  is  cast. 
And  sombre  stillness  conies  at  last, 

To  the  mute  heart  aj)poaling. 

Asleep  I  asleep!  when  soft  and  low 
The  patient  watchers  come  and  go, 

Their  loving  vigil  keeping; 
When  from  the  dear  eyes  fades  the  light. 
When  i)ales  the  flush  so  strangely  bright, 
And  the  glad  spirit  takes  its  flight, 

We  speak  of  death  as  **  sleeping." 


Or  when,  as  dies  the  orb  of  day, 
The  aged  Christian  sinks  away. 
And  the  lone  mourner  weepeth; 
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When  thus  the  pilgrim  goes  to  rest, 
With  meek  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
And  his  last  sigh  a  prayer  confessed — 
We  say  of  such,  "  He  sleepeth." 

But  when  amidst  a  shower  of  stones. 
And  mingled  curses,  shrieks,  and  groans, 

The  death-chill  slowly  creepeth; 
When  falls  at  length  the  dying  head, 
And  streams  the  life-blood  dark  and  red, 
A  thousand  voices  cry,  "  He 's  dead  " ; 

But  who  shall  say,  "  He  sleepeth  "  ? 

"He  fell  asleep/'    A  pen  divine 
Hath  writ  that  epitaph  of  thine; 

And  though  the  days  are  hoary. 
Yet  beautiful  thy  rest  appears — 
Unsullied  by  the  lapse  of  years — 
And  still  we  read,  with  thankful  tears, 

The  tale  of  grace  and  glory. 

Asleep !  asleep !  though  not  for  thee 
The  touch  of  loving  lips  might  be, 

In  sadly  sweet  leave-taking: 
Though  not  for  thee  the  last  caress, 
The  look  of  untold  tenderness, 
The  love  that  dying  hours  can  press 

From  hearts  with  silence  breaking. 

LUCY    A.    BENNETT. 


REST. 


I  LAY  nie  down  to  sleep, 
With  little  care 
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Whether  my  waking  find 
Me  here,  or  there. 

A  bowing,  burdened  head 

That  only  asks  to  rest, 
Unquestioning,  upon 

A  loving  breast. 

My  good  right-hand  forgets 

Its  cunning  now; 
To  march  the  weary  march 

I  know  not  how. 

I  am  not  eager,  bold. 
Nor  strong, — all  that  is  past; 

I  am  ready  not  to  do, 
At  last,  at  last. 

My  half-day's  work  is  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part, — 

I  give  a  patient  God 
My  patient  heart; 

And  grasp  his  banner  still. 
Though  all  the  blue  be  dim ; 

These  stripes  as  well  as  stars 
Lead  after  him. 

MARY    WOOLSEY    HOWLAND. 


IN    HARBOR. 

I  THINK  it  is  over,  over, 

I  think  it  is  over  at  last: 
Voices  of  foemen  and  lover, 
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The  sweet  and  tbe  bitter,  have  passed: 

Life,  like  a  teiujiGst  of  oeean, 

Hath  outblowD  its  ultimate  blast: 

There's  but  a  faint  sobbing  seaward 

While  the  calm  of  the  tide  deefiens  leeward, 

And  behold!  like  the  welcoming  (]uiver 

Of  heart-pulses  thi-obbed  through  the  river, 

Those  lights  iu  the  harbor  tit  last, 

The  heavenly  harbor  at  last  I 

I  feel  it  is  over!  over! 

For  the  winds  and  the  waters  surcease ; 
Ah.  few  were  the  da.ys  of  the  rover 

That  smiled  in  the  beauty  of  peace, 
And  distant  and  dim  was  the  omen 
That  hinted  redress  or  release! 
From  the  ravage  of  life,  and  its  riot. 
What  marvel  I  yearn  for  the  quiet 

Which  bides  in  the  harbor  at  last, — 
For  the  lights,  with  their  welcoming  quiver 
That  throb  through  the  sanrtifled  river, 

Which  girdle  the  harbor  at  last. 

This  heavenly  harbor  at  last? 

1  know  it  is  over,  over, 

I  know  it  is  over  at  last ! 
Down  sail '.  the  sheathed  auchor  uncover. 
For  the  stresa  of  the  voyage  has  passed : 
Life,  like  a  tcmjR'at  of  ocean, 

Hath  outbreatlied  its  ultimate  blast: 
There  's  but  a  faint  sobbing  seaward, 
While  the  calm  of  the  tide  deeiieaa  leeward; 
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And  behold !  like  the  welcoming  quiver 

Of  heart-pulses  throbbed  through  the  river, 

Those  lights  in  the  harbor  at  last, 

The  heavenly  harbor  at  last ! 

PAUL    HAMILTON    HAYNB. 


HUSH ! 


Oh,  hush  thee,  Earth!     Fold  thou  thy  weary 
palms! 
The  sunset  glory  fadeth  in  the  west; 
The    purple    splendor   leaves   the    monntain's 
crest ; 
Gray  twilight  conies  as  one  who  beareth  alms, 
Darkness  and  silence  and  delicious  calms. 
Take  thou  the  gift,  O  Earth !    On  Night's  soft 

breast 
Lay  thy  tired  head  and  sink  to  dreamless  rest. 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  her  evening  psalms. 
Cool  darkness,  silence,  and  the  holy  stars. 
Long  shadows  when  the  pale  moon  soars  on 
high, 
One  far  lone  night-bird  singing  from  the  hill, 
And  utter  rest  from  Day's  discordant  jars; 

O  soul  of  mine!  when  the  long  night  draws  nigh 
Will  such  deep  pcatre  thine  inmost  being  fill? 

JULIA    C.    B.    DORB. 


LIFE. 


**  Animula,  vagula,  blandula.** 

Life  !  T  know  not  what  thou  art, 
But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part; 
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And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I  own  to  me  's  a  secret  yet. 
But  this  I  know,  when  thou  art  fled, 
Where'er  they  lay  these  limbs,  this  head. 
No  clod  so  valueless  shall  be. 
As  all  that  then  remains  of  me. 
O,  whither,  whither  dost  thou  fly, 
Where  bend  unseen  thy  trackless  course, 

And  in  this  strange  divorce, 
Ah,  tell  where  I  must  seek  this  compound  I? 

To  the  vast  ocean  of  empyreal  flame. 
From  whence  thv  essence  came, 
Dost  thou  thy  flight  pursue,  when  freed 
From  matter's  base  uncumbering  weed? 
Or  dost  thou,  hid  from  sight. 
Wait,  like  some  spell-bound  knight, 

Through  blank,  oblivious  years  the  appointed  hour 

To  break  thy  trance  and  reassume  thy  power? 

Yet  canst  thou,  without  thought  or  feeling  be? 

O,  say  what  art  thou,  when  no  more  thou  'rt  thee? 

Life !  we  've  been  long  together. 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
'T  is  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, — 
Perhai)s  't  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear: 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 
Choose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  Good  Night, — but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning. 

ANNA  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 
m  — 26 


VI. 
CONSOLATION, 


THE   ANGEL   OF   PATIENCE. 

A   FREE   PARAPHRASE   OF  THE  GBBMAN. 

To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  honieSy 
God's  meekest  Angel  gently  comes: 
No  power  has  he  to  banish  pain. 
Or  give  us  back  our  lost  again ; 
And  yet  in  tenderest  love  our  dear 
And  heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 

There  's  quiet  in  that  AngePs  glance. 
There's  rest  in  his  still  countenance! 
He  mocks  no  grief  with  idle  cheer, 
Nor  wounds  with  words  the  mourner's  ear; 
But  ills  and  woes  he  may  not  cure 
He  kindly  trains  us  to  endure. 

Angel  of  Patience  I  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  palm; 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still, 

And  make  our  own  our  Father's  will ! 
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O  thou  who  monrnest  on  thy  way, 
^'if  li  loDgiogf)  for  the  clow  of  day ; 
Be  walks  with  thve,  that  Angel  kind, 
And  gently  whisjjers.  "  np  resiftned: 
Bear  ap,  bear  on.  the  end  shall  lell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well!" 

JOHN    GREENLEAP    WUITTIEB, 


THEY   ARE   ALL  GONE. 

They  ore  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light, 

And  I  alone  ait  lingering  here! 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear; 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, — 
Or  those  faint  1>eaRis  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days.— 
My  days  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

O  holy  hope!  and  high  humility, — 

High  as  the  heavens  above! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed  them 


To  kindle  my  cold  love. 


Dear,  beauteous  death, — the  jewel  of  the  juat,- 
t^bining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark! 
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What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 
Could  man  outlook  that  mark! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may 
know, 
At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now. 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted 
themes. 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb, 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bum  there, 
But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up  gives  room, 
She  '11  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

O  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  thee ! 
Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  still  as  they  pass; 
Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 

HENRY  VAUGHAN. 
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THE    BOTTOM    DRAWER. 

In  the  beat  chamber  of  the  house, 

8but  up  in  dim,  uncertain  light. 
There  stood  an  antique  cheat  of  drawers. 

Of  foreign  wood,  with  brasses  bright. 
One  day  a  woman,  frail  and  gray, 

Stepped  totteringly  acroas  the  floor — 
"  L«t  in,"  said  she,  "  the  light  of  day, 

Then,  Jean,  anlock  the  bottom  drawer." 


The  girl,  in  all  her  youth's  loveliness, 

Knelt  down  with  eager,  curious  face; 
Perchance  she  dreamt  of  Indian  silks, 

Of  jewels,  and  of  rare  old  lace. 
Bat  when  the  summer  sunshine  fell 

Upon  tlie  treasures  hoarded  there, 
The  tears  rushed  to  her  tender  eyes, 

Her  heart  was  solemn  as  a  prayer. 


"  Dear  Qrandmarama,"  she  softly  aighed, 

Lifting  a  withered  rose  and  palm; 
But  on  the  elder  face  was  naught 

But  sweet  content  and  jieaceful  calm. 
Leaning  upon  her  staff,  she  gazed 

Upon  a  baby's  half-worn  shoe; 
A  little  frock  of  finest  lawn; 

A  hat  with  tiny  bows  of  blue; 

A  ball  made  fifty  years  ago; 
A  little  glove;  a  taaaelled  cap; 
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A  half-done  ''  long  division  "  snm ; 

Some  school-books  fastened  with  a  strap. 
She  touched  them  all  with  trembling  lips — 

''  How  much/'  she  said,  ''  the  heart  can 
Ahy  Jean !  I  thought  that  I  should  die 

The  day  that  first  I  laid  them  there. 


^'  But  now  it  seems  so  good  to  know 

That  through  these  weary,  troubled  years 
Their  hearts  have  been  untouched  by  grief. 

Their  eyes  have  been  unstained  by  tears. 
Dear  Jean,  we  see  with  clearer  sight 

When  earthly  love  is  almost  o'er; 
Those  children  wait  me  in  the  skies,* 

For  whom  I  locked  that  sacred  drawer." 

AMELIA   EDITH 


OVER   THE   RIVER. 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who  've  crossed  to  the  farther  side, 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  dashing  tide. 
There  's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there. 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see: 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river. 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 
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Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  [wt; 
Ber  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale, 

Darling  Minnie!  1  see  her  yet. 
Bhe  crossed  on  her  l3osom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark; 
■\^■e  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands. 

And  all  our  Bunshine  grew  strangely  dark; 
I'e  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side. 

Where  all  tbe  ransomed  and  angels  be: 
Over  the  river,  the  mystic-  river. 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

Por  none  returns  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  tLe  boatman  cold  and  pale; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail ; 
&Dd   lo!   they   have   passed    from    our   yearning 
hearts. 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day; 
^e  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea; 
Eet  somewhere.  I  know,  on  the  anseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 
Is  flashing  river  and  hill  and  shore, 

X  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar; 

1  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  Happing  sail, 
I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand, 
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I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman 
To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land. 

I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  befo 
And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 

When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 
The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

NANCY  WOODBURY  PBIESIT' 


GRIEF    FOR    THE    DEAD. 

O  HEARTS  that  never  cease  to  yearn ! 

O  brimming  tears  that  ne'er  are  dried! 
The  dead,  though  they  depart,  return 

As  though  they  had  not  died ! 

The  living  are  the  only  dead ; 

The  dead  live, — nevermore  to  die; 
And  often,  when  we  mourn  them  fled. 

They  never  were  so  nigh! 

And  though  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 
Or  sleep  within  the  churchyard  dim, 

(Ah !  through  how  many  different  graves 
God's  children  go  to  him!)  — 

Yet  every  grave  gives  up  its  dead 
Ere  it  is  overgrown  with  grass; 

Then  why  should  hopeless  tears  be  shed, 
Or  need  we  cry,  "  Alas  "  ? 

Or  why  should  Memory,  veiled  with  gloom, 
And  like  a  sorrowing  mourner  craped. 
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Sit  weeping  o'er  an  empty  tomb, 
Whose  captives  have  escaped? 

'T  is  but  a  mound, — and  will  be  mossed 
Whene'er  the  summer  grass  appears; 

The  loved,  though  wept,  are  never  lost; 
We  only  lose — our  tears!  ' 

Nay,  Hope  may  whisper  with  the  dead 
By  bending  forward  where  they  are; 

But  Memory,  with  a  backward  tread. 
Communes  with  them  afar. 

The  joys  we  lose  are  but  forecast. 
And  we  shall  find  them  all  once  more; 

We  look  behind  us  for  the  Past, 
But  lo!  'tis  all  before! 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE    TWO   WAITINGS. 

I. 

Dear  hearts,  you  were  waiting  a  year  ago 

For  the  glory  to  be  revealed ; 
You  were  wondering  deeply,  with  bated  breath. 

What  treasure  the  days  concealed. 

O,  would  it  be  this,  or  would  it  be  that? 

Would  it  be  girl  or  boy? 
Would  it  look  like  father  or  mother  most? 

And  what  should  you  do  for  joy? 
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And  then,  one  day,  when  the  time  was  full. 
And  the  spring  was  coming  fast, 

The  tender  grace  of  a  life  outbloomed, 
And  you  saw  your  baby  at  last. 

Was  it  or  not  what  vou  had  dreamed? 

It  was,  and  yet  it  was  not; 
But  O,  it  was  better  a  thousand  times 

Than  ever  you  wished  or  thought. 

II. 

And  now,  dear  hearts,  you  are  waiting  again, 

While  the  spring  is  coming  fast; 
For  the  baby  that  was  a  future  dream 

Is  now  a  dream  of  the  past : 

A  dream  of  sunshine,  and  all  that's  sweet; 

Of  all  that  is  pure  and  bright; 
Of  eyes  that  were  blue  as  the  sky  by  day, 

And  as  clear  as  the  stars  by  night. 

You  are  waiting  again  for  the  fulness  of  time. 

And  the  glory  to  be  revealed ; 
You  are  wondering  deeply  with  aching  hearts 

What  treasure  is  now  concealed. 

O,  will  she  be  this,  or  will  she  be  that? 

And  what  will  there  be  in  her  face 
That  will  tell  you  sure  that  she  is  your  own, 

When  you  meet  in  the  heavenly  place? 

As  it  was  before,  it  will  be  again, 
Fashion  your  dream  as  you  will ; 
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When  the  veil  is  rent,  aDd  the  glory  is  seen, 
It  will  more  than  your  hope  fulfil. 

JOHN    WUITE    CU4DWICK. 


FOB   CHARLIE'S    SAKE. 

The  night  is  late,  the  house  is  still; 
The  angels  of  the  hour  fulfil 
Their  tender  miuiatrieB,  and  move 
From  couch  to  couch  in  cares  of  love. 
They  drop  into  Ihy  dreams,  sweet  wife, 
The  happiest  smile  of  Charlie's  life. 
And  lay  on  bahy's  lips  a  kiss. 
Fresh  from  his  angel-brother's  bliss; 
And,  as  they  pass,  they  seeai  to  make 
A  strange,  dim  hymn,  "  For  Charlie's  sake." 

My  listening  heart  takes  np  the  strain, 
And  gives  it  to  the  night  again. 
Fitted  with  words  of  lowly  praise. 
And  patience  learned  of  mournful  days, 
And  memories  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 
Bis  will  be  done,  Ilis  will  l>e  done! 
Who  gave  and  took  away  my  son, 
Id  "  the  far  land  "  to  shine  and  sing 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  King, 
Who  every  day  does  (Christmas  make. 
All  starred  and  belled  for  Charlie's  sake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise; 
I  will  anoint  me  where  he  lies. 
And  change  my  raiment,  and  go  in 
To  the  Lord's  house,  and  leave  my  sin 
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Without,  and  seat  me  at  his  board, 

Eaty  and  be  glad,  and  praise  the  Lord. 

For  wherefore  should  I  fast  and  weep, 

And  sullen  moods  of  mourning  keep? 

I  cannot  bring  him  back,  nor  he, 

For  any  calling,  come  to  me. 

The  bond  the  angel  Death  did  sign, 

God  sealed — for  Charlie's  sake,  and  mine. 

I  'm  very  poor — this  slender  stone 

Marks  all  the  narrow  field  I  own; 

Yet,  patient  husbandman,  I  till 

With  faith  and  prayers,  that  precious  hill. 

Sow  it  with  penitential  pains, 

And,  hopeful,  wait  the  latter  rains; 

Content  if,  after  all,  the  spot 

Yield  barely  one  forget-me-not — 

Whether  or  figs  or  thistle  make 

My  crop  content  for  Charlie's  sake. 


I  have  no  houses,  builded  well — 

Only  that  little  lonesome  cell. 

Where  never  romping  playmates  come, 

Nor  bashful  sweethearts,  cunning-dumb — 

An  April  burst  of  girls  and  boys, 

Their  rainbowed  cloi^d  of  glooms  and  joys 

Born  with  their  songs,  gone  with  their  toys; 

Nor  ever  is  its  stillness  stirred 

By  purr  of  cat,  or  chirp  of  bird, 

Or  mother's  twilight  legend,  told 

Of  Horner's  pie,  or  Tiddler's  gold. 

Or  fairy  hobbling  to  the  door, 

Red-cloaked  and  weird,  banned  and  poor, 
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To  bless  the  good  child's  gracious  eyes, 
The  good  child's  wistful  charities, 
And  crippled  changeling's  hunch  to  make 
Dance  on  his  crutch,  for  good  child's  sake. 

How  is  it  with  the  child?    'T  is  well; 

Nor  would  I  any  miracle 

Might  stir  my  sleeper's  tranquil  trance, 

Or  plague  his  painless  countenance: 

I  would  not  any  seer  might  place 

His  staff  on  my  immortal's  face. 

Or  lip  to  lip,  and  eye  to  eye, 

Charm  back  his  pale  mortality. 

No,  Shunamite!  I  would  not  break 

God's  stillness.     Let  them  weep  who  wake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  my  lot  is  blest: 
No  comfort  like  his  mother's  breast, 
No  praise  like  hers ;  no  charm  expressed 
In  fairest  forms  hath  half  her  zest. 
For  Charlie's  sake  this  bird  's  caressed 
That  death  left  lonely  in  the  nest ; 
For  Charlie's  sake  my  heart  is  dressed, 
As  for  its  birthday,  in  its  best ; 
For  Charlie's  sake  we  leave  the  rest 
To  Him  who  gave,  and  who  did  take, 
And  saved  us  twice,  for  Charlie's  sake. 

JOHN   WILLIAMSON    PALMER. 
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WATCHING    FOR   PAPA. 

She  always  stood  upon  the  steps 

Just  by  the  cottage  door, 
Waiting  to  kiss  ine  when  I  came 

Each  night  home  from  the  store. 
Her  eyes  were  like  two  glorious  starSy 

Dancing  in  heaven's  own  blue — 
"  Papa,"  she  'd  call  like  a  wee  bird, 

'^  /  'S  loot  en  out  for  oo!  " 

Alas !  how  sadly  do  our  lives 

Change  as  we  onward  roam! 
For  now  no  birdie  voice  calls  out 

To  bid  me  welcome  home. 
No  little  hands  stretched  out  for  me, 

No  blue  eyes  dancing  bright. 
No  baby  face  peeps  from  the  door 

Wlien  I  come  home  at  night. 

And  yet  there  's  comfort  in  the  thought 

That  when  life's  toil  is  o'er, 
And  passing  through  the  sable  flood 

I  gain  the  brighter  shore, 
My  little  angel  at  the  gate. 

With  evos  divinely  blue. 
Will  call  with  birdie  voice,  "  Papa, 

/  '8  looten  out  for  oo!  '^ 

ANONYMOUS. 
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MY   CHILD. 

I  CANNOT  make  him  dead ! 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair; 

Yet  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes, — he  is  not  there ! 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor. 

And,  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair; 

I  'm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — he  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street ; 

A  satchel  led  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  colored  hair; 

And,  as  he 's  running  by, 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Scarcely  believing  that — he  is  not  there! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coflBn  lid; 
Closed  are  his  eyes;  cold  is  his  forehead  fair; 

Mv  hand  that  marble  felt; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — he  is  not  there! 

I  cannot  make  him  dead! 
When  passing  by  the  bed, 
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So  long  watched  over  with  parental  care, 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  him  inquiringly, 
Before  the  thought  comes,  that — he  is  not  there! 

When,  at  the  cool  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy. 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not  there ! 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close. 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I  'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer; 

Whatever  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am  in  spirit  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — he  is  not  there ! 

Not  there ! — Where,  then,  is  he? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress. 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  locked — he  is  not  there ! 

He  lives! — In  all  the  past 

He  lives;  nor,  to  the  last. 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written, ''  Thou  shalt  see  me  there!  ^^ 
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Yes,  we  all  live  to  God ! 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  land. 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
'T  will  be  our  heaven  to  find  that — he  is  there! 

JOHN   PIERPONT. 


SONG. 


Shb^s  somewhere  in  the  sunlight  strong, 
Her  tears  are  in  the  falling  rain. 

She  calls  me  in  the  wind's  soft  song, 
And  with  the  flowers  she  comes  again. 

Yon  bird  is  but  her  messenger. 
The  moon  is  but  her  silver  car; 

Yea !  sun  and  moon  are  sent  by  her, 
And  every  wistful  waiting  star. 

RICHARD   LE  GALLIENNE. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  Reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

*'  Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  fair?  "  saith  he; 

"  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to 
me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

111  —  27 
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He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes. 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 


"  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  ^ay. 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled; 
"Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 


n 


"  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light. 
Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white. 
These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain. 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love; 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

HENRY   WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


**ONLY  A  YEAR.'' 

One  year  ago, — a  ringing  voice, 

A  clear  blue  eye, 
And  clustering  curls  of  sunny  hail'. 

Too  ffiir  to  die. 
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Only  a  year, — no  voice,  no  smile, 

No  glance  of  eye, 
No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair, 

Fair  but  to  die  I 

One  year  ago, — what  loves,  what  schemes 

Far  into  life! 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves, 

What  generous  strife ! 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall, 

The  burial-stone. 
Of  all  that  beauty,  life,  and  joy, 

Remain  aione! 

One  year, — one  year, — one  little  year, 

And  so  much  gone ! 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on. 

The  grave  grows  green,  the  flowers  bloom  fair. 

Above  that  head; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Says  he  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds 

That  sing  above 
Tells  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved? 

What  hast  thou  seen, — 
What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life, 

Where  hast  thou  been? 
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The  veil !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong! 

'Twixt  us  and  thee; 
The  mystic  veil !  when  shall  it  fall, 

That  we  may  see? 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping,  not  even  gone, 

But  present  still. 
And  waiting  for  the  coming  hour 

Of  God's  sweet  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Our  Saviour  dear ! 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year. 

HARRIET  BEECH ER   STOWS. 


BLESSED    ARE    THEY    THAT    MOURN, 

Oh,  deem  not  thev  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep; 

The  Power  who  pities  man,  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears; 

And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunnv  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night; 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest, 
But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light. 
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And  thou,  who  o'er  thy  friend's  low  bier 
Dost  shed  the  bitter  drops  like  rain, 

Hope  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere 
Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, — 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleeding  heart, 
And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN   BRYANT. 


DE    PROFUNDIS. 

The  face  which,  duly  as  the  sun. 
Rose  up  for  me  with  life  begun, 
To  mark  all  bright  hours  of  the  day 
With  daily  love,  is  dimmed  away — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  tongue  which,  like  a  stream,  could  run 
Smooth  music  from  the  roughest  stone. 
And  every  morning  with  ''  Good  day  " 
Make  each  day  good,  is  hushed  away — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  heart  which,  like  a  staff,  was  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon. 
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The  strongest  on  the  longest  day, 
With  steadfast  love  is  caught  away — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own, 
"  This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone." 
And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round, 
"  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound?  " 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

The  past  rolls  forward  on  the  sun 
And  makes  all  night.    O  dreams  begun, 
Not  to  be  ended !    Ended  bliss ! 
And  life,  that  will  not  end  in  this! 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

Breath  freezes  on  my  lips  to  moan : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
I  sit  and  knock  at  Nature's  door. 
Heart-bare,  heart-hungry,  very  poor, 
Whose  desolated  days  go  on. 

I  knock  and  cry — Undone,  undone! 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort — none? 
No  glean inji:  in  the  wide  wheat-plains 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains? 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 

This  Nature,  though  the  snows  be  down, 
Thinks  kindlv  of  the  bird  of  June. 
The  little  i-ed  hip  on  the  tree 
Is  ripe  for  such.    What  is  for  me. 
Whose  days  so  winterly  go  on  ? 
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No  bird  am  I  to  sing  in  June, 
And  dare  not  ask  an  equal  boon. 
Good  nests  and  berries  red  are  Nature's 
To  give  away  to  better  creatures — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

/  ask  less  kindness  to  be  done^ 
Only  to  loose  these  pilgrim-shoon 
(Too  early  worn  and  grimed)  with  sweet 
Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tired  feet, 
Till  days  go  out  which  now  go  on 

Only  to  lift  the  turf  unmown 
From  off  the  earth  where  it  has  grown, 
Some  cubit-space,  and  say,  **  Behold, 
Creep  in,  poor  Heart,  beneath  that  fold, 
Forgetting  how  the  days  go  on." 

A  Voice  reproves  me  thereupon, 
More  sweet  than  Nature's,  when  the  drone 
Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 
Than  when  the  rivers  overleap 

The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

God's  Voice,  not  Nature's — night  and  noon 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  throne, 
And  listens  for  the  creature's  praise. 
What  babble  we  of  days  and  days? 

The  Dayspring  he,  whose  days  go  on! 

He  reigns  above,  he  reigns  alone: 
Systems  burn  out  and  leave  his  throne: 
Fair  mists  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 
Around  him,  changeless  amid  all — 
Ancient  of  days,  whose  days  go  on  I 
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He  reigns  below,  he  reigns  alone — 
And  having  life  in  love  forgone 
Beneath  the  crown  of  sovran  thorns, 
He  reigns  the  jealous  God.    Who  mourns 
Or  rules  with  niM^  while  days  go  on? 

By  anguish  which  made  pale  the  sun, 
I  hear  him  charge  his  saints  that  none 
Among  the  creatures  anywhere 
Blaspheme  against  him  with  despair, 
However  darkly  days  go  on. 

Take  from  my  head  the  thorn-wreath  brown : 
No  mortal  grief  deserves  that  crown. 

0  supreme  Love,  chief  misery. 
The  sharp  regalia  are  for  Thee, 

Whose  days  eternally  go  on ! 

For  us,  .  .  .  whatever 's  undergone, 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood: 
Only  the  Good  discerns  the  good. 

I  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

Whatever  ^s  lost,  it  first  was  won ! 
We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 
rerbai)S  the  cup  was  broken  here 
That  Heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more  cle 
I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

1  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on; 
I  love  Thee  while  my  days  go  on! 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frosC> 
With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  thee  while  my  days  go  on ! 
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And,  haying  in  thy  life-depth  thrown 
Being  and  suffering  (which  are  one), 
As  a  child  drops  some  pebble  small 
Down  some  deep  well,  and  hears  it  fall 
Smiling — so  I !    Thy  days  go  on  ! 

ELIZABETH   BARRETT  BROWNING. 


BLESSED    ARE    THEY. 

To  us  across  the  ages  borne, 

Comes  the  deep  word  the  Master  said : 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ; 

They  shall  be  comforted !  " 

Strange  mystery!     It  is  better  then 
To  weep  and  yearn  and  vainly  call, 

Till  peace  is  won  from  pain. 
Than  not  to  grieve  at  all ! 

Yea,  truly,  though  joy's  note  be  sweet, 
Life  does  not  thrill  to  joy  alone. 

The  harp  is  incomplete 

That  has  no  deeper  tone. 

Unclouded  sunshine  overmuch 

Falls  vainly  on  the  barren  plain; 

But  fruitful  is  the  touch 
Of  sunshine  after  rain ! 

Who  only  scans  the  heavens  by  day 

Their  story  but  half  reads,  and  mars; 

Let  him  learn  how  to  say, 

"  The  night  is  full  of  stars! " 
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We  seek  to  know  Thee  more  and  more, 

Dear  Lord,  and  count  our  sorrows  blest, 
'  Since  sorrow  is  the  door 

Whereby  Thou  enterest. 

Nor  can  our  hearts  so  closely  come 
To  Thine  in  any  other  place, 

As  where,  with  anguish  dumb, 
We  faint  in  Thine  embrace. 

ROSSITER  WORTHINGTON  RAYMOND. 


LINES 


TO  THB   MEMORY   OP   "  ANNIE,"   WHO  DIED  AT 

MILAN,   JUNE    6,  1860. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest  thou? 
whom  seekest  thou  ?  She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gar- 
dener, saith  unto  him,  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him.'* — John  xx.  15. 

In  the  fair  gardens  of  celestial  peace 

Walketh  a  gardener  in  meekness  clad ; 
Fair  are  the  flowers  that  wreathe  his  dewy  locks, 
And  his  mysterious  eyes  are  sweet  and  sad. 

Fair  are  the  silent  foldings  of  his  robes, 
Falling  with  saintly  calmness  to  his  feet; 

And  when  he  walks,  each  floweret  to  his  w' ill 
With  living  pulse  of  sweet  accord  doth  beat. 

Every  green  leaf  thrills  to  its  tender  heart, 
In  the  mild  summer  radiance  of  his  eye; 

No  fear  of  storm,  or  cold,  or  bitter  frost, 
Shadows  the  flowerets  when  their  sun  is  nigh. 
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And  all  our  plensnnt  bauntH  of  enrtbly  love 
Are  nuraeries  to  those  gardens  of  tlie  air; 

And  his  far-darting  e.ve,  with  starry  beam, 
Watching  the  growing  of  his  treasures  there. 

We  call  them  ours,  o'erwept  with  selfish  tears, 
O'erwatc-hed  with  restless  longings  night  and 
day; 

Forgetful  of  the  high,  myaterious  right 

He  holds  to  bear  our  cherished  plants  awaj. 

But  when  some  sunny  spot  in  those  bright  fields 
Needs  the  fair  presence  of  an  added  flower, 

Down  sweeps  a  starry  angel  in  the  night : 
At  morn  the  rose  has  vanished  from  our  bower. 

Where  stood  our  tree,  onr  flower,  there  is  a  grave! 

Blank,  silent,  vacant:  but  in  worlds  above, 
Like  a  new  star  outblossomed  in  the  skiea, 

The  angels  bail  an  added  flower  of  love. 

Dear  friend,  no  more  upon  that  lonely  mound, 
Sti-ewed  with  the  red  and  yellow  autumn  leaf, 

Drop  thou  the  tear,  but  raise  the  fainting  eye 
Beyond  the  autumn  mists  of  earthly  grief. 

Thy  garden  rosebud  bore  within  its  breast 
Those  mysteries  of  color,  warm  and  bright, 

That  the  bleak  climate  of  this  lower  sphere 
Could  never  waken  into  form  and  light. 


Tea,  the  sweet  Gardener  hath  borne  her  hence. 
Nor  must  thou  ask  to  take  her  thence  away; 
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Thou  Shalt  behold  her,  in  some  coming  hour. 
Full  blossomed  in  his  fields  of  cloudless  dav. 

ft* 

HARRIET  BEECIIER  STOWE. 


DEATH   IN  YOUTH. 


FROM   "  FESTUS." 


For  to  die  young  is  youth's  divinest  gift ; 
To  pass  from  one  world  fresh  into  another, 
Ei»e  change  hath  lost  the  charm  of  soft  regret, 
And  feel  the  immortal  impulse  from  within 
Which  makes  the  coming  life  cry  always,  On! 
And  follow  it  while  strong,  is  heaven's  last  mercy. 
There  is  a  fire-flj'  in  the  south,  but  shines 
When  on  the  wing.     So  is  't  with  mind.     When 

once 
We  rest,  we  darken.    On !  saith  God  to  the  soul, 
As  unto  the  earth  for  ever.    On  it  goes, 
A  rejoicing  native  of  the  infinite, 
As  is  a  bird,  of  air;  an  orb,  of  heaven. 

PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY. 


IN    MEMORIAM    F.  A.  S. 

Yet,  O  stricken  heart,  roinember,  O  remember 
How  of  human  days  he  lived  tlie  better  part. 

April  came  to  blooin  and  never  dim  December 
Breathed  its  killing  chills  upon  the  head  or 
heart. 
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Doomed  to  know  not  winter,  only  spring,  a  being 
Trod  the  flowery  April  blithely  for  a  while, 

Took  his  fill  of  music,  joy  of  thought  and  seeing. 
Came  and  stayed  and  went,  nor  ever  ceased  to 
smile. 

Came  and  stayed  and  went,  and  now  when  all  is 
finished. 

You  alone  have  crossed  the  melancholy  stream, 
Yours  the  pang,  but  his,  O  his,  the  undiminished 

Undecaying  gladness,  undejiarted  di^eani. 

All  that  life  contains  of  torture,  toil,  and  treason, 
Shame,   dishonor,   death,   to   him   were   but  a 
name. 
Here,  a  boy,  he  dwelt  through  all  the  singing  sea- 
son 
And  ere  the  day  of  sorrow  departed  as  he  came. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

Davos,  1881. 


TEARS. 


Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  not 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for.    That  is  well — 
That  is  light  grieving!  lighter,  none  befell, 
Since  Adam  forfeited  the  primal  lot. 
Tears!  what  are  tears?     The  babe  weeps  in  its 

cot, 
The  mother  singing;  at  her  marriage  bell 
The  bride  weeps ;  and  bef oi*e  the  oracle 
Of  high-faned  hills,  the  poet  has  forgot 
Such   moisture  on  his  cheeks.    Thank   God  for 

grace, 
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Ye  who  weep  only !    If,  as  some  have  done, 

Ye  grope  tear-blinded  in  a  desert  place, 

And  touch  but  tombs, — look  up !    Those  tears  wffl 

run 
Soon  in  long  rivers  down  the  lifted  face, 
And  leave  the  vision  clear  for  stars  and  sun. 

ELIZABETH   BARBETT  BHOWNISO. 


RESIGNATION. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  ten 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoever  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair! 


The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying. 

And  mournings  for  the  dead; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying, 

Will  not  be  comforted! 

Let  us  be  i)atient !    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise. 
But  oftentimes  celestial  iK^nedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vai> 

Amid  these  earthly  dami)S 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tai)er8 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  death!   What  seems  so  is  transitior^  • 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 


JTt 
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Is  but  «i  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution. 

She  lives  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing. 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance, though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child : 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 
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And  though,  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotioi 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  oceanic- -^^ 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


CHRISTUS    CONSOLATOR. 

Beside  the  dead  I  knelt  for  prayer, 
And  felt  a  presence  as  I  prayed. 

Lo!  it  was  Jesus  standing  there. 
He  smiled:  "  Be  not  afraid! " 

"  Lord,  Thou  hast  conquered  death  we  know; 

Restore  again  to  life,"  I  said, 
"  This  one  who  died  an  hour  ago." 

He  smiled :  "  She  is  not  dead !  " 

"  Asleep  then,  as  thyself  did  say ; 

Yet  thou  canst  lift  the  lids  that  keep 
Her  prisoned  eyes  from  ours  away ! " 

He  smiled:  "  She  doth  not  sleep! " 

"  Nay  then,  tho'  haply  she  do  wake. 
And  look  ui)on  some  fairer  dawn, 
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Restore  her  to  our  hearts  that  ache ! " 
He  smiled :  "  She  is  not  gone ! " 

^  Alas !  too  well  we  know  our  loss, 
Nor  hope  again  our  joy  to  touch, 

Until  the  stream  of  death  we  cross." 
He  smiled :  "  There  is  no  such ! " 

"  Yet  our  beloved  seem  so  far, 

The  while  we  vearn  to  feel  them  near, 
Albeit  with  Thee  we  trust  they  are." 

He  smiled :  "  And  I  am  here ! " 

"  Dear  Lord,  how  shall  we  know  that  they 
Still  walk  unseen  with  us  and  Thee, 

Nor  sleep,  nor  wander  far  away?" 
He  smiled :  "  Abide  in  Me." 

ROSSITER  WOBTHINGTON. RAYMOND. 


COMFORT. 

Speak  low  to  me,  my  Saviour,  low  and  sweet 
From  out  the  hallelujahs,  sweet  and  low, 
I^st  I  should  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  thee  so 
Who  art  not  missed  bv  anv  that  entreat. 
Speak  to  me  as  Mary  at  thy  feet — 
And  if  no  precious  gums  my  hands  bestow. 
Let  my  tears  drop  like  amber,  while  I  go 
In  reach  of  thy  divinest  voice  complete 
In  humanest  affection — thus  in  sooth, 

m— 28 
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To  lose  the  sense  of  losing!    As  a  child 
Whose  song-bird  seeks  the  woods  forevermoie, 
Is  sung  to  instead  by  mother's  mouth ; 
Till,  sinking  on  her  breast,  love-reconciled, 
He  sleeps  the  faster  that  he  wept  before. 

ELIZABETH    BARRETT    BROWNING. 


THE    SECRET   OF   DEATH. 

"She  is  dead!"  they  said  to  him;  "come  away; 
Kiss  her  and  leave  her, — thy  love  is  clay !  " 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair; 

Over  her  eyes  that  gazed  too  much 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace, 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose! 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands. 

"  Come  away !  "  they  said ;  "  God  understands ! " 
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And  there  was  silence^  and  nothing  there 
But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And  jasmine,  and  roses,  and  rosemary; 

And  they  said,  "  As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she." 

And  they  held  their  breath  till  they  left  the  room, 
With  a  shudder,  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and 
gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead, 

He  lit  his  lamp  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it.    Alone  again — he  and  sh?! 

He  and  she;  but  she  would  not  8i)eak, 
Though  he  kissed,   in   the  old   place,   the  quiet 
cheek. 

He  and  she;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  ere-while. 

He  and  she;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said:  "Cold  lips,  and  breasts  without 

breath, 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death, 

**  Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  intense? 
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See  now;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear; 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear? 

"  Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 
That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall? 

"  Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal? 

"  Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 
Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleeps 

"  Did  life  roll  back  its  records,  dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  cleat  ^' 

"  And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out,  so,  what  a  wisdom  love  is? 

"  O  perfect  dead !  O  dead  most  dear, 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear! 

"  I  listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell, 
As  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  do  not  tell. 

"  There  must  be  pleasure  in  dying,  sweet. 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet ! 

"  I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead, 
And  't  were  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed, — 

"  I  would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 
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"  You  should  not  ask  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes, 
Which  of  all  death's  was  the  ehiefest  surprise, 

"  The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 

Ah,  foolish  world!    O,  most  kind  dead! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said? 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say,  • 
With  a  sweet,  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way: 

"  The  utmost  wonder  is  this, — I  hear, 

And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear; 

"  And  am  your  angel,  who  was  your  bride, 

And  know  that,  though  dead,  I  have  never  died." 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 


PEACE. 


There  is  the  peace  that  cometh  after  sorrow, 
Of  hope  surrendered,  not  of  hope  fulfilled ; 

A  peace  that  looketh  not  upon  to-morrow, 
But  calmly  on  a  tempest  that  is  stilled. 

A  peace  which  lives  not  now  in  joy's  excesses, 
Nor  in  the  happy  life  of  love  secure. 

But  in  the  unerring  strength  the  heart  possesses, 
Of  conflicts  won,  while  learning  to  endure. 

A  peace  there  is,  in  sacrifice  secluded, 
A  life  subdued,  from  will  and  passion  free; 

'T  is  not  the  peace  that  over  Eden  brooded. 
But  that  which  triumphed  in  Gethsemane. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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FOOTSTEPS   OF   ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered. 

And  the  voices  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight, — 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tally 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door, — 
The  beloved  ones,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more: 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore. 

Folded  their  i)ale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more! 

And  with  them  the  being  beauteous 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 
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With  a  alow  nnd  DCiittelesEi  footstep. 

Comes  that  niesBenger  divlDe, 
Takes  the  vacant  cbair  beside  me, 

Laj'9  lier  gentle  hand  id  mine; 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

Witb  those  deep  and  tender  e.ves, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  eoniprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  thongh  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside 
If  I  but  rememlwr  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died  ! 

HEXRY    WADSWOKTH    LONUFBLLOW. 


HAPPY    ARE    TQE    DEAD. 

I  WALKED  the  other  day,  to  Sjiend  my  hour, 

Into  a  tield. 
Where  I  sometinies  had  seen  the  soil  to  yield 

A  gallant  flower: 
But  winter  now  had  ruffled  all  the  bower 

And  curious  stoi'e 
I  knew  there  hei-etofore. 

Yet  I,  whose  search  loved  not  to  peep  and  peer 
In  the  face  of  things, 
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Thought  with  myself,  there  might  be  other  springs 

Beside  this  here, 
Which,  like  cold  friends,  sees  us  but  once  a  year; 
And  so  the  flower 
Might  have  some  other  bower. 

Then  taking  up  what  I  could  nearest  spy, 

I  digged  about 
That  place  where  I  had  seen  him  to  grow  out; 

And  by  and  by 
I  saw  the  warm  recluse  alone  to  lie, 

Where  fresh  and  green 
He  lived  of  us  unseen. 

Many  a  question  intricate  and  rare 

Did  I  there  strow ; 
But  all  I  could  extort  was,  that  he  now 

Did  there  repair 
Such  losses  as  befell  him  in  this  air, 

And  would  erelong 
Come  forth  most  fair  and  voung. 

This  past,  I  threw  the  clothes  quite  o'er  his  head; 

And,  stung  with  fear 
Of  my  own  frailty,  dropped  down  many  a  tear 

Upon  his  bed ; 
Then,  sighing,  whispered,  Happy  are  the  dead! 

What  peace  doth  now 
Rock  him  asleep  helow! 

And  yet,  how  few  believe  such  doctrine  springs 

From  a  poor  root 
Which  all  the  winter  sleeps  here  under  foot, 

And  hath  no  wings 
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To  raise  it  to  the  truth  and  light  of  things, 
But  is  still  trod 
By  every  wandering  clod ! 

O  thou  whose  spirit  did  at  first  inflame 

And  warm  the  dead ! 
And  by  a  sacred  incubation  fed 

With  life  this  frame, 
Which  once  had  neither  being,  form,  nor  name ! 

Grant  I  may  so 
Thy  steps  track  here  below, 

That  in  these  masks  and  shadows  I  may  see 

Thy  sacred  way ; 
And  by  those  hid  ascents  climb  to  that  day 

Which  breaks  from  thee, 
Who  art  in  all  things,  though  invisibly: 

Show  me  thy  peace. 
Thy  mercy,  love,  and  ease. 

And  from  this  care,  where  dreams  and  sorrows 
reign. 
Lead  me  above. 
Where  light,  joy,  leisure,  and  true  comforts  move 

Without  all  pain : 
There,  hid  in  thee,  show  me  his  life  again 
At  whose  dumb  urn 
Thus  all  the  year  I  mourn. 

HENRY    VAUGHAN. 
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THE  GREEN  GRASS  UNDER  THE 

SNOW. 

The  work  of  the  sun  is  slow. 
But  as  sure  as  heaven,  we  know ; 

So  we  '11  not  forget, 

When  the  skies  are  wet, 
There's  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

When  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 
Wailing  like  voices  of  woe, 

There  are  April  showers, 

And  buds  and  flowers. 
And  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

We  find  that  it 's  ever  so 
In  this  life's  uneven  flow; 

We  've  only  to  wait. 

In  the  face  of  fate, 
For  the  green  grass  under  the  snow. 

ANNIE  A.  PRESTON. 


THE    CONQUEROR'S    GRAVE. 

Within  this  lowly  grave  a  Conqueror  lies, 
And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
Nor  round  the  8leei)er'8  name  hath  chisel  wrought 

The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies. 
Ivy  and  amaranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf, 
Twined  with  the  laurers  fair,  imperial  leaf. 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  world  unknown, 
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Is  graven  here,  and  wild  flowera,  rising  round, 

Meek  tiieiidow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground, 

Lean  lovingly  against  the  bumble  stone. 

Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 

No  man  of  iron  niunid  and  bloody  hands. 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  towering  lands 

The  passions  that  consunied  bis  restless  heart: 
Bnt  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delitate  frame. 
Gentlest  in  mien  and  mind, 
Of  gentle  womankind, 
Timidly  shriuking  from  the  breiitb  of  blame; 
One  in  whoae  eyes  the  smite  of  kindness  made 

Its  Lannt,  like  Howet-s  by  sunny  brooks  in  May, 
Yet,  at  the  thought  of  others'  i)aiu.  a  shade 

Of  sweeter  siidness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Kor  deem  that  when  the  hand  that  molder^  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with 
fear. 
And  armies  mustered  at  the  sign,  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  Itefore  the  rainy  East, 

Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vulture's  feast. 
Not  thus  were  raged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  who  tills  this  grave; 
Alone  her  task  was  wrought, 
Alone  the  battle  fought; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was 

staid 
On  God  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  ^ocits  of  sorrow  with  a  look 

That  alt«f^'not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore, 
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And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and 
took, 
Meekly,  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more. 
Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath. 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 
And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 
With  love  she  vanquished  hate  and  overcame 
Evil  with  good,  in  her  Great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies; 
But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate 
What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes! 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  wel- 
comes rung, 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands   were 
flung! 
And  He  who,  long  before. 
Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore. 
The  Mighty  Sufferer,  with  aspect  sweet, 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat; 
He  who  returning,  glorious,  from  the  grave, 
Dragged  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching 
slave. 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
Oh  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go 
Consoled  though  sad,  in  hope  and  yet  in  fear. 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  know, 
The  warfare  scarce  begun ; 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thon  Jifst  won. 
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Still  flows  the. fount  whose  waters  strengthened 
thee; 

The  victors'  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven's  mighty  roll;  the  glorious  armory, 

That  ministered  to  thee,  is  open  still. 

WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 


THOU  ART  GONE  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave — but  we  will  not  de- 
plore thee, 
Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the 
tomb; 
The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before 
thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  His  love  is  thy  guide  through 
the  gloom. 

Thoy  art  gone  to  the  grave — we  no  longer  behold 
thee. 
Nor  tread  the  rough  path  of  the  world  by  thy 
side; 
But  the  wide  arms  of  mercy  are  spread  to  enfold 
thee. 
And  sinners  may  hope,  since  the  Sinless  has 
died. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave — and,  its  mansion  for- 
saking. 
Perhaps  thy  tried  spirit  in  doubt  lingered  long, 
But  the  sunshine  of  heaven  beamed  bright  on  thy 
waking. 
And  the  song  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  sera- 
phim's song. 
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Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave — but  't  were  wrong  to 
deplore  thee, 
When  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian,  thy 
guide ; 
He  gave  thee,  and  took  thee,  and  soon  will  restore 
thee. 
Where  death  hath  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour 
hath  died. 

REGINALD    IIEDEB, 


LYCIDAS. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude 
And  with  forced  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year, 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due; 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwej)t,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse; 
So  may  some  gentle  muse 
With  lucky  word9  favor  my  destined  urn, 
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And  as  be  passea  turn. 
And  bid  fair  [leace  be  lo  mv  sable  sbroud ; 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  tLe  self-same  hill, 
Fed  Ihe  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  ejelids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  graj-lly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Toward  heaven's  descent  bad  sloped  his  wester- 
ing wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute; 
Rough  satyrs  danced,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  song  would  not  be  absent  long. 
And  old  Dama-tas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But.  oh,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone — 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves, 
With    wild    thyme   and    the   gadding   vine    o'er- 

grown, 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn; 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Op  tnint-wopm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorBelen 
deep 
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Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream- 
Ay  me  I  I  fondly  dream. 
Had  ve  been  there;  for  what  could  that  hav:"*5i^^re 

done? 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 
The  muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Conies  the  blind  furv  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    But  not  the  praise, 
Pha^bus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears; 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove; 
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As  he  pronounres  laRtIv  on  each  deed. 

Of  so  Qiuch  fnme  in  hpaven  espett  th.v  meed. 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honored  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocai  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood; 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
Tliat  fame  in  Neptune's  plea ; 
He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain? 
And  fiuestioned  every  gust  of  rugged  winds 
That  blows  from  off  each  beak&d  promontory; 
They  knew  not  of  hia  story : 
And  80ge  Hippotades  their  answer  brings. 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  ranop6  with  nil  ber  sisters  played. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  jjerfldious  bark, 
Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge, 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe. 
Ah!  who  halh  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake; 
-  Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) ; 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  hespake: 
How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  jonng 

Bwain, 
Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
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Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold? 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how 

to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs! 
What  recks  it  them?  what  need  they?  they  are 

sped ; 
And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 
But,  swollen  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread; 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said; 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door, 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams;  return,  Sicilian  muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  llowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  laj)  the  swart-star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes. 
That  on  the  grtvn  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers. 
And  i)uri)le  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  i)ale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 
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The  gloving  Tiolet, 

The  musk-roBe,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 

With  cowBlipK  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears. 

Itid  Aniaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  dalTodillies  fill  their  (.■ufis  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies, 

For  so  to  iuterpoiw  a  little  ease, 

I*t  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me!  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seaa 

Wash  far  away  where'er  thy  hones  are  hurled, 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Ilebrides. 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world; 

Or  whether  thou  to  our  moi»t  vows  denied, 

Fleep'st  by  the  fahle  of  Bellerus  old, 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 

Looks  towards  Namaneos  and  Uayona's  hold : 

I-ook  homeward  angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth! 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth ! 

Wwp  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more ! 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  l>e  beneath  the  watery  floor. 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ofean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  heams,  and  with  new -spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky ; 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the 

waves, 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pui-e  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
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In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  forever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and 
rills, 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay. 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills. 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

MILTON. 


AFTER    DEATH. 

FROM    ^^  PEARLS    OF    THE    FAITH. '^ 

He  made  life — and  He  takes  it — hut  instead 
Gives  more:  praise  the  Restorer^  Al-Mu'hid! 

He  who  dies  at  Azan*  sends 

This  to  comfort  faithful  friends: — 

Faithful  friends  I  it  lies^  I  know, 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow; 

*  The  hour  of  prayer  ;  esteemed  a  blessed  time  to  die. 


SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD 
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And  ye  saj,  "  Abdullah  's  dead! " 
Weeping  at  mj  feet  and  head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 
I  can  hear  your  cries  and  prayers, 
Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this: — 
*^  I  am  not  that  thing  yon  kiss ; 
Cease  your  tears  and  let  it  lie: 
It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I." 

Sweet  friends !  what  the  women  lave 

For  its  last  bed  in  the  grave 

Is  a  tent  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage  from  which  at  last 

Like  a  hawk  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room ; 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb ;  the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars. 

Loving  friends!  be  wise,  and  dry 

Straightway  every  weeping  eye: 

What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 

Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear. 

'T  is  an  empty  sea-shell,  one 

Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone. 

The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there; 

The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here. 

'T  is  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 

Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 

That  treasure  of  His  treasury, 

A  mind  which  loved  him :  let  it  lie! 

I^et  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more, 

Sinc*e  the  gold  shines  in  His  store  I 
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Allah  Mu'hid,  Allah  most  good! 

Now  thy  grace  is  understood : 

Now  my  heart  no  longer  wonders 

What  Al-Barsakh  is,  which  sunders 

Life  from  death,  and  death  from  heaven : 

Nor  the  '*  Taradises  Seven  " 

Which  the  happy  dead  inherit; 

Nor  those  "  birds  "  which  bear  each  spirit 

Toward  the  Throne,  **  green  birds  and  white,'' 

Radiant,  glorious,  swift  their  flight! 

Now  the  long,  long  darkness  ends. 

Yet  ye  wail,  my  foolish  friends, 

While  the  man  whom  ve  call  **  dead  " 

In  uubrokeu  bliss  instead 

Lives,  aud  loves  you :  lost,  't  is  true 

By  any  light  which  shines  for  you; 

But  in  light  ye  cannot  see 

Of  unfulfilled  felicity, 

And  enlarging  Taradise; 

Lives  the  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends  I     Yet  not  farewell; 
Where  I  am,  ye  too  shall  dwell. 
I  am  gone  before  your  face 
A  heart-beat's  time,  a  gray  ant's  pace. 
Wh(»n  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped, 
Ye  will  marvel  why  ye  wej^t; 
Ye  will  know,  by  true  love  taught. 
That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 
We<»p  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain, — 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain! 
Only  not  at  death,  for  death — 
Now  I  see — is  that  first  bi^*ath 
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Which  our  souls  dniw  wlieu  we  enter 
Life,  that  is  of  all  life  center. 


Know  ye  Allah's  liiw  ia  love. 
Viewed  from  Allah's  Throne  above; 
Be  je  firm  of  trust,  and  come 
Faithful  onward  to  .vonr  home  I 
"  La  Allah  ilia  Allah!  Yen. 
Ma'hid!  Restorer!     Sovereign!"  say! 

Be  who  died  at  A:an  f/iire 
-This  to  those  that  maiU:  hia  grare. 

Sia  EDWIN   ARNOLD. 


IT    IS    NOT    DEATH    TO    DIE. 

It  is  not  death  to  die, 

To  leave  this  weary  rond. 
And,  midst  the  brotherhood  on  high. 

To  be  at  home  with  God. 

It  is  not  death  to  close 
The  eye  long  dimmed  by  tears, 

And  wake  in  glorious  repose, 
To  aijend  eternal  years. 

It  is  not  death  to  bear 
The  wrench  that  sets  us  free 

From  dungeon-chain,  to  breathe  the  air 
Of  boundlefis  liberty. 

It  is  not  death  to  fling 
Aside  this  sinful  duHt, 
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And  rise  on  strong,  exulting  wing. 
To  live  among  the  just. 

Jesus,  thou  Prince  of  Life, 

Thy  chosen  cannot  die ! 
Like  Thee  they  conquer  in  the  strife^ 

To  reign  with  Thee  on  high. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON    BETHUNB. 


THERE     IS    NO    DEATH. 

There  is  no  death !  the  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore, 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jewelled  crown 
They  shine  forever  more. 

There  is  no  death !  the  forest  leaves 

Convert  to  life  the  viewless  air; 
The  rocks  disorganize  to  feed 

The  hungry  moss  they  bear. 

There  is  no  death !  the  dust  we  tread 

Shall  change,  beneath  the  summer  showers^ 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death  I  the  leaves  may  fall. 
The  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away — 

They  only  wait,  through  wintry  hours. 
The  warm  swec^t  breath  of  ^lav. 

There  is  no  death  I  the  choicest  gifts 
That  heaven  hath  kindly  lent  to  earth 
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Are  ever  first  to  seek  again 
The  country  of  their  birth. 

And  all  things  that  for  growth  of  joy 

Are  worthy  of  our  love  or  care, 
Whose  loss  has  left  us  desolate, 

Are  safely  garnered  there. 

Though  life  become  a  dreary  waste, 
We  know  its  fairest,  sweetest  flowers, 

Transplanted  into  paradise, 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  voice  of  bird-like  melody 

That  we  have  missed  and  mourned  so  long 
Now  mingles  with  the  angel  choir 

In  everlasting  song. 

There  is  no  death !  although  we  grieve 

When  beautiful,  familiar  forms 
That  we  have  learned  to  love  are  torn 

From  our  embracing  arms ; 

Although  with  bowed  and  breaking  heart. 
With  sable  garb  and  silent  tread, 

We  bear  their  senseless  dust  to  rest, 
And  say  that  they  are  "  dead." 

They  are  not  dead !  they  have  but  passed 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  here 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 
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They  have  but  dropi)ed  their  robe  of  clay 
To  put  their  shining  raiment  on; 

They  have  not  wandered  far  away — 
They  are  not  "  lost "  or  "  gone/' 

Though  disenthralled  and  glorified, 
They  still  are  here  and  love  us  yet; 

The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind 
They  never  can  forget. 

And  sometimes,  when  our  hearts  grow  faint 
Amid  temptations  fierce  and  deep, 

Or  when  the  wildly  raging  waves 
Of  grief  or  passion  sweep, 

We  feel  upon  our  fevered  brow 

Their  gentle  touch,  their  breath  of  balm; 
Their  arms  enfold  us,  and  our  hearts 

Grow  comforted  and  ealm. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear,  immortal  spirits  tread; 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life — there  are  no  dead. 

JAMES   L.    M'CREERY. 
1863. 


GOING   AND   COMING. 

Going — the  great  round  Sun, 
Dragging  the  captive  Day 

Over  l)ehind  the  frowning  hill, 
Over  beyond  the  bay, — 
Dying : 
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Coming — the  dusky  Night, 

Silently  stealing  in, 
Wrapping  himself  in  the  soft  warm  couch 

Where  the  golden-haired  Day  hath  been 
Lying. 

Going — the  bright,  blithe  Spring; 

Blossoms !  how  fast  ye  fall, 
Shooting  out  of  your  starry  sky 

Into  the  darkness  all 
Blindly! 
Coming — the  mellow  days : 

Crimson  and  jellow  leaves; 
Languishing  purple  and  amber  fruits 

Kissing  the  bearded  sheaves 
Kindly ! 

Going — our  early  friends; 

Voices  we  loved  are  dumb ; 
Footsteps  grow  dim  in  the  morning  dew; 

Fainter  the  echoes  come 
Ringing: 
Coming  to  join  our  march, — 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  pressed, — 
Gray-haired  veterans  strike  their  tents 

For  the  far-off  purple  West — 
Singing! 

Going — this  old,  old  life; 

Beautiful  world,  farewell! 
Forest  and  meadow !  river  and  hill ! 

Ring  ye  a  loving  knell 
O'er  us! 
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Coming — a  nobler  life ; 

Coming — a  better  land ; 
Coming — a  long,  long,  nightlcss  day  ; 

Coming — the  grand,  grand 
Chorus ! 

EDWARD  A.  JENK& 


BLIND. 


Laughing,  the  blind  boys 
Run  'round  their  college  lawn. 
Playing  such  games  of  buff 
Over  its  dappled  grass  I 

See  the  blind  frolicsome 
Girls  in  blue  pinafores, 
Turning  their  skipping  ropes  I 

IIow  full  and  rich  a  world 
Theirs  to  inhabit  is ! 
Sweet  scent  of  grass  and  bloom. 
Playmates'  glad  symphony. 
Cool  touch  of  western  wind. 
Sunshine's  divine  caress. 
How  should  they  know  or  feel 
They  are  in  darkness  ? 

But — O  the  mii-acle  ! 

If  a  Redeemer  came, 

Laid  fingers  on  their  eyes — 

One  touch  -and  what  a  world 

New  born  in  loveliness  ! 

Spaces  of  green  and  sky, 
Hulls  of  white  cloud  adrift, 
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Ivy-grown  college  walls. 
Shining  loved  faces ! 

What  a  dark  world — who  knows  ? 
Ours  to  inhabit  is  ! 
One  touch,  and  what  a  strange 
Glory  might  burst  on  us ! 
What  a  hid  universe  I 

Do  we  sport  carelessly, 
Blindly,  upon  the  verge 
Of  an  Apocalypse  ? 

ISRAEL  ZANGWILL. 


THE  DEATH   OF  DEATH. 

SONNET    CXLV. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge?     Is  this  thy  bmly's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  Death  once   dead,  there's   no    more  dying 
then. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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RELIGION    AND    POETRY. 


BY    WAaillNOTON    GLAHDEN. 


TuE  time  is  Dot  long  piiat  when  tbe  copulative 
in  that  title  might  have  suggested  to  Boine  raiodfl 
an  antithesis, — as  acid  and  alkali,  or  heat  and 
cold.  That  religion  could  have  aEBliation  with 
anything  so  worldly  aa  poetry  would  have  seemod 
to  some  pious  i>eople  a  qnestionable  proposition. 
There  were  the  I'salms,  in  the  Old  Teatament.  to 
Ik  sure;  and  the  minister  had  been  heard  to  al- 
lude to  them  as  poetry;  might  imt  that  indicate 
Honie  heretical  taint  in  liiin,  caught,  jiercbance, 
from  the  "  (icrman  neologisls"  whose  influence 
we  wei-e  beginning  to  dread?  It  did  not  seem 
quite  orthodox  to  describe  the  I'salniH  as  poems 
and  when,  a  little  later,  some  one  ventured  to 
Hpeak  of  the  Book  of  Job  as  a  dromulic  poem, 
there  were  many  who  were  simply  horrified.  In 
deed,  it  was  difficult  for  many  good  jieople  to  con 
aider  the  Biblical  writings  as  in  any  sense  litera' 
tore;  they  belonged  in  a  category  by  themselves, 
and  the  application  to  them  of  the  terms  by 
which  we  describe  siniilar  writings  in  other  Imoks 
apiwared  to  many  good  men  and  women  a  kind 
of  profanation.  Tjiia  was  not,  of  course,  the  at- 
titude of  educated   men  and  women,   but  some- 
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thing  akin  to  it  affected  large  numbers'  of  er' 
lent  i)eople. 

We  are  well  past  that  period,  and  the  relatio*^^ 
of  i-eligion  and  poetry  may  now  be  discussed  ^r  »  ^*^ 
no  fear  of  misunderstandings.  These  relatic^^** 
are  close  and  vital.  Poetry  is  indebted  to  religi 
for  its  largest  and  loftiest  inspirations,  and 
ligion  is  indebted  to  poetry  for  its  subtlest  an^ 
most  luminous  interpretations. 

Religion  is  related  to  poetry  as  life  is  related  to 
art.     Keligiou  is  life,  the  life  of  God  in  the  bobI 
of  man — the  response  of  man's  spirit  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  divine  Spirit.     Poetry  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  life.     Religious  poetry  endeavors 
to  express,  in  beautiful  forms,  the  facts  of  the 
religious  life.     There  is  poetry  that  is  not  relig- 
ious; poetry  which  deals  only  with  that  which  is 
purely  sensuous,  poetry  which  does  not  hint  at 
spiritual  facts,  or  divine  relations;  and  there  is 
religion  which  has  but  little  to  do  with  poetry: 
but  the  highest  religious  thoughts  and   feelings 
are  greatly  served  by  putting  them  into  poetic 
forms;   and   the  greatest   j)oetry   is  always   that 
which  sets  forth  the  facts  of  the  religious   life. 
"  Without  love  to  man  and   love  to  God,"   savs 
Dr.   Strong,  '*  the  greatest   poetry   is  impossible. 
Mere  human  love  to  God  is  not  enough  to  stir  the 
deeijest  chords  either  in  the  ])oet  or  in  his  readers. 
It  is  the  connection  of  liiimnn  love  with  the  divine 
love  that  giv(»s  it  permanence  and  security."* 

If,  then,  religion  is  the  supreme  experience  of 
the  human  spirit,  and   that  experience  finds   its 

♦  *•  The  Great  Poets  ami  tlieir  Tiieology." 
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most  perfect  literary  expresaion  in  poetrj-,  the 
present  volume  ouglit  to  contain  a  precious  col- 
lection of  tie  befit  literature.  Aud  any  one  who 
ivishetl  to  g\\e  to  a  frit'ud  a  volume  which  would 
vey  to  him  the  esscutial  elements  of  religion 
rvoold  pi-obably  be  safe  to  cbuose  this  volume 
ther  than  any  prose  treatise  upon  theology  ever 
printed.  He  who  reads  this  book  through  will 
^t  a  clearer  and  truer  idea  of  what  the  religious 
Jife  is  than  any  philosophical  discussion  could 
give  him.  For  this  poetry  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
press life,  not  to  explain  it.  It  offers  pictures  or 
reports  rather  than  annlyees  of  religious  expe- 
rience. It  gives  utterance  to  llie  real  life  of  relig- 
ion in  the  individual  soul,  and  is  not  a  generaliza- 
tion of  religious  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  sources  from  which  this  collection  has  been 
drawn  ai-e  abundant  and  varied.  The  psalmody 
and  hymnology  of  the  church  furnish  a  vast  pre- 
een"e,  the  exploration  of  which  would  be  a  large 
undertaking.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  pious 
people  wlio  hud  in  their  hands  Kuuie  of  the  ancient 
hyum-books  were  justified  in  feeling  that  re- 
ligion and  poetry  were  not  closely  related,  for 
many  of  the  hymns  they  were  wont  to  sing  were 
.guiltless  of  any  poetic  character.  It  was  too 
often  evident  that  the  hymn-writer  had  been 
more  intent  on  giving  metrical  form  to  proper 
fheologiraj  concepts  than  on  giving  utterance  to 
Lis  own  religious  life.  But  the  feeling  has  been 
growing  that  in  hymns,  at  any  rate,  life  is  more 
than  dogma;  aud  we  have  now  some  collections 
of  hyinns  that  come  pretty  near  being  books  of 
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poetry.  The  improvement  in  this  department  of 
literature  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
been  marked.  There  is  still,  indeed,  in  many 
hymnals,  and  especially  in  hymnals  for  Sunday 
schools  and  social  meetings,  much  doggerel;  but 
large  recent  contributions  of  hymns  which  are 
true  poetry,  many  of  the  best  of  them  from  Amer- 
ican sources,  have  made  it  possible  to  furnish  our 
congregations  with  admirable  manuals  of  praise. 

The  indebtedness  of  religion  to  poetry  which  is 
thus  expressed  in  the  hymnology  of  the  church 
is  very  large.  Probably  many  of  us  are  indebted 
for  definite  and  permanent  religious  conceptions 
and  impressions  quite  as  much  to  felicitous 
phrases  of  hymns  as  to  any  words  of  sermon  or 
catechism.  Our  most  positive  convictions  of  re- 
ligious truth  are  apt  to  come  to  us  in  some  line  or 
stanza  that  tells  the  whole  story.  The  rhythm 
and  the  rhyme  have  helped  to  fix  it  and  hold  it  in 
the  memory. 

This  is  true  not  onlv  of  the  hvmns  of  the  church 
but  of  many  i)oeins  that  are  not  suitable  for  sing- 
ing. English  poetry  is  especially  rich  in  medita- 
tive and  devotional  elements,  and  of  no  period 
has  this  been  more  true  than  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  the 
Brownings,  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  with  r»ryant,  Longfel- 
low, Emerson,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Lanier, 
Sill  and  Gilder  on  this  side — these  and  many 
others — have  made  most  jirecious  additicms  to  our 
store  of  religious  poetry.  The  century  has  been 
one  of  great  perturbations  in  religious  thought; 
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iie  advent  of  the  evolutiunarj  pbilosopby  tbi-eiit- 
EDed  all  tliQ  theological  fouudiitions,  and  there 
ras  need  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  doguiaa 
Vfaich  were  based  on  a  mechanical  theologj',  and 

r  a  rein terpretat ion  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit.    In 
I  this  the  poets  have  given  us  the  strongest  help, 

lie  great  poet  cannot  be  oblivious  of  these  deep- 
t  themes.  He  need  not  be  a  dogmatieian,  in- 
■ed  he  cannot  be,  for  his  business  is  inaight,  not 
HItioeinatiou;  but  the  problems  which  theol- 
Ogj-  ia  trying  to  solve  must  always  be  before  his 
mind,  and  he  must  have  sometUing  to  say  about 
them,  if  he  hopes  to  command  the  attention  of 
"tiioughtful  men.  Yet  while  we  need  not  depre- 
ciate the  service  that  has  been  rendered  by 
prefichers  and  professional  theologians  who  have 
nought  to  put  the  facts  of  Ihe  religious  life  into 
the  forma  of  the  new  philosophy,  we  must  own 
our  deeper  obligation  to  the  i>oets,  by  whose  vis- 
ton  the  spiritual  realities  have  been  most  clearly 
discerned. 

It  was  Wordsworth,  perhaps,  who  gave  us  the 
rst  great  coutrihution  to  the  new  religious 
tiiought  by  bringing  home  to  us  the  fact  that 
Ood  is  iu  his  world,  revealing  himself  now  as 
elearly  as  in  any  of  the  past  ages.    The  truth  of 

he  Divine  immanence,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Bll  the  more  positive  religious  thinking  of  to-day, 

tnd  which  in  destined,  when  once  its  import  has 
I  fully  gi-asped,  to  revolutionize  our  religious 
life,  is  made  familiar  to  our  thought  in  Words- 
(vorth's  poetry.  To  him  it  was  simply  an  expe- 
(rieDce;  in  quite  another  souse  Ihun  that  in  whicb 
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it  was  true  of  Spinoza,  it  might  have  been  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a  *'  God-intoxicated  man** ;  and 
although  his  clear  English  sense  permitted  no 
pantheistic  merging  of  the  human  in  the  divine, 
but  kept  the  individual  consciousness  clear  for 
choice  and  duty,  the  realization  of  the  presence 
of  God  made  nature  in  his  thought  supernatural, 
and  life  sublime.  To  him,  as  Dr.  Strong  has  said, 
it  was  plain  that  ^'  imagination  in  man  enables 
him  to  enter  into  the  thought  of  God — the  creative 
element  in  us  is  the  medium  through  which  we 
perceive  the  meaning  of  the  Creator  in  his  crea- 
tion. The  world  without  answers  to  the  world 
within,  because  God  is  the  soul  of  both/' 

•*  Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity, 
For  they  are  Powers ;  and  hence  the  highest  bliss 
That  flesli  can  know  is  theirs, — the  consciousness 
Of  whom  they  are,  habitually  infused 
Tlirough  every  image  and  through  every  thoug^ht, 
An<l  all  alTections  by  coinnmnion  raised 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  human  to  divine." 

The  mystical  faith  by  which  man  is  united  to 
God  can  have  no  clearer  confession.  And  in  the 
great  poem  of  **  Tin  tern  Abbey  "  this  truth  i-e- 
ceived  an  exi)ression  which  has  become  classical; 
— it  must  be  counted  one  of  the  greatest  words  of 
that  ccmtiuiiing  revelation  by  which  the  truths  of 
religion  are  given  permanent  form : 

*'  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  naturo.  not  as  in  the  liour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
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The  still,  sod  musio  ot  liumanitv, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grHting.  thougli  of  ampii:  power 
To  chasten  and  sulxlue.     And  t  Ua^'e  tv\t 
A  pri?sen<»  that  disturbs  nie  with  the  joj 
Of  elevated  thoughts  :  a  sense  sublime 
Of  Buniething  far  morx  deeptj  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  U  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ucaaii.  mid  tlie  living  air. 
And  the  blue  skv,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  aspii'il.  tliat  imjiels 
AU  thinking  things,  all  obje<:ts  of  all  thoaght. 
And  rolls  through  alt  things." 

^'e  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  religioua  expe- 
rience of  maiiliiod  will  ever  suffer  these  words  to 
drop  info  forgetfulness;  and  it  would  seem  that 
every  passing  generation  must  deepen  their  sig- 
nificance. 

The  same  great  testimony  to  the  divine 
PreBence  in  our  lives  is  borne  by  many  other  wit- 
nesses in  memorable  words.  Jewell's  voice  is 
clear: 

•'No  man  can  think,  nor  in  himself  perceivp, 
Bometitnea  at  waking,  in  the  street  sometimes, 
Or  OS  the  hillside,  always  unforwamed, 
A  grace  nf  being  Hiier  than  himself. 
That  beckotiB  and  is  gone,— a  larger  life 
Upon  Lis  own  impinging,  with  swift  gllmpae 
Of  spacious  circles,  luminous  with  mind, 
To  which  the  ethereal  substance  of  his  own 
Seems  bat  gross  cloud  to  make  that  visible. 
Touched  to  a.  sudden  glory  round  the  edge." 

If  to  this  central  truth  nf  religion. — the  reality 
of  the  communion  of  the  human  spirit  with  the 
divioe — the    poets    have    borne    such    impressive 
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testimony,  not  less  positively  have  they  asserted 
many  other  of  the  great  things  of  the  spirit. 
Sometimes  they  have  helped  us  to  believe,  by 
identifying  themselves  with  us  in  our  struggles 
with  the  doubts  that  loosen  our  hold  on  the  groat 
realities.  No  man  of  the  last  century  has  done 
more  for  Christian  belief  than  Alfred  Tennyson, 
albeit  he  has  been  a  confessed  doubter.  But 
what  he  said  of  Arthur  Hallam  is  quite  as  true 
of  himself: 

"  He  fought  his  doubts,  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them  ;  thus  he  came  at  length. 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own, 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone." 

Those  words  of  his,  so  often  quoted,  are  often 
sadly  misused : 

**  There  lives  more  faitli  in  honest  doubt, 
Bt'lieve  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

When  men  make  these  words  an  excuse  for  an 
attitude  of  habitual  negation  and  denial,  assuming 
that  it  is  better  to  doubt  everything  than  to  be- 
lieve anything,  they  grossly  i>ervert  the  jxiet's 
meaning.  It  is  the  faith  that  lives  in  honest 
doubt  (hat  his  heart  aj)j)lauds.  He  is  thinking  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  real  faith  in  God  which  leads 
men  to  doubt  the  dogmas  which  misrepresent  (iod. 
But  conscious  as  he  is  of  the  shadow  that  lies 
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upon  our  field  of  vision,  lie  is  always  insisting 
that  it  is  in  the  light  and  not  in  the  shadow  that 
we  must  walk.  Therefore,  although  demonstra- 
tion is  impossible,  faith  is  rational.  So  do  those 
great  words  of  **  The  Ancient  Sage"  admonish 
us: 

**  Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thou  art  body  alone, 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  spirit  alone, 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both  in  one. 
Thou  ciinst  not  prove  thou  art  immortal,  no, 
Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal — nay,  my  son, 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  I  who  speak  with  thee, 
Am  not  thysolf  in  converse  with  thyself. 
For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven 
Nor  yet  disproven.     "Wiierefore  be  thou  wise, 
Cleave  ever  to  tlie  sunnier  side  of  doubt, 
And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms  of  Faith  I 
She  reols  not  in  the  storm  of  warring  words. 
She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  *  Yes'  and  *  No,' 
She  sees  the  best  that  glimmers  through  the  worst, 
She  feels  the  sun  is  hid  but  for  a  night. 
She  sj)ies  the  summer  through  the  winter  bud. 
She  tiistos  the  fruit  before  tlie  blossom  falls. 
She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg. 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wailed  *  Mirage ! '  *' 

This  illustrates  Tennyson's  mental  attitude.  If 
all  who  plume  themselves  upon  their  doubts 
would  put  themselves  into  this  posture  of  mind, 
tlioy  would  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  very 
substantial  faith. 

Tennyson  has  touched  with  light  more  than 
one  problem  of  the  soul.  The  little  stanza  begin- 
ning. 

• 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall  " 
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has  shown  us  how  the  mysteries  of  being  are 
shcii-od  by  the  commonest  lives;  the  short  lyric 
*' Wages"  condenses  into  a  few  lines  the  strong- 
est proof  of  the  life  to  come;  and  "  Crossing  the 
Bar  "  has  borne  many  a  spirit  in  peace  out  to  the 
boundless  sea. 

Robert  Browning's  robust  faith  helps  us  in 
a  different  way.  His  daring  and  triumphant  op- 
timism makes  us  ashamed  of  doubt.  In  *'Abt 
Vogler,"  in  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  in  **  Pompilia,"  in 
"  Christmas  Eve,"  w^e  are  caught  up  and  carried 
onward  by  an  unflinching  and  overcoming  faith. 
Perhaps  the  most  convincing  arguments  for  re- 
ligious reality  in  Browning's  poems  are  those  of 
**  An  Epistle  "  and  of  *^  Cleoh,"  where  the  cry  of 
the  human  soul  for  the  assurance  which  the 
Christian  faith  supplies  is  given  such  a  penetrat- 
ing voice.  And  there  is  no  reasoning  about  the 
Incarnation,  in  any  theological  book  that  I  have 
ever  read,  which  seems  to  me  so  cogent  as  that 
great  passage  in  *^  Saul,"  where  David  cries : 

'*'  Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to 

enrich, 
To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would — knowing 

which, 
I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.     Oh,  s|>eak  through 

me  now ! 
Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love?    So  wouldst  thou — so 

wilt  thou  I '' 

But,  after  all,  Browning's  groat  hymns  of  faith 
arc  those  in  which  he  faces  the  future,  like 
*'  Trospice,"  and  the  prologue  of  **  La  Saisiaz,'* 
and    the    epilogue    of    "  Asolando," — triumphant 
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songii.  in  which  one  of  the  Iioalthieet-miuded  of 
liDnian  beiags  showed  himself: 

back  but  marched  breikst  for- 

ik. 

e  worsted  wrong  would 

to  Rght  better,  sleep  to 


••  Oae  who  never  ti 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed  though  i 

triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  ar 


It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  make  extended 
record  of  the  service  rendered  to  religion  hy  the 
great  choir  of  singers  whose  names  a[ii>ear  upon 
tlie  iwiyea  of  this  book.  To  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  our  debt  is  targe,  though  her  note  is 
oftenest  plaintive  and  the  faith  which  she  illus- 
trates is  that  by  which  suffering  iw  turned  to 
strength.  Our  own  New  England  psalmist,  also, 
bas  l»een  to  great  multitudea  a  i-cvealer  and  a 
comforter;  few  in  any  age  have  seen  the  central 
trutiis  of  Christianity  mure  clearly,  or  felt  them 
more  deeply,  op  uttered  them  more  convincingly. 
In  such  i>oem8  as  "  My  Houl  and  1,"  "  My  Psalm," 
•'Our  Master."  "The  Eternal  Ooodnpss."  "The 
nrewinp  of  Roma."  nnil  "  .Nnilrcw  Ryckman's 
Prayer,"  Wliiltier  has  made  tlie  whole  religious 
world  his  dehtor. 

How  many  more  there  are — of  those  whom  the 
world  reckons  as  the  greater  bards,  and  of  those 
whom  it  assigns  to  lower  places — to  whom  we 
have  found  ourselves  indebted  for  the  clearing  of 
our  vision  or  the  quickening  of  our  pulses,  in  our 
Btudtea  or  our  meditations  upon  the  dee{)est  ijul's- 
tiuus  of  life!     How  many  there  are,  whose  faces 
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we  never  saw,  but  who  by  some  luminous  word, 
some  strain  vibrant  with  tenderness,  some  flash  of 
insight,  have  endeared  themselves  to  us  forever  I 
They  are  the  friends  of  our  spirits,  ministers  to  ns 
of  the  holiest  things.  They  have  clothed  for  us 
the  highest  truth  in  forms  of  beauty;  they  have 
made  it  winsome  and  real  and  dear  and  memor- 
able. Is  there  anything  better  than  this,  that  one 
man  can  do  for  another? 
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TosseB  where  chance  its  shattered  body  throws, 
So  tossed  his  troubled  soul,  and  nowhere  found 
repose. 

Heated  and  feverish,  then  he  closed  his  tome. 

And  went  to  wander  bv  the  ocean-side, 
Where  the  cool  breeze  at  evening  loved  to  come. 

Murmuring  responsive  to  the  murmuring  tide; 

And  as  Augustine  o'er  its  margent  wide 
Strayed,  deeply  pondering  the  puzzling  theme, 

A  little  child  before  him  he  espied: 
In  earnest  labor  did  the  urchin  seem, 
Working  with  heart  intent  close  by  the  sounding 
stream. 

He  looked,  and  saw  the  child  a  hole  had  scooped, 

Shallow  find  narrow  in  the  shining  sand. 
O'er  which  at  work  the  laboring  infant  stooped, 

Still  pouring  water  in  with  busy  hand. 

The  saint  addressed  the  child  in  accents  bland: 
"  Fair  boy,"  quoth  he,  "  I  pray  what  toil  is  thine? 

T^et  me  its  end  and  purpose  understand." 
The  boy  replied:  "An  easy  task  is  mine. 
To  sweep  into  this  hole  all  the  wide  ocean's  brine." 

"  O  foolish  boy !  "  the  saint  exclaimed,  "  to  hope 
That  the  broad  ocean  in  that  hole  should  lie!" 

'*  O  foolish  saint !  "  exclaimed  the  boy ;  *•  thy  scope 
Is  still  more  hopeless  than  the  toil  I  ply, 
Who  think'st  to  comprehend  God's  nature  high 

In  the  small  compass  of  thine  human  wit! 
Sooner,  Augustine,  sooner  far,  shall  I 

Confine  the  ocean  in  this  tiny  pit. 

Than  finite  minds  conceive  God^s  nature  infinite!  " 

ANONYMOUS. 
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All  the  world   over.  I   wonder,  in   lands  that   I 

never  have  trod, 
Are  the  i>eople  eternally  Beeking  for  the  signa  and 

steps  of  a  Oo(i  ? 
Westward  across  the  ocean,  and  Northward  across 

the  snow. 
Do  they  all  stand  gazing,  as  ever,  and  what  do  the 

wisest  know? 

Here,  in  this  ni.vstieal  India,  the  deities  hover  and 

swarm 
Like  the  wild  bees  heard  in  the  tree-tops,  or  the 

gusts  of  a  gathering  stormy 
In  the  air  men  hear  their  voices,  their  feet  on  the 

rocks  are  seen, 
Yet  we  all  say,  "  Whence  is  the  message,  and  what 

may  the  wonders  mean  ?  " 

A  million  shrines  stand  oiwn,  and  ever  the  censer 

swings, 
As  they  bow  to  a  mystic  symbol,  or  the  ligurcs  of 

ancient  kings: 
And  the  incense  rises  ever,  and  rises  the  endless 


Of  those  who  are  heavy  laden,  and  of  cowards  loth 
to  die. 

For  the  Destiny  drives  us  together,  like  deer  in  a 

a  of  the  hills; 
Above  is  the  sky,  and  around  us  the  sound  of  the 
shot  thatkillsi 
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Pushed  by  a  power  we  see  not,  and  struck  by  a 

hand  unknown, 
We  pray  to  the  trees  for  shelter,  and  press  our  lips 

to  a  stone. 

The  trees  wave  a  shadowy  answer,  and  the  rock 

frowns  hollow  and  grim, 
And  the  form  and  the  nod  of  the  demon  are  caught 

in  the  twilight  dim ; 
And  we  look  to  the  sunlight  falling  afar  on  the 

mountain  crest, — 
Is  there  never  a  path  runs  upward  to  a  refuge 

there  and  a  rest? 

The  path,  ah  I  who  has  shown  it,  and  which  is  the 

faithful  guide? 
The  haven,  ah!  who  has  known  it?  for  steep  is 

the  mountain  side, 
Forever  the  shot  strikes   surely,   and   ever    the 

wasted  breath 
Of  the  praying  multitude  rises,  whose  answer  is 

only  death. 

Here  are  the  tombs  of  my  kinsfolk,  the  fruit  of 

an  ancient  name. 
Chiefs  who    wei'e    slain    on    the   war-field,    and 

women  who  died  in  flame; 
They  are  gods,  these  kings  of  the  foretime,  they 

are  spirits  who  guard  our  race: 
Ever  1  watch  and  worship;  they  sit  with  a  marble 

face. 

And  the  myriad  idols  round  me,  and  the  legion  of 
muttering  priests, 
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The  revels  and  rites  unholj.  tlie  dark  unspeakable 

feasts ! 
Wliat  have  they  rung  from  the  Silence?     Hath 

even  a  whisper  come 
Of  the  secret.  Whence  and  \Vhither?     Alas  I  for 

the  gods  are  duuih. 

Shall  I  list  to  the  word  of  the  English,  who  coiue 

from  the  uttermost  sea? 
"  The  Secret,  hath  it  beon  told  you,  and  what  is 

your  message  to  me?  " 
It  is  naught  but  the  wide-world  story  how  the 

earth  and  the  heavens  began, 
How  the  gods  ai-e  glad  and  angry,  and  a  Deity 

once  was  man. 

I  had  thought,  "  Perchance  in  the  cities  where 

the  rulers  of  India  dwell. 
Whose  orders  flash  from  the  far  land,  who  girdle 

tlie  earth  with  a  epell, 
They  have  fathomed  the  depths  we  float  on,  or 

measured  the  unknown  main — " 
Sadly  they  turn  from  the  venture,  and  say  that 

the  quest  is  vain. 

Is  life,  then,  a  dream  and  delosion,  and  where 

shall  the  dreamer  awake? 
Is  the  world  seen  like  shadows  on  water,  and  what 

if  the  mirror  break? 
Bhall  it  pass  as  a  camp  that  is  struck,  as  a  tent 

that  is  gathered  and  gone 
From  the  sands  that  were  lamp-lit  at  eve,  and 

at  morning  are  level  and  lone? 
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Is  there  naught  in  the  heaven  above,  whence  the 

hail  and  the  levin  are  hurled, 
But  the  wind  that  is  swept  around  us  by  the  rush 

of  the  rolling  world? 
The  wind  that  shall  scatter  my  ashes,  and  bear  me 

to  silence  and  sleep 
With  the  dirge,  and  the  sounds  of  lamenting,  and 

voices  of  women  who  weep. 

SIR  ALFRED  COMYNS  LYALL. 


BRAHMA. 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  arc  the  same; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear; 

And  ouo  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out: 
When  mo  tlioy  fly,  I  am  the  wlugs; 

I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 
And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode, 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven; 

But  thou,  me(»k  lover  of  the  good! 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

RALPH   WALDO  EMERSON, 
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HYMN  TO   ZEUS. 

Most  glorious  of  all  the  Uiuljing,  many-nnmed, 

gii't  round  with  awe! 
Jove,  author  of  Nature,  ajjplyiug  to  all  tliiiigit  tlie 

rudder  of  law- 
Hail  I  Ifail !  for  it  justly  rejoicea  the  races  wlioae 

life  is  a  fii)aD 
To  lift  unto  thee  their  voiees — the  Author  and 

Franier  of  ujau. 
For  we  are  Ihv  houh;  thou  didst  givo  us  the  syni- 

hold  of  Biieech  at  our  liirth. 
Alone  of  the  things  that  live,  and  mortal  move 

Dfion  farth. 
Wliei-efore  tliou  shalt  fiud  nie  extolling  and  ever 

singing  thy  praise; 
Since  thee   the  great  I'niversP,  rolling  on  its  path 

round  the  world,  olieys:— 
Obeyn  thee,  wherever  thou  guidest,  and  gladly  is 

bound  in  thy  Imuds, 
So  great  is  the  jiower  thou  ronfldest,  with  atrong, 

inviuribic  hands. 
To  thy  mighty  ministering  sen'ant,  the  bolt  of  the 

thunder,  that  flies, 
Two-edged  like  a  sword,  and  fervent,  that  is  liv- 
ing and  never  dies. 
All  nature,  in  fear  and  dismay,  doth  quake  in  the 

path  of  its  stroke. 
What  time  thou  prepareat  the  way  for  the  one 

Word  thy  lips  have  spoke. 
Which   blends  with   lights   smaller  and   greater, 

which  pervadeth  and  thrilleth  all  things, 
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So  great  is  thy  power  and  thy  nature — in  the  Uni- 
verse Highest  of  Kings! 

On  earth,  of  all  deeds  that  are  done,  O  God !  there 
is  none  without  thee ; 

In  the  holy  ether  not  one,  nor  one  on  the  face  of 
the  sea, 

Save  the  deeds  that  evil  men,  driven  by  their  own 
blind  folly,  have  planned; 

But  tilings  that  have  grown  uneven  are  made  even 
again  by  thy  hand ; 

And  things  unseemly  grow  seemly,  the  unfriendly 
are  friendly  to  thee ; 

For  no  good  and  evil  supremely  thou  hast  blended 
in  one  by  decree. 

For  all  thy  decree  is  one  ever — a  Word  that  en- 
dureth  for  aye. 

Which  mortals,  rebellious,  endeavor  to  flee  from 
and  shun  to  obey — 

Ill-fated,  that,  worn  with  proneness  for  the  lord- 
ship of  goodly  things. 

Neither  hear  nor  behold,  in  its  oneness,  the  law 
that  divinity  brings; 

Which  mea  with  reason  obeying,  might  attain 
unto  glorious  life, 

No  longer  aimlessly  straying  in  the  paths  of  ig- 
noble strife. 

There  are  men  with  a  zeal  unblest,  that  are 
wearied  with  following  of  fame. 

And  men  with  a  baser  quest,  that  are  turned  to 
lucre  and  shame. 

There  are  men  too  that  pamper  and  pleasure  the 
flesh  with  delicate  stings : 
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All  these  desire  beyond  measure  to  be  other  than 

all  these  thiDgs. 
Great  Jove,  all-giver,  dai'k-clouded,  great  Lord  of 

the  thunderbolt's  breath! 
Deliver  the  meo  that  are  shrouded  in  ignorance 

dismal  as  death. 
O  Father:  dispel  from  their  souls  the  darkness, 

and  grant  tlieni  the  light 
Of  reason,  th,v  sta,v.  when  the  whole  wide  world 

thou  rulest  with  might, 
That  we,  being  honored,  may  honor  thy  name  with 

the  music  of  hymns, 
£:xtolling  the  deeds  of  the  Donor,  unceasing,  as 

rightly  beseems 
Mankind:  for  no  worthier  trust  is  awarded   to 

God  or  to  man 
Than  forever  to  glory  with  justice  in  the  law  that 

endures  and  is  Ooe. 

From  Uia  Oreek  of  CI^ANTUES. 


TE    DEUM    LAUDAMUS. 


We  praise  thee,  O  God;  we  acknowledge  thee  to 
be  the  Lord. 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  the  Father  ever- 
lasting. 

To  thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud;  the  Heavens,  and 
all  the  powers  therein. 

To  thee  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continually  do 
cry. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth; 
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Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  Majesty  of  thy 

Glory. 
The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  praise  thee. 
The  goodly   fellowship   of   the   Prophets    praise 

thee. 
The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  thee. 
The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth 

acknowledge  thee; 
The  Father  of  an  infinite  Majesty; 
Thine  adorable,  true,  and  only  Son; 
Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ. 
Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father. 
When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou 

didst  humble  thyself  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin. 
When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  deaths 

thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to 

all  believers. 
Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the  Glory 

of  the  Father. 
We  believe  that  thou  slialt  come  to  lie  our  Judge. 
We  therofore  pray  thee,  help  thy  servants,  whom 

tlioii  hast  redec*med  with  thy  precious  blood. 
Make  tlieiu  to  be  numbered  with  thy  Saints,  in 

glory  everlasting. 
O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  heritage*. 
Govern  them,  and  lift  them  up  for  ever. 
l)a\  by  day  we  magnify  thee; 
And  we  worship  thy  >»'ame  ever,  world  without 

end. 
Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without 

sin. 
O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  ui)ou  us. 
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O  I>ord,  let  thy  mercy  be  upon  ua,  as  oup  trust  is 

in  thee. 
O  LortJ,  in  tliee  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be 

confouuded.* 

Version  of  iha 

A^HiUCAN    EPISCOPAL    CUUBCM   PKAYEK-BOOK. 


THE    UNIVERSAL   PRArER. 

Fathek  of  all!  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord ! 

Thou  grent  First  Cause,  least  understood, 

Who  all  my  sense  oonfined 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind; 

*Tbis  venerable  hjmii,  familiar  aa  a  part  of  Ihc  morning 
service  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  and  Prote-stant  Episcopal 
Cliarches,  and  on  speoiui  uocasiuns  it)  many  Protestant 
Churclies,  has  usually  been  oscribetl  to  tlie  great  St.  Am- 
brose of  Milan  and  St.  Augustine,  his  greater  convert,  in 
the  year  387  A.D.  But,  like  other  productions  of  mighty 
influence,  it  was  duubtlesa  a  growth.  Portions  of  it  ap- 
pear in  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian  (252  A.D. }  and  others  in 
still  earlier  liturgical  forms  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Alex- 
andria during  tlitt  century  previous.  It  in  thus  probably 
the  earliest,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  universal  and 
famous,  of  Christian  hymns.  It  was  translated  from  the 
lAtia  into  English  in  1549far  the  Anglican  Book  otCommoQ 
Prayer,  which  assumed  its  present  form  in  1660 — during 
that  wonderful  era  which  gave  nn  the  English  Bible,  with 
ltd  unappruached  majesty  and  music  of  language. 
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Yet  gare  me,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will : 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  moi'e  than  hell  to  8hu% 

That,  more  than  heaven  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  giveB 

Let  me  not  cast  away ; 
For  Ood  is  paid  when  man  receives, 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 
Thy  goodness  let  me  bound. 

Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 
When  thousand  worlds  are  round : 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right  thy  grace  impart 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay; 
If  I  am  wrong,  O,  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  wav ! 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride 

And  impious  discontent 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied, 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 
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Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  1  see; 
That  meroy  I  to  others  show, 

That  merc.v  show  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  am.  not  wholly  80, 
Since  quickened  by  thy  bresith; 

O,  lead  me  wheresoe'er  I  go, 

Thi-ough  this  day's  life  or  death ! 

This  day  be  bread  and  peaee  my  lot; 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 
Thon  knowest  if  best  bestowed  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  thee,  whoue  temple  is  all  apace, 
Whose  altar,  eartii,  sea,  skies, 

One  chorus  let  all  Being  raise, 
Ail  Nature  incense  rise ! 

ALKXANDER    POPE. 


ODE. 

FnOM    "  THE   SPECTATOR." 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heaveno,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim; 
The  unwearied  sun.  from  day  to  day> 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  evtry  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
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And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth; 
While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  barn. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
Forever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine ! " 

JOSEPH   ADDISON. 


r— 

LORD!    WHEN  THOSE  GLORIOUS  LIGHTS 

I  SEE. 

UYMN  AND  PRAYER  FOR  THE  USE  OP  BELIEVERS. 

Lord!  when  those  glorious  lights  I  see 

With  which  thou  hast  adorned  the  skies, 
Observing  how  they  moved  be, 

And  how  their  splendor  fills  mine  eyes, 
Methinks  it  is  too  large  a  grace, 

But  that  thy  love  ordained  it  so, — 
That  creatures  in  so  high  a  place 

Should  servants  be  to  man  below. 

The  meanest  lamp  now  shining  there 

In  size  and  lustre  doth  exceed 
The  noblest  of  thy  creatures  here, 

And  of  our  friendship  hath  no  need. 
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Yet  tliese  upon  maDkind  attend 

P'or  seiret  aid  or  public  light; 
And  from  the  worid's  extreniest  end 

Hepair  unto  us  every  night, 

O,  haO  that  stamp  lxt.'n  nndefaced 

Which  first  on  us  thy  hand  hud  sift, 
How  highly  should  we  have  been  graced, 

Since  we  are  so  much  honored  yet ! 
Good  God,  for  what  but  for  the  sake 

Of  thy  beloved  and  only  Son, 
Who  did  on  liim  our  natui-e  take. 

Were  these  exceeding  favoi-s  done? 

As  we  by  him  have  honored  been, 

Let  ns  to  him  due  honors  give; 
Let  us  uprightness  hide  our  sin. 

And  let  us  worth  from  him  receive. 
Yea,  so  let  us  by  {irace  improve 

What  thou  by  nature  doth  bestow. 
That  to  thy  dwelling-place  above 

We  may  be  raised  from  below. 

CEOR'JE    WITQER. 


HYMN 

BEFORE  SlTNBISe:,  IN  THE  VALE  Or  CIIAMOUXI. 

IIast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  Htar 

In  his  steep  course?     So  long  he  seems  to  paus*e 

Ou  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc ! 

The  Aire  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Bave  ceaselessly;  hut  thou,  most  awful  Form, 

Bisest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 

How  silently!     Around  thee  and  above. 
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Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial^  black — 

An  ebon  mass.    Methinks  thou  piercest  it. 

As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again. 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount!     I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought.    Entranced   in 

prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  mean    while,  wast  blending    with  my 

thought, — 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy, — 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing,  there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest!  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song!     Awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Gre(m  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hj'mn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale ! 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink. 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald, — wake,  (),  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth? 
Who  filled  tliv  countenance  with  rosv  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 
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IT 


And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad! 
Who  called  joa  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  jou  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
Forever  shattered  and  the  same  forever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your 

joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silenee  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  ice-falls!  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain, — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents  I  silent  cataracts! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with   rainbows?      Who,   with    living 

llowei-s 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
God ! — let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  uatioue, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 
God!  sing,    ye    meadow-streams,    with    gladsome 

voice ! 
Ye    pine-groves,    with    your    soft    and     soul-like 

sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yim  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder.  God! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm! 
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Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing 

peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 
Shoots   downward,   glittering   through  the    pure 

serene, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast, — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain!  thou 
That,  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me, — Rise,  O,  ever  rise! 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  Earth ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch  I  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  (ell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth  with  her  thousand  voices   praises  God. 

SAMUKL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


THE  niLLS  OF  THE  LORD. 

God  ploiiglied  one  day  with  an  earthquake. 

And  drove  his  furrows  deep! 
The  huddling  plains  upstarted. 

The  hills  were  all  a-Ioap! 

But  that  is  the  mountains'  secret. 
Age-hidden  in  their  breast; 
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*'  God's  iK-aoe  is  everlasliii;;," 

Are  the  dream  words  of  tlipir  i-est. 


He  hatii  made  them  tlie  haunt  of  beauty. 
The  home  elect  of  his  grace; 

He  spreadctb  his  moruiiiga  on  them, 
His  BuuBOts  light  their  face. 

His  thnnders  tread  in  music 

Of  footfalls  echoing  long, 
And  carry  majestic  greeting 

Around  the  silent  throng. 

His  winds  bring  messages  to  them. 
Wild  storm-news  from  the  main; 

They  sing  it  down  to  the  valleys 
In  the  love-song  of  the  i-aiu. 

Green  tribes  from  far  come  trooping, 

And  over  the  uplands  flock ; 
He  weaveth  the  zones  together 

In  robes  for  his  risen  rock. 


They  are  nurseries  for  young  rivera; 

Nesls  for  hi»  flying  cloud; 
Homesteads  for  new-born  races, 

Masterful,  free,  and  proud. 


The  people  of  tired  cities 

Come  up  to  their  slirines  and  pray; 
Ood  freshens  again  within  them, 


As  be  passes  by  all  day. 
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And  lOy  I  have  caught  their  secret. 

The  beauty  deeper  than  all. 
This  faitli — that  life's  hard  moments, 

When  the  jarring  sorrows  befall, 

Are  but  Qod  ploughing  his  mountains; 

And  the  mountains  yet  shall  be 
The  source  of  his  grace  and  freshness 

And  his  peace  everlasting  to  me. 

WILLIAM   CHANNING  GANNBTT. 


SUNRISE. 

As  on  my  bed  at  dawn  I  mused  and  prayed, 

I  saw  my  lattice  prankt  upon  the  wall. 

The  flaunting  leaves  and  flitting  birds  withal- 

A  sunny  phantom  interlaced  with  shade ; 

'^  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,"  in  happy  mood  I  said, 

'^  What  sweeter  aid  my  matins  could  befall 

Than  this  fair  glory  from  the  east  hath  made? 

What  holy  sleights  hath  God,  the  Lord  of  all, 

To  bid  us  feel  and  see !    We  are  not  free 

To  say  we  see  not,  for  the  glory  comes 

Nightly  and  daily,  like  the  flowing  sea; 

His  lusti'e  pierces  through  the  midnight  glooms. 

And  at  prime  hours,  l)chold !  he  follows  me 

With  golden  shadows  to  m^'  secret  rooms." 

CUAKLES  TENNYSON  TURNEB. 


TEE    DIVIXB   ELBMEXT. 


GOD  AND  MAN. 


I 


FBOM  TBH  "  E3SAV  ON    MXS 

I.O,  the  poor  luiliau!  wIiobp  untutored  mind 
Hees  God  in  (rloiids,  or  hears  liim  iu  the  wind : 
His  soul,   proud  science   never  tuugbt   to  stray 
Far  ae  the  solar  walk  or  Milky  Way: 
Yet  simple  Natui-e  to  his  hoi>e  has  given. 
Behind  the  clond-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heaven; 
Home  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaveH  once  more  their  native  laud  behold, 
Xo  Sends  torment,  no  ('hristians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  Be,  contents  his  natural  desire; 
lie  asks  no  augel'a  wing,  do  seraph's  fire; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  Di]ual  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence: 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fancy'st  such, — 
Bay,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much; 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  B[>oi't  or  gust. 
Yet  cry.  If  man  *8  unhappy,  God  's  unjust, — 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there; 
Buatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  god  of  God. 
In  pride,  iu  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rash  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes; 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  goda. 
Aapiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
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Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel ; 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  tlie  laws 
Of  Order,  sins  against  the  Eternal  Cause. 
•  •  •  •  • 

All  are  but  i)arts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul : 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same; 
Groat  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame; 
Warms  in  tlie  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  oi)erates  unspent : 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adoi-ea  and  bums : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name: 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point:  This  kind,  this  due  d^ree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit. — In  this  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  tiiou  canst  Ixnir; 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee; 
All  chance,  direction  which  tliou  canst  not  see; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good: 
And,  sj)ite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear — Whatever  is,  is  right. 
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Order  is  Heaven's  lirHt  law:  and,  tUis  confeet, 
Some  are  and  must  be  gi-eater  than  tlie  rest, 
More  rich,  more  wis*e;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier,  shot-ks  all  comnion-seuae. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 
If  nil  are  etjual  in  their  happiness: 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  incraase; 
All  natui-e'a  dlirerpiue  keeps  all  oatui-e'a  peace. 
Condition,  ci  ream  stance,  is  not  the  thing: 
Jllitw  is  the  wiHie  in  subject  or  in  king. 
In  who  obtain  defence  or  who  defend. 
In  him  who  is  or  him  who  tinds  a  friend; 
Heaven   breathes   through  every   meml>er  of  the 

whole 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  kouI. 

ALEXANDER  1-0I"B. 


LIGHT  SHININfi  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 
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Judge  not  the  rx)rd  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  nim  for  His  grace: 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain: 

God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain. 

WILLIAM    COWPEB. 


GOD. 


O  THOU  eternal  One !  whose  presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide — 


Unchanged  through  time's  all-devastating  flight! 

Thou  onlv  God — there  is  no  God  beside! 
Heiiiji:  above  all  beinj»sl     Mijjhty  One, 

Whom  none  can  compn^hcnd  and  none  explore! 
Who  tilTst  oxistouce  with  Thvself  alone — 

ft 

Embracing  all,  supporting,  ruling  o'er, — 
Heing  whom  we  call  (lod,  and  know  no  more! 

In  its  sublime  research,  pliilosophy 
May  moasuro  out  (li(»  0('(»an-de<»p — may  count 

The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays — but,  God  I  for  Thee 
Then*  is  no  weight  nor  measure ;  none  can  mount 

Up  to  Thy  myst(n'ies ;  Ueason's  brightest  spark. 
Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
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To  trace  Tliy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark; 

And  thought  ie  lost  ere  thought  lau  sour  bo 

liigL. 
Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 

TLou  from  primeval  nothingneHs  didat  call 

First  cbaos,  then  existence — Lord!  in  Thee 
Eternity  had  its  foundation;  all 

Sprung   forth   from   Thee — uf   light,   joy.   har- 
mony, 
Sole  Origin — all  life,  all  beauty  Tliine; 

Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create; 
Thy  splendor  fills  all  space  with  rays  divine; 

Thou  art,  and   wert,  and   shall   be!     Glorious! 
Great! 

Light-giving,  life-sustaining  potentate! 

Thy  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround — 
Upheld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath! 

Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound. 
And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death ! 

As  sparks  mount  upwards  from  the  fiery  blaze; 

?  bom,  BO  worlds  spring  forth  from 
Thee; 

And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 

Rhine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 

Of  heaven's  bright  army  glitters  in  Thy  praise. 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 

Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss — 

They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Thy  command, 
All  gay  with  life,  all  elotjuent  with  bliss. 

What  shall  we  call  them?     riles  of  crystal  lights 
A  gloriuns  company  of  golden  streams — 
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Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright — 

Suns  lighting  systenis  with  their  joyous  beams? 
But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

Yes  I  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 
All  this  niagnilicence  in  Thee  is  lost: — 

What  are  ten  thousiind  worlds  compared  to  Thee? 
And  what  am  I  then? — Heaven's  uuuumbered 
host. 

Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought, 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balanc^e,  weighed 
Against  Thy  gi'catness — is  a  cipher  brought 
Against  infinity  I     What  am  1  then?     Naught! 

Naught!     But  the  ellluence  of  Thy  light  divine. 

Pervading  worlds,  hath  n»ached  my  bosom  too; 
Yes!  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  sj>irit  shine. 

As  shines  the  8unl)eam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
Naught !  but  I  live,  and  <m  Iioikj's  pinions  fly 

Eager  towards  Thy  presence — for  in  Thee 
I  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell,  aspiring  high, 

Kven  1<)  the  throne  of  Tliv  divinitv; 

I  am,  ()  (lodi  and  sun^lv  Thou  must  be! 

Tlnm  art! — directing,  guiding  all — Thou  art! 

Diivct  my  understanding  tli<»n  to  TIkh*  ; 
Tontrol  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart; 

Though  but  an  atom  midst  immensity, 
Still  1  am  something  fashicmed  by  Thy  hand! 

I  hold  a  middle  rnnk  'twixt  heaven  and  earth — 
On  th(»  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 

Close  to   the   realms   when?   angels   have   their 
birth. 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land! 
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The  chain  of  being  is  lomijlt'te  in  me — 

In  uie  is  matter's  i;int  ^nidation  lost, 
And  the  next  Bteji  ia  spirit — Deit^'! 

I  can  romniiind  the  lightning  and  am  dust! 
A  monarch  and  a  bUivp — a  worm,  a  god! 

Whence  came  I  here,  and  how?  bo  mai-veliously 
Constructed  and  conceived?  unknown !  this  clod 

Lives  buitIj-  through  some  higher  energy ; 

For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  l>e '. 

Creator,  yes!     Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Created  me!     Thou  source  of  life  and  good! 

Thon  spirit  of  ni.v  siJirit,  and  my  Ijord! 

Thy  light,  Thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 

Filled  tne  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abyss  of  death ;  and  bade  It  wear 

The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 

Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere, 
Even  to  its>soui'ce,  to  Thee,  its  author  there. 


Oh  thoughts  inelTable!  oh  visions  blest! 

Though  worthless  our  concejitions  all  of  Thee. 
Yet  shall  Thy  shadowed  image  (ill  our  breast, 

And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  deity. 
God!  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar, 

Thus  seek  Thy  presence — Being  wise  and  good! 
Midst  Thy   vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore; 
And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more, 

Tlie  soul  shall  si>eak  in  tears  of  gratitude. 

From  tlio  Russian  ol  GAVmfL  KOM^NOVITCU  DERNIlXviN. 
Tmnislatloa  at  SIR  JOHN  BOWKIXC. 
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GOD  IS  EVERYWHERE. 

A  TRODDEN  daisy,  from  the  sward, 

With  tearful  eve  I  took, 
And  on  its  ruined  glories  I, 

With  moving  heart,  did  look; 
For,  crushed  and  broken  though  it  was, 

That  little  flower  was  fair; 
And  oh!  I  loved  the  dying  bud, 

For  God  was  there ! 

I  stood  upon  the  sea-beat  shore, 

The  waves  eame  rushing  on ; 
The  temi>e8t  raged  in  giant  wrath. 

The  light  of  day  was  gone. 
The  sailor  from  his  drowning  bark 

Sent   up  his  dying  prayer; 
I  looked  amid  the  ruthless  storm, 

And  God  was  there ! 

1  sought  a  lonely,  woody  doll, 

Where  all  things  soft  and  sweet, 
Birds,  flowers,  and  titles,  and  running  streams. 

Mid  bright  sunshine  did  meet: 
1  stood  beneath  an  old  oak'S  shade, 

And  suninier  round  was  fair; 
I  gazed  upon  the  i)eaceful  scene. 

And  God  was  there ! 


T  saw  a  home — a  happy  home — 

Upon  a  bridal  day. 
And  youthful  hi^arts  were  blithesome  there, 

And  aged  hearts  were  gay : 
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I  sat  amid  the  smiling  band 

Where  all  so  blissful  were — 
Among  the  bridal  maidens  sweet — 

And  God  was  there ! 

1  stood  beside  an  infant's  couch, 

When  light  had  left  its  eye — 
I  saw  the  mother's  bitter  tears, 

I  heard  her  woful  cry — 
I  saw  her  kiss  its  fair  pale  face, 

And  smooth  its  yellow  hair ; 
And  oh,  I  loved  the  mourner's  home, 

For  God  was  there ! 

I  sought  a  cheerless  wilderness — 

A  desert,  pathless  wild — 
Where  verdure  grew  not  by  the  streams. 

Where  beauty  never  smiled; 
W^here  desolation  brooded  o'er 

A  muirland  lone  and  bare, 
And  awe  upon  my  spirit  crept. 

For  God  was  there ! 

I  looked  upon  the  lowly  flower, 

And  on  each  blade  of  grass; 
Upon  the  forests,  wide  and  deep, 

I  saw  the  tempests  pass: 
I  gazed  on  all  created  things 

In  earth,  in  sea,  and  air; 
Then  bent  the  knee — for  God,  in  love. 

Was  everywhere ! 

ROBERT  NICOLL. 
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ROCKED  IN  THE  CRADLE  OP  THE   DEEP, 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
I  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep; 
Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave, 
For  thou,  O  Ivord!  hast  power  to  save. 
I  know  thou  w  ilt  not  slight  my  cull, 
For  thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow's  fall ; 
And  calm  and  i)eaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

When  in  the  dead  of  night  I  lie 
And  gaze  upon  the  trackless  sky, 
The  star-besjiangled  heavenly  scroll. 
The  houndless  watei^s  as  they  roll, — 
I  foe\  thy  wondrous  power  to  save 
From  jKM'ils  of  the  stormy  wave: 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
I  calmly  rest  and  soundly  sleep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  weiti  mine. 
Though  stormy  winds   swept   o'er  the   brine. 
Or  though  the  temp(»srs  iwvy  breath 
Roused  me  from  shvp  to  wnn-k  and  death. 
In  ocean  cave,  still  safe  with  Thee 
The  germ  of  immortality! 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

EMMA   UAUT   WILLARD. 


TBE    DIVIDE    ELKMEyT. 


GOOD-BYE. 

GooD-BYB,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home: 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  tliy  weary  i-rowds  I  roam; 
A  river-ark  on  the  oreiin  brine, 
Long  I've  been  toBSt^d  like  the  driven  foam, 
But  DOW,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face; 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grima(.-o; 
To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye; 
To  supple  Oflice.  low  and  high; 
To  crowded  hails,  to  court  and  street; 
To  frozen  hearts  and'hasting  feet; 
To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come ; 
Good-bye,  proud  world  I  I'm  going  home. 

I'm  going  to  my  own  hearthstone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone, — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  jdeasant  land. 
Whose  gi'ovea  the  frolic  fairies  planned; 
Where  arches  grci'u,  the  livelong  diiy, 
Echo  the  hUiikbird's  roundelay. 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  tlionght  and  God. 


O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  (li-eece  and  Rome; 
And  whi»n  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Whei-e  (he  evening  star  ho  holy  shines, 
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I  laugh  at  the  loi*e  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet? 

RALPH  WALDO  EMEBSON. 


OUR  GOD,  OUR  HELP  IN  AGES  PAST. 

Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hoi>e  for  years  to  come, 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 

And  our  eternal  home, — 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  throne 
Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure; 

Sufficient  is  thine  arm  alone, 
And  our  defence  is  sure. 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood, 

Or  earth  ivi'oived  her  frame. 
From  everlasting  thou  art  God, 

To  endless  voars  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages  in  thy  sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

Time  like  an  ever-rolling  stream 

Bears  all  its  sons  away; 
Tlioy  lly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  oi>ening  day. 


. 
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Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 
Be  thou  our  guard  while  troubles  last, 

And  our  eternal  home. 

ISAAC  WATTS. 


A  MIGHTY  FORTRESS  IS  OUR  GOD. 

"  kin'  FESTE  burg  1ST  UNSER  GOTT." 

A  MIGHTY  fortress  is  our  God, 

A  bulwark  never  failing; 
Our  helper  he  amid  the  flood 

Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 
For  still  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe; 
His  craft  and  power  are  great, 
And,  armed  with  equal  hate. 
On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

Did  we  in  our  own  strength  confide, 
Our  striving  would  be  losing; 

Were  not  the  right  man  on  our  side, 
The  man  of  God's  own  choosing. 

Dost  ask  who  that  mav  be? 

Christ  Jesus,  it  is  he. 

Lord  Sabaoth  his  name, 

From  age  to  age  the  same, 
And  he  must  win  the  battle. 

From  the  German  of  MARTIN   LUTHER. 
Translation  of  FREDERIC   HENRY   HEDGE. 
IV— 3 
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DELIGHT  IN  GOD. 

I  LOVE^  and  have  8ome  cause  to  love,  the  earth, — 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore  good; 

Slie  is  my  mother,  for  slie  gave  me  birth ; 
She  is  my  teuder  nurse,  she  gives  me  food: 
But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compared  with 

thee? 
Or  what's  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me? 

I  love  the  air, — her  daintv  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me; 

Her  shrill-mouthed  choir  sustain  me  with  their 

flesh, 

And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me: 

But  what 's  the  air,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 

Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee? 

I  love  the  sea, — she  is  my  fellow-creature, 

My  careful  purveyor;  she  provides  me  store; 

She  walls  me  round;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shoi*e: 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  wlu»n  compared  with  thee, 
What  is  the  occmu  or  her  wealth  to  me? 

To  heaven's  liigh  city  I  direct  my  journey. 

Whose  s[>angI(Ml  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 

Transcends  tlie  crvstal  pavement  of  the  skv : 

*  I  • 

But  what  Ms  heaven,  great  God,  compared   to 

thee  ? 
Without  thy  presence,  heaven  's  no  heaven  to 

me. 


I 
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Witbont  tliv  pi-ewcna-,  uartli  gives  no  refection; 

Willidiil  t!i,y  preaent-e,  sea  atlords  uo  treasure; 
Without  th.v  prtsenw,  air  '«  a  rank  infection; 

Without  thy  preseui-e,  heaven 'a  itBelf  no 
[ileasui'e : 

If  not  {ioB»eased,  if  not  enjoyed  in  thee. 

What  'a  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me? 

The  highest  honors  that  the  world  ran  boast 
Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire; 

The  brightest  l)eaius  of  glory  are,  at  most. 
But  dyiug  sparkles  of  tliy  living  fire; 
The  loudest  llanies  that  earth  ran  kindle  be 
Itut  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  prosenee,  wealth  is  bags  of  cares; 

Wisdom  but  folly;  joy,  disquiet^sadness; 
Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares; 

s  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  mad- 
ness; 
Without  theo.  Lord,  things  he  not  what  they  be. 
Nor  have  their  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  I? 

Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  laboiti  got? 
Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  ciiive  I  ? 

And  having  fhee  alone,  what  have  I  not? 

I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land;  nor  would  I  be 

Possesseil  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossessed  of  thee! 

FRANCIS  QUARLE8. 
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THE  WILL  OP  GOD. 

I  WORSHIP  thee,  sweet  will  of  God! 

And  all  thy  ways  adore; 
And  everv  dav  I  live,  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Thou  wert  the  end,  the  blessed  mle 
Of  our  Saviour's  toils  and  tears; 

Thou  wert  the  passion  of  his  heart 
Those  three  and  thirty  years. 

And  he  hath  breathed  into  my  soul 

A  special  love  of  thee, 
A  love  to  lose  my  will  in  his, 

And  by  that  loss  be  free. 

I  love  to  see  thee  bring  to  naught 

Tlie  plans  of  wily  men; 
When  simple  hearts  outwit  the  wise, 

Oh,  thou  art  loveliest  then. 

The  headstrong  world  it  presses  hard 

Tpon  the  church  full  oft, 
And  then   how  easily  thou  turn'st 

The  hard  ways  into  soft. 

1  love  to  kiss  each  print  where  thou 
Hast  sot  thine  unseen  feet; 

I  cannot  fear  thee,  blessed  will! 
Thine  ompiVe  is  so  sweet. 
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When  obstacles  and  trials  seem 

Like  prison  walls  to  be, 
I  do  the  little  I  can  do, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  thee. 

1  know  not  what  it  is  to  doubt, 

My  heart  is  ever  gay; 
I  run  no  risk,  for,  come  what  will, 

Thou  ahvavs  hast  thy  wav. 

I  have  no  cares,  O  blessM  will ! 

For  all  my  cares  are  thine: 
I  live  in  triumph,  I^rdl  for  thou 

Hast  made  thy  triumphs  mine. 

And  when  it  seems  no  chance  or  change 

From  grief  can  set  me  free, 
Hope  finds  its  sti'cngth  in  helplessness, 

And  gayly  waits  on  thee. 

Man's  weakness,  waiting  upon  God, 

Its  end  can  never  miss. 
For  men  on  earth  no  work  can  do 

More  angel-like  than  this. 

Ride  on,  ride  on,  triumphantly. 

Thou  glorious  will,  ride  on ! 
Faith's  pilgrim  sons  behind  thee  take 

The  road  that  thou  hast  gone. 

He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 
To  him  no  chance  is  lost; 
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God's  will  is  sweetest  to  him,  when 
It  triumphs  iit  his  cost. 

Ill  that  he  blesses  is  our  good, 

And  unblessed  good  is  ill; 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong. 

If  it  be  his  sweet  will. 

FREDERICK   WILLIAM   FABBIU 


THE  VOYAGE. 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 
Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

My  little  craft  sails  not  alone: 

A  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 

Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas ; 

And  what  for  me  wei-e  favoring  breeze 

Might  dash  another,  with  the  shock 

Of  doom,  u[>on  some  hidden  rock. 

Aiul  so  1  <lo  not  dan*  to  pray 

For  winds  to  waft  me  cm  my  way, 

]3ut  leave  it  to  a  Higher  Will 

To  stay  or  speed  me;  trusting  still 

That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  lie 

Who  launched  my  bark  will  sail  with  me 

Through  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fail, 

Whatever  breezes  may  prevail, 

To  land  me,  every  peril  past, 

Within  his  sheltering  heaven  at  last. 
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Then,  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow, 
My  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so ; 
And  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

CAROLINE   ATIIERTON    MASON. 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

Thou  Grace  Divine,  encircling  all, 

A  soundless,  shoreless  sea ! 
Wherein  at  last  our  souls  must  fall, 

O  Love  of  God  most  free! 

When  over  dizzy  heights  we  go, 
One  soft  hand  blinds  our  eyes. 

The  other  leads  us,  safe  and  slow, 
O  Ix)ve  of  God  most  wise! 

And  though  we  turn  us  from  thy  face. 
And  wander  wide  and  long, 

Thou  hold'st  us  still  in  thine  embrace, 
O  Love  of  God  most  strong ! 

The  saddened  heart,  the  restless  soul, 
The  toil-worn  frame  and  mind. 

Alike  confess  thy  swe(»t  control, 
O  Love  of  God  most  kind! 

But  not  alone  thy  care  we  claim, 
Our  wayward  steps  to  win; 

We  know  thee  by  a  dearer  name, 
O  Love  of  God  within ! 
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And,  filled  and  quickened  by  thy  breath. 

Our  souls  are  strong  and  free 
To  rise  o'er  sin  and  fear  and  death, 

O  Love  of  God,  to  thee ! 

ELIZA    SCUDDER. 


PRAISE  TO  GOD. 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise, 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days — 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy, 
Let  Thy  praise  our  tongues  employ! 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield. 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice, 
For  the  generous  olive's  use; 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain, 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripened  grain, 
Clouds  tliat  drop  their  fattening  dews. 
Suns  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse — 

All  that  Spring,  with  l)ounteous  hand, 
Scatters  o'er  the  suiiling  land; 
All  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  overflowing  stores: 

These  to  Thee,  mv  God,  we  owe — 


Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow ! 
And  for  these  mv  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 
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Yet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
Prom  its  stem  the  ripening  ear — 
Should  the  fig-tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green  untimely  fruit — 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  yield  her  store — 
Though  the  sickening  flocks  should  fall, 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall — 

Should  Thine  altered  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain, 
Blast  each  opening  bud  of  joy, 
And  the  rising  year  destroy ; 

Yet  to  Thee  mv  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 
And  when  every  blessing 's  flown, 
Love  Thee — for  Thyself  alone. 

ANNA  L^TITIA  BARBAULD. 


LEAD,    KINDLY    LIGHT. 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, — 

I.<ead  thou  me  on ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on : 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
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I  loved  the  garish  days,  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  thy  power  hath  blessed  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on ; 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

.   The  night  is  gone; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

JOHN    UENRY   NEWMAN. 


THE  ETERNAL  GOODNESS. 

0  friends!  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer. 

Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  1  bear. 

1  trace  your  lines  of  argument; 
Your  logic  linked  and  strong 

I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 
And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  mv  humau  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  vour  iron  creeds : 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  i)leads. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought? 

Wlio  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 
The  Lord  is  God !     lie  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 
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I  walk  witb  bare,  liusbeil  f&^\  ttic  ground 

Ye  trend  with  boldneRs  shotl; 
I  dare  not  fix  with  mctv  and  bound 

The  love  and  imwer  of  God. 

Ye  praise  His  justice;  even  Huch 

His  pitying  love  I  deem : 
Ye  seek  a  king;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  robe  that  bath  do  scam. 

Ye  see  the  curse  wbiili  overbroods 

A  world  of  pain  imd  Ioto: 
I  hear  oor  iiord's  beiititiides 

And  prayer  upon  the  oross. 

More  than  jonr  schoolmen  teach,  within 

Myself,  alas!  I  know: 
Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin, 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 

I  bow  Diy  forehead  lo  the  dust, 

I  veil  mine  eyes  fur  shame. 
And  urge,  in  trembling  self-diBlruat, 

A  prayer  without  a  claim. 

I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

1  feel  the  guilt  wrtiiin ; 
1  hear,  with  gruau  and  travail -cries. 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 


Yet.  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 

To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  elingsj 
I  know  that  God  is  good! . 
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Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 

And  seraphs  may  not  see, 
But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 

Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 

I  dare  not  throne  above, 
I  know  not  of  His  hate, — I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 

Of  greater  out  of  sight. 
And,  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 

His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone, 
For  vanished  smiles  I  long, 

But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 
And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise,  ' 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercv  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  (lesh  are  weak 

To  IxMir  an  untried  ]min. 
The  l)ruisi\l  rcK^l  lie  will  not  break. 

But  sti*engtlien  and  sustain. 

No  offering::  of  my  own  I  have, 
Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove; 

I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave, 
And  plead  His  love  for  love. 
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And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

O  brothers !  if  my  faith  is  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 
Pray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 

The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord!  by  whom  are  seen 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be. 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee! 

JOHN   GREENLEAP  WHITTIER. 


STRONG  SON  OF  GOD,  IMMORTAL  LOVE. 

FROM  "  IN   MEMORIAM,"  INTRODUCTION. 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 
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Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
Hut  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight; 
We  mock  thee  wlien  we  do  not  fear : 
But  hel])  thy  foolisli  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seemed  nn^  sin  in  me; 

What  seemed  my  worth  since  I  began; 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 
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Forgive  my  grief  for  one  rpmoved, 
Thy  creature,  wliom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  tliee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 

Coufusious  of  a  wasted  youth; 

Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  thy  wiadoiu  make  me  wise. 

ALPHEIt,   LURb  TENNYHON. 


O  UTTLE  TOWN  OF  UETHLUHEM. 

I       O  LITTLE  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  sti-eets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  to-night. 

For  Cbriat  is  horn  of  Mary, 

And,  gathered  all  above. 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 
O  morning  stars,  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth ! 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  peace  to  men  on  earth. 

How  silently,  how  silently, 
The  wondrous  gift  is  given ! 
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So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 
The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 

No  ear  may  hear  His  coming, 
But  in  this  world  of  sin, 

Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still. 
The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray ; 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 

Be  born  in  us  to-day. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 

The  great  glad  tidings  tell ; 
Oh  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 

Our  Lord  Emmanuel ! 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 


THE  ANGELS'  SONG. 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old. 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 
**  Peace  to  the  earth,  good-will  to  men 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King  I' 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 
With  peaceful  wings  unfurled; 

And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 
O'er  all  the  weary  world: 

Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 
They  bend  on  heavenly  wing, 
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And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 
The  blessed  angels  sing. 

Yet  with  the  woes  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long ; 
Beneath  the  angel-strain  have  rolled 

Two  thousand  years  of  wrong; 
And  man,  at  war  with  man,  hears  not 

The  love-song  which  they  bring: 
O,  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 

And  ye,  beneath  life's  crushing  load 

Whose  forms  are  bending  low ; 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way 

With  painful  steps  and  slow, — 
Look  now !  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing; 
O,  rest  beside  the  weary  road, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 

For  lo!  the  days  are  hastening  on, 

By  prophet-bards  foretold, 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold ; 
When  Peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 

EDMUND   HAMILTON   SEARS. 
IV  — 4 
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EPIPHANY. 

'*  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.** 

— Matthew  ii.  2. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning^ 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  ub  thine  aid; 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  whei*e  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall; 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all. 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion. 
Odors  of  Edom,  and  offerings  divine? 

Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  i)earls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  foi-est,  or  gold  from  the  mine? 

Vainly  wo  offer  each  ample  oblation. 

Vainly  with  ^ifts  would  his  favor  secure; 

Iliclior  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration, 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid: 

Star  of  the  Hast,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  where  our  infant  Kedeemer  is  laid. 

REGINALD    UEBEB. 


THf:    UIVISE    ELEMEST. 


ON  THE  IIORNIXO  OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 

Tnis  is  the  montb,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 
Whei-ein  the  %o-a  of  heaveu's  eternal  king, 

Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  bom. 

Our  great  redeiniition  from  above  did  bring — 
For  so  tlie  holy  siiges  once  did  sing — 

Tbat  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 

And  with  His  Father  work  us  a  perjietual  peace. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  uusufferable. 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty 

Wherewith  He  wont  at  heaven's  high  couucil-table 
To  Bit  the  midst  of  Triual  Unity. 
He  laid  aside;  and  hei-e  with  us  to  be, 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 

And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal 
clay. 

Say,  beavenly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  infant  (iod? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  Him  to  this  His  new  abode — 
Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod. 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons 
bright? 

See  bow  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 
The  Btarled  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet! 

Oh!  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  Iliw  blessed  feet; 
Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 
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And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  choir^ 
From  out  His  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed 
fire. 

THE  HYMN. 

It  was  the  winter  wild 

While  the  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies — 

Nature,  in  awe  to  Him, 

Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathiie; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 

She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent 'flnov. 

And  on  her  naked  shame, 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  tfarow-^ 
Confounded  that  her  maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformitiok 

But  He,  ber  feai*s  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace; 
She,  crowned  with  olive  groon,  came  softly  sliding 

Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 

His  ready  harbinger, 
With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing; 
And  waving  wide  ber  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land* 

Nor  war,  nor  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around — 
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The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 

The  hookM  chariot  stood 

Unstained  with  hostile  blood; 
The  trumi)et  spake  not  to  the  armM  throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was 
by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  prince  of  light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began; 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 

Smoothly  the  waters  kissed. 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmM 
wave. 

The  stars  with  deep  amaze 

Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze, 
Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 

And  will  not  take  their  flight 

For  all  the  morning  light, 
Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them 
go. 

And  though  the  shady  gloom 

Had  given  day  her  room. 
The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 

And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 

As  his  inferior  flame 
The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need; 
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He  saw  a  greater  sun  api)ear 
Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axle-tree  could 
bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 

Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 

Full  little  thought  they  then 

That  the  mighty  Pan 
Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  biuy 
keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook — 

Divinelv-warbled  voice 

Answering  the  stringed  noise. 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took ; 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 
close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat  the  airy  region  thrilling, 

Now  was  almost  won 

To  think  her  \n\vt  was  done. 
And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 
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That  witli   loug  beams  tbe  shamefaced  night  ar- 
rayed ; 

The  helmed  cherubim 
And  sworded  seraphim 
Are  Been  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  diapla.ved. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  cbnir, 
With   unexpressive   notes,   to   heaven's   newborn 
beir— 

Such  music  as  ('tis  said) 

Before  was  never  made. 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 

While  tbe  C'l-eator  gi-eat 

His  eonsti'llaliims  wt. 
And  tbe  we  1 1 -balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  tbe  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel 
keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  B[)bere8! 

Once  bless  our  human  ears. 
If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so; 

And  let  your  silver  chime 

Wove  in  melodioUH  time. 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For  if  such  boly  song 
Inwrap  our  fancy  long. 
Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  tbe  age  of  gold ; 
And  speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
[  And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould; 
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And  hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering 
day. 

Yea,  truth  and  justice  then 

Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orbed  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 

Mercy  will  sit  between, 

Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 
WMh  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steer 

ing; 
And  heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 


But  wisest  fate  savs  N< 

This  must  not  yet  be  so ; 
The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy 

That  on  the  bitter  cross 

Must  redeem  our  loss. 
So  both  Himself  and  us  to  glorify. 
Yet  firat  to  those  ye  chained  in  sleep 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep, 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 

As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 
While  the  i-ed  fire  and  smould'ring  clouds  out- 
brake  ; 

The  aged  earth,  aghast 

With  terror  of  that  blast, 
Sliall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake — 
Wlion,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 
throne. 
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And  then  at  last  our  bliss 

Full  and  perfect  is — 
But  now  begins :  for  from  this  happy  day 

The  old  dragon,  under  ground 

In  straiter  limits  bound, 
Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurp<^d  sway, 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
S^vinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb : 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Buns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving; 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathM  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic 
cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 

And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament; 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 

Edged  with  poplar  pale. 
The   parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth. 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 
The  lares  and  lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 
In  urns  and  altars  round 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 
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Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 

And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 

While  each  peculiar  power  forgoes  his  wonted  seat 

Peor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 
With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine; 

And  moonM  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both. 
Now  sits  not  girt  with  ta^iers'  holy  shine; 
The  Ljbic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn — 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammus 
mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch  fled. 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 

In  vain,  with  cymbaKs  ring, 

They  call  the  gi'isly  king, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  bine; 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast — 
lais  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis — haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Moniphian  grovo  or  gi-een, 
Trampling   the   unshowoit*d  grass   with    lowings 
loud. 

Nor  can  ho  be  at  rest 

Within  his  aacit^d  chest — 
Naught  but  profoundeat  hell  can  be  his  shroud; 
In  vain,  with  timbrel  led  anthems  dark, 
The  sable-stolod  sorcerers  l)ear  his  worshipped  ark. 

He  fo(»l8  from  Juda'a  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand — 
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The  rays  of  ISctlileheni  blind  his  duaky  eyne; 

Nor  all  the  gods  I>e8ide 

Longpr  dai'e  abide — 
Xot  TjTjhoii  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine; 
Our  babe,  to  show  His  (iod-liead  true, 
Cud  in  QIa  swaddling-bands  control  the  danin6d 
crew. 

So,  wlien  the  sun  in  bed, 

Cui-tainod  witii  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flofking  shadows  pale 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail — - 
E^ach  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Fly  after   the  night-steeds,   leaving   their   moon- 
loved  maze. 

But  see  the  virgin  blest 

Hath  laid  her  babe  to  rest — 
Time  is  our  tedious  song  sliould  here  have  ending ; 

Heaven's  youngest  teemed  star 

Hath  fixed  her  polished  ear. 
Her  Bleeping;  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending; 
And  all  about  the  conrtly  stalile 
Bright- ha  messed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 


A  CHRISTMAa  HYMN. 

It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night! 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 
Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might. 

And  now  was  queen  of  hind  and  sea. 
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1^0  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars ; 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hashed  domain : 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  Mars 
Held  tindistnrbed  their  ancient  reign. 
In  the  solemn  midnight. 
Centuries  ago. 

T  was  in  the  calm  and  silent  night ! 

The  senator  of  haughty  Rome, 
Impatient,  urged  his  chariot's  flight. 

From  lordly  revel  rolling  home ; 
Triumphal  arches,  gleaming,  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway; 
WTiat  recked  tlie  Roman  what  befell 

A  paltry  province  far  away. 

In  the  solemn  midnight. 
Centuries  ago? 

Within  that  province  far  away 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor; 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lav. 

Fallen  through  a  half-shut  stable-door 
Across  his  path.     He  passed — for  naught 

Told  what  was  going  on  within ; 
How  keen  the  stars,  his  only  thought; 

The  air  how  calm  and  cold  and  thin. 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago! 

Oh,  strange  indifference !  low  and  high 
Drowsed  over  common  joys  and  cares; 

The  earth  was  still — but  know  not  why; 
The  world  was  listening,  unawai*es. 
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How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One  that  shall  thrill  the  world  forever! 
To  that  still  moment  none  would  heed, 
Man's  doom  was  linked  no  more  to  sever — 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago ! 

It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 
Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness — charmed  and  holy  now! 
The  night  that  ei"st  no  name  had  worn. 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given ; 
For  in  that  stable  lav  new-born. 

The  peaceful  Prince  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 

Centuries  ago! 

ALFRED  DOMETT. 


TRYSTE  NOEL. 

The  Ox  he  openeth  wide  the  Doore 

And  from  the  Snowe  he  calls  her  inne, 
And  he  hath  seen  her  smile  therefore, 
Our  Ladve  without  Sinne. 
Now  soone  from  Sleepe 
A  Starre  shall  leap, 
And  soone  arrive  both  King  and  Hinde; 

Amen,  Amen: 
But  oh,  the  place  co'd  I  but  finde! 

The  Ox  hath  husht  his  vovce  and  bent 
Trewe  eyes  of  Pitty  ore  the  Mow, 

And  on  his  lovelie  Neck,  forspent, 
The  Blessed  lays  her  Browe. 
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Around  her  feet 

Full  Warme  and  Sweete 
His  bowerie  Breath  doth  meeklie  dwell ; 

Amen,  Amen: 
But  sore  am  I  with  Vaine  TravM ! 

The  Ox  is  host  in  Juda's  stall, 

And  Host  of  more  than  onelie  one. 
For  close  she  gathereth  withal 
Our  Lorde  her  littel  Sonne. 
Glad  Hinde  and  King 
Their  Gyfte  may  bring, 
But  wo'd  to-night  my  Teares  were  there, 

Amen,  Amen: 
Between  her  Bosom  and  His  hayre ! 

LOUISE   IMOGEN   GUINBY. 


THE  PLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

A  BALLAD. 

There's  a  legend  that 's  told  of  a  gypsy  who  dwelt 

In  the  lands  whei'e  the  pyramids  be ; 
And  hor  robe  was  embroidered  with  stars,  and  her 
belt 

With  devices  right  wondrous  to  see; 
And  she  lived  in  the  days  when  our  Lord  was  a 
child 

On  his  inotlior's  immaculate  breast; 
When  he  fled  from  his  foes, — when  to  Egypt  exiled, 

He  went  down  with  Saint  Joseph  the  blest. 

This  Egyptian  held  converse  with  magic,  methinks, 
And  the  future  was  given  to  her  gaze; 

For  an  obelisk  marked  her  abode,  and  a  sphinx 
On  her  threshold  kept  vigil  always. 
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She  waa  jienaivp  iiud  pver  iilonp,  nor  was  seen 
In  tbe  liauntH  of  the  diHsolute  crowd; 

But  fonimuned  with  the  ghosts  of  the  Pharaohs, 
I  ween, 
Or  with  visitora  wrapiK'd  in  a  sliroml. 

And  there  came  an  old  man  from  the  desert  one 
da.Y, 

With  .1  maid  on  a  mule  by  that  road ; 
And  a  child  on  her  bosom  reclined,  and  the  way 

I^t  them  straight  to  the  gipsy's  abode; 
And  they  seemed  to  have  travelled  a  wearisome 
path. 

From  thence  many,  many  a  league, — 
From  a  tyrant's  pursuit,  from  an  enemy's  wrath, 

K]>ent  with  toil  and  o'erconie  with  fatigue. 

And  the  gypsy  came  forth  from  her  dwelling,  and 
prayed 

That  tlie  pilgrims  would  rpst  them  awhih?; 
And  she  offered  her  couch  to  that  delicate  maid, 

Who  had  come  many,  many  a  mile. 
And  she  fondled  the  babe  with  affection's  caress. 

And  she  Itegged  the  old  man  would  rex)ose; 
"Here  the  stranger,"  she  said,  "ever  finds  free 
access, 

And  the  wanderer  balm  for  his  woes." 


Then  her  gnosts  from  the  glaw  of  the  noonday 

she  led 
To  a  seat  in  her  grotto  so  cool ; 
Where  she  spread  them  a  banquet  of  fruitw,  and 

a  shed, 


With  a  manger,  was  found  for  the  mule; 
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With  the  wine  of  the  palm-tree^  with  dates  newlj 
culled, 

All  the  toil  of  the  day  she  beguiled; 
And  with  song  in  a  language  mysterious  she  lulled 

On  her  bosom  the  wayfaring  child. 

When  the  gypsy  anon  in  her  Ethiop  hand 

Took  the  infant's  diminutive  palm, 
O,  'twas  fearful  to  see  how  the  features  she  scanned 

Of  the  babe  in  his  slumbers  so  calm ! 
Well  she  noted  each  mark  and  each  furrow  that 
crossed 

O'er  the  tracings  of  destiny's  line: 
'^  Whence  came  ye?"  she  cried,  in  astonishment 
lost, 

"  Fob  this  Child  is  op  lineage  Divine  !  " 

''  From  the  village  of  Nazareth,"  Joseph  replied, 

"  Where  we  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Jew, 
We  have  fled  from  a  tyrant  whose  garment  is  dyed 

In  the  gore  of  the  children  he  slew : 
We  were  told  to  remain  till  an  angel's  command 

Should  appoint  us  the  hour  to  return ; 
But  till  then  we  inhabit  the  foreigners'  land, 

And  in  Egypt  we  make  our  sojourn." 

"  Then  ye  tarry  with  me,"  cried  the  gypsy  in  joy, 
"  And  ye  make  of  my  dwelling  your  home ; 

Many  years  have  I  prayed  that  the  Israelite  boy 
(Bless(>d  hope  of  the  Gentiles!)  would  come." 

And  she  kissed  both  the  feet  of  the  infant  and 
knelt. 
And  adored  him  at  once ;  then  a  smile 
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Lit  the  face  of  his  mother,  who  cheerfully  dwelt 
.With  hep  host  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile. 

FRANCIS  SYLVESTER  MAHONY  (Father  Prauf), 


CANA. 


Dear  Friend !  whose  presence  in  the  house, 

Whose  gracious  word  benign, 
Could  once,  at  Cana's  wedding  feast. 

Change  water  into  wine ; 

Come,  visit  us!  and  when  dull  work 

Grows  wearj,  line  on  line. 
Revive  our  souls,  and  let  us  see 

Life's  water  turned  to  wine. 

Gay  mirth  shall  deepen  into  joy. 
Earth's  hopes  grow  half  divine, 

When  Jesus  visits  us,  to  make 
Life's  water  glow  as  wine. 

The  social  talk,  the  evening  fire, 

The  homely  household  shrine. 
Grow  bright  with  angel  visits,  when 

The  Lord  pours  out  the  wine. 

For  when  self-seeking  turns  to  love. 

Not  knowing  mine  nor  thine, 
The  miracle  again  is  wrought, 

And  water  turned  to  wine. 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
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THE    LOST    SHEEP. 
("the  ninety  and  nine.") 

There  were  ninety  and  nine  that  safely  lay 

In  the  shelter  of  the  fold; 
But  one  was  out  on  the  hills  away, 

Far  off  from  the  gates  of  gold, 
Away  on  the  mountain  wild  and  bare, 
Away  from  the  tender  Shepherd's  care. 

"  Ijord,  thou  hast  here  thy  ninety  and  nine: 

Are  they  not  enough  for  thee?  " 
But  the  She[)herd  made  answer :  "  T  is  of  mine 

Has  wandered  away  from  me; 
And  although  the  road  be  rough  and  steep 
I  go  to  the  desert  to  find  my  sheep." 

But  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 

How  deoj)  wen*  tlie  waters  crossed, 
Nor  liow  dark  was  the  niglit  that  the  Lord  passed 
through 

Ere  lie  found  his  shoej)  that  was  lost. 
Out  in  the  desiM't  lie  heard  its  crv — 
Sick  and  helpless,  and  ready  to  die. 

**  Lord,  whence  are  those  blood-drops  all  the  way, 
That  mark  out  the  mountain  track?" 

''  They  were  shed  for  one  who  had  gone  astray 
Ere  the  Shepherd  could  bring  him  back." 

'*  Lord,  whence  are  thy  hands  so  rent  and  torn?" 

"  They  arc  pierced  to-night  by  many  a  thorn." 
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But  all  tbrougli  the  motiutain!),  tliimder-riren, 

And  up  from  the  rotky  Steep, 
There  rose  a  cry  to  the  gate  of  heaven, 

"Rejoice!  I  have  fouuil  my  sheep!" 
And  the  ungels  ecboetl  around  the  throne, 
"  Rejoice,  for  the  Lord  lirings  bauk  bis  own!" 

ELIZABETH    CECILIA    ( 


DE  SHEEPFOI/. 
Db  masBa  oU  de  slieepfol', 
Dat  guards  de  sheepfol'  liin. 
Look  oat  in  de  gloouierin'  meadows, 
Wha'r  de  long  night  rain  liegin^ 
80  be  call  to  de  hirelin'  shepa'd, 
"  Ib  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in?  " 
Oh  den,  says  de  hirelin'  shepa'd  : 
"  I>ey  's  some,  dey  'a  black  and  thin, 
And  some,  dey  'b  po"  ol'  wedda's; 
But  de  res',  dey  's  all  brung  in. 
But  de  res',  dey's  all  brung  in." 
Den  de  massu  ob  de  sbeepfor, 
Dat  guardB  de  sheepfol'  bin. 
Goes  down  in  the  gloomerin'  meadowfl, 
Wha'r  de  long  night  rain  liegin — 
Bo  he  le'  down  de  ba's  ob  de  Bheepfol', 
Callin'  Bof,  "  Come  in.     Come  in." 
Catlin'  soC,  "  Come  in.     Come  in." 
Den  np  t'ro'  de  gloomerin'  meadovs, 
T'ro'  de  col'  night  rain  and  win', 
And  up  t'ro'   de  gloomerin'  rain-paf, 
v^Tia'r  de  sleet  fa'  pie'cin'  thin, 
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De  po*  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol', 
Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in. 
De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol', 
Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in. 

SARAH  PRATT  MCLEAN  GREENE. 


THE    GOOD    SHEPHERD    WITH    THE    KID. 

He  saves  tJie  sheep,  the  goats  he  doth  not  save. 
So  rang  Tertnllian's  sentence,  on  the  side 
Of  that  nnpitying  Phrygian  Sect  which  cried : 
"  Him  can  no  fount  of  fresh  forgiveness  lave, 

Wlio  sins,  once  washed  by  the  baptismal  wave." — 
So  spake  the  fierce  Tertullian.     But  she  sighed. 
The  infant  Church !  of  love  she  felt  the  tide 
Stream  on  her  from  her  Lord's  yet  recent  grave. 

And  then  she  smiled;  and  in  the  Catacombs, 

With  eye  suffused  but  heart  inspired  true, 

On  those  walls  subterraneau,  where  she    hid 

Her  head  in  ignominy,  death,  and  tombs, 
She  lior  good  Shepherd's  hasty  image  drew — 
And  on  his  shoulders,  not  a  lamb,  a  kid. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


TWO  SAYINGS. 

Two  sayings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  beat 
Like  pulses  iu  tlie  Church's  brow  and  breast; 
And  bv  tboni  we  find  rest  in  our  unrest, 
And  heart-deep  in  salt  tears,  do  yet  entreat 
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God's  fellowship,  as  if  on  heavenly  seat. 
The  flPBt  is  Jesus  wept,  whereon  is  prest 
Full  many  a  sobbing  face  tbat  drops  its  best 
And  sweetest  waters  on  the  record  sweet: 
And  one  is,  whei-e  the  Christ  denied  and  scorned 
Looked  upon  Peter.     Oh,  to  render  plain, 
By  help  of  having  loved  a  littla  and  mourned, 
That  look  of  sovran  love  and  sovran  pain 
Which  he  who  eould  not  sin  yet  suffered,  turned 
On  him  who  could  reject  but  not  sustain ! 

ELIZAHETU  BAIIKBTT  BBOWNINO. 


A  BALLAD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER. 

Into  tlie  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  foi-sjicnt. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came. 

Forspent  with  love  uud  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him; 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him;  , 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

And  He  was  well  content. 

Ont  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and   Shame   would   woo   Him   last. 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last: 

'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last, 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

f   LAN  IBB. 
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STABAT  MATER  DOLOROSA. 

Stood  the  afflicted  mother  weeping, 
Near  the  cross  her  station  keeping 

Whereon  hung  her  Son  and  Ijord ; 
Through  whose  spirit  sympathizing. 
Sorrowing  and  agonizing, 

Also  passed  the  cruel  sword. 

Oh !  how  mournful  and  distressed 
Was  that  favored  and  most  blessed 

Mother  of  the  only  Son, 
Trembling,  grieving,  bosom  heaving, 
While  perceiving,  scarce  l)elieving. 

Pains  of  that  Illustrious  One! 

Who  the  man,  who,  called  a  brother. 
Would  not  weep,  saw  he  Christ's  mother 

In  such  deep  distress  and  wild? 
Who  could  not  sad  tribute  render 
WitDossing  that  mother  tender 

Agoniziug  with  her  child? 

For  his  i)cople's  sins  atoning, 

nim  she  saw  in  torments  groaning, 

Given  to  the  scourger's  rod; 
Saw  her  darling  offspring  dying. 
Desolate,  forsaken,  crying. 

Yield  his  spirit  up  to  God. 

^lake  me  feel  thy  sorrow's  power. 
That  with  thee  I  tears  mav  shower, 
Tender  mother,  fount  of  love  I 
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Make  my  heart  with  love  unceasing 
Burn  toward  Christ  the  Lord,  that  pleasing 
I  may  be  to  him  above. 

Holy  mother,  this  be  granted. 

That  the  slain  one's  wounds  be  planted 

Firmly  in  my  heart  to  bide. 
Of  him  woumied,  all  astounded — 
Depths  unbounded  for  me  sounded — 

All  the  pangs  with  me  divide. 

Make  me  weep  with  thee  in  union; 
With  tlie  Crucified,  communion 

In  his  grief  and  suffering  give; 
Near  the  cross,  with  tears  unfailing, 
I  would  join  thee  in  thy  wailing 

Here  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

Maid  of  maidens,  all  excelling! 
Be  not  bitter,  me  rejKilling; 

Make  thou  me  a  mourner  too; 
Make  me  bear  about  Christ's  dying. 
Share  his  passion,  shame  defying; 

All  his  wounds  in  me  renew. 

Wound  for  wound  be  there  created ; 
With  the  cross  intoxicated 

For  thy  Son's  dear  sake,  I  pray — 
May  I,  fired  with  pure  affection. 
Virgin,  have  through  thee  protection 

In  the  solemn  Judgment  Day. 

Let  me  by  the  cross  be  warded, 
By  the  death  of  Christ  be  guarded, 
Nourished  by  divine  supplies. 
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When  the  body  death  hath  riven, 
Grant  that  to  the  soul  be  given 
Glories  bright  of  Paradise. 

From  the  Latin  of  FRA  JACOPONB. 
TransUUonof  ABRAHAM    COUEBS. 


MYRRH-BEARERS.^ 

Three  women  crept  at  break  of  day 
A-grope  along  the  shadowy  way 
Where  Joseph's  tomb  and  garden  lay. 

With  blanch  of  woe  each  face  was  white. 
As  the  gray  Orient's  waxing  light 
Brought  back  upon  their  awe-struck  sight 

The  sixth-day  scene  of  anguish.    Fast 
The  starkly  standing  cross  they  passed. 
And,  breathless,  neared  the  gate  at  last. 

Each  on  her  throbbing  bosom  bore 
A  burden  of  such  fragrant  store 
As  never  there  had  lain  before. 

Spices,  the  purest,  richest,  best, 
That  e'er  the  musky  East  possessed, 
From  Ind  to  Arabv-the-Blest, 

Had  they  with  sorrow-riven  hearts 
Searched  all  Jerusalenf  s  costliest  marts 
In  quest  of, — nards  whose  pungent  arts 

*  MyrophoreSy  a  name  given  to  the  Marys,    in   Greek 
Christian  art. 
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Should  the  dead  sepulchre  imbue 
With  vital  odors  through  and  through : 
'T  was  all  their  love  had  leave  to  do ! 

Christ  did  not  need  their  gifts ;  and  yet 
Did  either  Mary  once  regret 
Her  offering?    Did  Salome  fret 

Over  the  unused  aloes?    Nay! 

They  counted  not  as  waste,  that  day, 

What  they  had  brought  their  Lord.    The  way 

Home  seemed  the  path  to  heaven.    They  bare, 
Thenceforth,  about  the  robes  they  ware 
The  clinging  perfume  everywhere. 

So,  ministering  as  erst  did  these, 
Go  women  forth  by  twos  and  threes 
(Unmindful  of  their  morning  ease), 

Through  tragic  darkness,  murk  and  dim. 
Where'er  they  see  the  faintesf  rim, 
Of  promise, — all  for  sake  of  him 

Who  rose  from  Joseph's  tomb.     They  hold 
It  just  such  joy  as  those  of  old. 
To  tell  the  tale  the  Marys  told. 

Myrrh-bearers  still, — at  home,  abroad. 
What  paths  have  holy  women  trod, 
Burdened  with  votive  gifts  for  God, — 

Rare  gifts  whose  chiefest  worth  was  priced 
By  this  oue  thought,  that  all  suflBced : 
Their  spices  had  been  bruised  for  Christ ! 

MARGARET  JUNKIN    PRESTON. 
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LITANY. 

Saviour,  when  in  dust  to  Thee 
Low  we  bend  the  adoring  knee ; 
When,  repentant,  to  the  skies 
Scarce  we  lift  our  weeping  eyes, — 
O,  by  all  Thy  pains  and  woe 
Suffered  once  for  man  below, 
Bending  from  Thy  throne  on  high^ 
Hear  our  solemn  litany! 

By  Thy  helpless  infant  years; 
By  Thy  life  of  want  and  tears; 
Bv  Thv  davs  of  sore  distress 

V  V  •/ 

In  the  savage  wilderness; 

By  the  dread  mysterious  hour 

Of  the  insulting  tempter's  power, — 

Turn,  O,  turn  a  favoring  eye. 

Hear  our  solemn  litany ! 

By  the  sacred  griefs  that  wept 
O'er  the  grave  where  Lazarus  slept ; 
By  the  boding  tears  that  flowed 
Over  Salenrs  loved  abode; 
By  the  anguished  sigh  that  told 
Treacher v  lurked  within  Thv  fold, — 
From  Thy  s(»at  above  the  sky 
Hear  our  solemn  litanv  I 

By  Thine  hour  of  dire  despair; 

By  Thine  agony  of  prayer; 

By  the  cross,  the  nail,  the  thorn, 
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Pierring  spear,  and  torturiug  scorn; 

By  tilt-  gloom  tbat  veiled  the  skies 

O'er  the  di-eudfiil  wimflre,— 

Listen  to  our  humble  cry, 

Hear  our  solemn  litany! 

By  Thy  deep  ex[Hring  groan; 

By  the  sad  sepulchral  stone; 

By  the  vault  whose  dark  abode 

Held  in  vain  the  rising  God ; 

O,  from  earth  to  heaven  restored, 

Mighty,  reascended  Ijord, — 

Listen,  listen  to  the  rry 

Of  our  Bulemn  litany ! 

SIR  UOIIERT  GRANT. 


THE    CnRIST. 
He  might  have  reared  a  palace  at  a  word, 
Who  (sometimes  had  not  nhei-e  to  lay  His  bead. 
Time  was  when  Ele  who  nourished  crowds  with 

bread, 
Would  not  one  meal  unto  Himself  afford. 
He  healed  another's  acratcli.  His  own  side  bled; 
Side,  hands  and  feet  with  cruel  piercings  gored. 
Twelve  legions  girded  with  angelic  sword 
Stood  at  His  beck,  the  scorned  and  buffeted. 
Oh,  wonderful  the  wonders  left  undone! 
Yet  not  more  wonderful  than  those  He  wrought! 
Ob,  self-restraint,  surpassinf;  human  thought! 
To  have  all  pon-er,  yet  be  as  having  none! 
Oh.  self-denying  love,  that  thought  alone 
For  needs  of  others,  never  for  its  own ! 

BICUARD   C'lIENEVIX  TRENCH. 
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ABIDE   WITH   ME. 

Abide  with  me !    Fast  falls  the  eventide ; 
The  darkness  deepens :    Lord,  with  me  abide ! 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee. 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with,  me ! 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day; 
Earth's  jojs  grow  dim ;  its  glories  pass  away : 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see; 

0  thou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me ! 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word. 
But  as  thou  dwelt  with  thy  disciples,  Lord, 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free, — 
Come,  not  to  sojourn,  but  abide,  with  me ! 

Come  not  in  terrors,  as  the  King  of  kings ; 
But  kind  and  good,  with  healing  in  thy  wings : 
Tears  for  all  woes,  a  heart  for  every  plea; 
Come,  Friend  of  sinners,  and  thus  bide  with  me! 

Thou  on  mv  head  in  earlv  vouth  didst  smile. 
And,  though  rebellious  and  perverse  meanwhile, 
Thou  hast  not  left  mo,  oft  as  I  loft  thee : 
On  to  the  close,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me ! 

1  need  thy  prosonco  every  passing  hour. 

What  but  thy  grace  can  foil  the  Tempter's  power? 
^Mio  like  thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  O  abide  with  me! 
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I  fear  no  foe  with  thee  at  hand  to  bless : 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness. 
Where  is  death's  sting,  where,  grave,  thy  victory? 
I  triumph  still,  if  thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes ; 

Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the 
skies : 

Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shad- 
ows flee : 

In  life  and  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me ! 

HENRY    FRANCIS   LYTB. 


THE  DISCIPLES  AFTER  THE  ASCENSION. 

He  is  gone !  beyond  the  skies, 
A  cloud  receives  him  from  our  eyes: 
Gone  beyond  the  highest  height 
Of  mortal  gaze  or  angel's  flight: 
Through  the  veils  of  time  and  space, 
Passed  into  the  holiest  place : 
All  the  toil,  the  sorrow  done. 
All  the  battle  fought  and  won. 

He  is  gone ;  and  we  return, 
And  our  hearts  within  us  bum; 
Olivet  no  more  shall  greet 
With  welcome  shout  his  comhig  feet: 
Never  shall  we  track  him  more 
On  Gennesareth's  glistening  shore : 
Never  in  that  look  or  voice 
Shall  Zion's  walls  again  rejoice. 
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He  is  gone ;  and  we  remain 
In  this  world  of  sin  and  pain : 
In  the  void  which  he  has  left, 
On  this  earth  of  him  bereft, 
We  have  still  his  work  to  do, 
We  can  still  his  path  pursue: 
Seek  him  both  in  friend  and  foe, 
In  ourselves  his  image  show. 

He  is  gone;  we  heard  him  say, 
"  Good  that  I  should  go  away  "  ; 
Gone  is  that  dear  form  and  face. 
But  not  gone  his  present  grace; 
Though  himself  no  more  we  see, 
Comfortless  we  cannot  be ; 
No!  his  Spirit  still  is  ours. 
Quickening,  freshening  all  our  powers. 

He  is  gone ;  towards  their  goal 
World  and  church  must  onward  roll; 
Far  behind  we  leave  the  past. 
Forward  are  our  glances  cast; 
Still  his  words  l)efore  us  range 
Through  the  ages,  as  tlioy  change : 
WhoresoeVr  the  truth  shall  lead. 
He  will  give  whatever  we  need. 

He  is  gone ;  but  we  once  more 
Shall  behold  him  as  before. 
In  the  heaven  of  heavens  the  same 
As  on  earth  he  went  and  came. 
In  the  manv  mansions  there 
Place  for  us  he  will  pi-epare: 
In  that  world,  unseen,  unknown, 
He  and  we  may  yet  be  one. 
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He  is  gone;  but  not  in  vain, — 
Wait  nntil  he  comes  again: 
He  is  risen,  be  is  not  here ; 
Far  above  this  earthly  sphere: 
Evermore  in  heart  and  mind, 
Where  our  peace  in  htm  we  find, 
To  our  own  eternal  Friend, 
Thitherward  let  us  ascend. 

ABTHUB  PENKHVN  BTANLEY, 


WRESTLING  JACOB. 

FIRST   PART. 

Come,  O  thim  Traveller  unknown. 
Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see; 

My  company  before  \»  gone, 
And  I  nm  left  alone  with  thee; 

With  thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 

And  wi-estie  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  neoil  not  tell  thee  who  I  am ; 

My  sin  and  misery  declare ; 
Thyself  hast  called  me  by  my  name; 

Look  on  thy  hands,  and  it'jid  it  there; 
But  who.  I  ask  thee,  who  art  thou  ? 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  unv,-. 

In  vain  thou  sfrugglost  to  get  fi-ee; 

I  never  will  unloose  my  hold: 
Art  thon  tlie  Man  that  died  for  me? 

The  secret  of  thy  love  unfold ; 
Wrestling.  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  niitiii-e  know. 
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Wilt  thou  not  yet  to  me  reveal 

Thy  new,  unutterable  name? 
Tell  me,  I  still  beseech  thee,  tell ; 

To  know  it  now  resolved  1  am ; 
Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 

What  though  my  shrinking  flesh  complain 
And  murmur  to  contend  so  long? 

I  rise  superior  to  my  pain ; 
When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ! 

And  when  my  all  of  strength  shall  fail, 

I  shall  with  the  God-man  prevail. 

SECOND    PART. 

Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak, 
But  confident  in  self-despair; 

Speak  to  my  heart,  in  blessings  speak; 
Be  conquered  by  my  instant  prayer; 

Speak,  or  thou  never  hence  shalt  move, 

And  tell  me  if  thy  name  be  Love. 

'T  is  Love!   ^t  is  Love  I   Thou  diedst  for  me; 

I  hear  thy  whisper  in  my  heart; 
The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  tlee; 

Pure,  universal  Love  thou  art; 
To  me,  to  all,  thy  bowels  move; 
Thv  natui-e  and  thv  name  is  Love. 

My  prayer  hath  power  with  God;  the  grace 

Unspeakable  I  now  receive; 
Throu":!!  faith  1  see  thee  face  to  face; 

I  see  th(»e  fac(^  to  fare  and  live! 
In  vain  T  have  not  wept  and  strove; 
Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 


I 
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I  know  thee,  Saviour,  who  thou  art, 
Jesus,  the  feeble  sinner's  friend ; 

Nor  wilt  thou  with  the  night  depart. 
But  stav  and  love  me  to  the  end ; 

Thy  mercies  never  shall  remove ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  me 
Hath  risen,  with  healing  in  his  wings; 

Withered  my  nature's  strength ;  from  thee 
My  soul  its  life  and  succor  brings; 

My  help  is  all  laid  up  above ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

Confented  now  upon  my  thigh 
I  halt  till  life's  short  journey  end; 

All  helplessness,  all  weakness,  I 
On  thee  alone  for  strength  depend ; 

Nor  have  I  power  from  thee  to  move ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love, 

Lame  as  1  am,  I  take  the  prey ; 

Hell,  earth,  and  sin  with  ease  o'ercome ; 
I  leap  for  joy,  pui*sue  my  way, 

And,  as  a  bounding  hart,  ily  home; 
Through  all  eternity  to  prove 
Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

CHARLES  WESLEY, 
IV  — 6 
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THE  CONVERSION  OP  SAINT  PAUL. 

Thb  midday  sun,  with  fiercest  glare. 
Broods  over  the  hazy,  twinkling  air; 

Along  the  level  sand 
The  palm-tree's  shade  unwavering  liea. 
Just  as  thy  towers,  Damasens,  rise 

To  greet  yon  wearied  band. 

The  leader  of  that  martial  crew 
Seems  bent  some  mighty  deed  to  do, 

So  steadily  he  speeds, 
With  lips  firm  closed  and  fixM  eye, 
Like  warrior  when  the  fight  is  nigh^ 

Nor  talk  nor  landscape  heeds. 

What  sudden  blaze  is  round  him  poured. 
As  though  all  Heaven's  refulgeftt  hoard 

In  one  rich  glory  shone? 
One  moment, — and  to  earth  he  falls: 
What  voice  his  innioKt  heart  appalls? — 

Voice  heard  bv  him  alone. 

For  to  tlie  rest  both  words  and  form 
Seem  lost  in  lightning  and  in  storm, 

While  Saul,  in  wakeful  trance, 
Sees  deep  within  that  dazzling  field 
His  fKM*s(^outed  Ix)rd  revealed 

With  keen  yet  pitying  glance: 

And  hears  the  meek  u]>braiding  call 
As  j?ently  on  his  spirit  fall, 
As  if  the  Almighty  Son 
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Wei-e  prisoner  yet  in  this  dark  parth, 

Nor  hail  jirocl aimed  his  royal  birth, 

>'or  Ilia  great  power  begun. 

"  Ah  1  wherefore  porsetufst  thou  nie?  " 
He  beard  and  saw,  and  sought  to  fi-ee 

His  strained  c\c.  from  the  sight : 
But  Heaven's  high  majjie  bound  it  there, 
Still  gazing,  though  untaught  to  bear 

The  insufferable  light. 

"  Who  art  thou,  Lord?  "  be  falters  forth : — 
Ho  shall  Sin  ask  of  heaven  and  earth 

At  the  hiat  awful  day 
'■  AMien  did  we  see  thee  suffering  nigh, 
And  iiaased  thee  with  unheeding  eye? 

Great  <jod  of  judgment,  say !  " 

Ah!  little  dream  our  listless  eyea 
What  glorious  presence  they  despise 

While,  in  our  noon  of  life, 
To  power  or  fame  we  rudely  press. — ■ 
Christ  is  at  hand,  to  scorn  or  bless, 

Christ  suffers  in  our  strife. 

.\nd  though  heaven'a  gates  long  since  have  eloaed. 
And  our  dear  Lord  in  bliss  reposed, 

High  above  mortal  ken, 
To  every  ear  in  every  land 
(Though  meek  ears  only  understand) 

Be  speaks  as  he  did  then. 

"  Ah !  wherefore  persecute  ye  me? 
'T  is  hard,  ye  so  in  love  should  be 
With  your  own  endless  woe. 
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Know,  though  at  God's  right  hand  I  live, 
I  feel  each  wound  ye  reckless  give 
To  the  least  saint  below. 

"  I  in  your  care  my  brethren  left, 
Not  willing  ye  should  be  bereft 

Of  waiting  on  your  Lord. 
The  meanest  offering  ye  can  make — 
A  drop  of  water — for  love's  sake, 

In  heaven,  be  sure,  is  stored." 

Oh,  by  those  gentle  tones  and  dear. 
When  thou  hast  staved  our  wild  career. 

Thou  only  hope  of  souls, 
Ne'er  let  us  cast  one  look  behind, 
But  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  find 

What  every  thought  controls. 

As  to  thy  last  Apostle's  heart 

Thy  lightning  glance  did  then  impart 

Zeal's  never-dying  fire, 
So  teach  us  on  thy  shrine  to  lay 
Our  hearts,  and  let  them  day  by  day 

Inteuser  blaze  and  higher. 

And  as  each  mild  and  winning  note 

(Like  pulses  that  round  hari)-strings  float 

When  the  full  strain  is  o'er) 
I^eft  lingering]?  on  his  inward  ear 
Music,  that  taught,  as  death  drew  near, 

Love's  lesson  more  and  more: 

So,  as  we  walk  our  earthly  round. 
Still  may  the  echo  of  that  sound 
Be  in  our  memorv  stored : 
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"  Christians,  behold  your  bapp.v  atate; 
Christ  is  in  these  who  roUDd  you  wait; 
Make  mudi  of  your  dear  Lord!  " 

JOHN   KEBLE, 

"  ROCK  OF  AGES." 
"Such  hyrana  are  never  forgotten.  Tliey  ding  to  us 
through  our  whole  life.  We  carry  them  with  iib  upon 
our  journey.  We  aing  tliem  in  the  forest.  The  workman 
fallows  the  plough  with  sacred  songs.  Chiltlren  catrM 
them,  and  eioging  only  for  the  joy  it  gives  them  now.  ;ire 
yet  laying  up  for  all  their  life  food  of  the  Bweeteat  joy." — 
HBNfiy  Wakd  Bebchek. 

"  Rock  of  Agea.  cleft  for  me," 

Thoughtlessly  the  maiden  suug. 
Fell  the  words  uneonseiously 

From  her  yirlish.  gleeful  tongue; 
Sang  as  little  fhildii?n  eing; 

^aag  as  sing  the  birds  iu  June; 
Fell  the  words  like  liyht  leaves  down 

On  the  current  of  the  tune,— 
"  Roek  of  Ages,  cleft  for  nie. 
I^'t  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

"  I^et  me  hide  myself  in  Thee:  " 

Felt  her  soul  no  need  to  hide, — - 
Sweet  the  song  as  song  could  be, 

And  she  had  no  thought  beside; 
All  the  words  unlieedingly 

Fell  fi"om  li]ia  untouched  by  care, 
Dreaming  not  that  they  might  be 

On  some  other  lips  a  prayer, — 
"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  bide  myself  in  Thee." 
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"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me/' 

'T  was  a  woman  sung  them  now. 
Pleadingly'  and  prayerfully; 

Every  word  ber  heart  did  know. 
Rose  the  song  as  storm-tossed  bird 

Beats  with  weary  wing  the  air, 
Every  note  with  sorrow  stirred, 

Every  syllable  a  prayer, — 
"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

I-et  me  hide  myself  in  Thee/* 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," — 

Lips  grown  ag(>d  sung  the  hymn 
Trustingly  and  tenderly. 

Voice  grown  weak  and  eyes  grown  dim,- 
"  liCt  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

Trembling  though  the  voice  and  low. 
Rose  the  sweet  strain  peacefully 

Like  a  river  in  its  flow ; 
Sung  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  life's  thorny  path  have  passed; 
Sung  as  only  thoy  can  sing 

Who  bohohl  the  promised  rest, — 
*'  Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me, 

I^t  me  hide  mvself  in  Thee." 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 

Sung  above  a  coffin  lid; 
Underneath,  all  rostfully. 

All  life's  joys  and  sorrows  hid. 
Nevennoi*e,  O  storni-tosst^d  soul! 

Nevermore  from  wind  or  tide. 
Nevermore  from  billow's  roll. 

Wilt  thou  need  thyself  to  hide. 
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Could  the  sightless,  suuken  eyes, 
Closed  beneath  the  soft  gray  hair, 

Could  the  uiute  and  stiffened  lips 
Move  again  in  pleading  prayer, 

Still,  aye  still,  the  words  would  be, — 
"  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

EDWARD   U.   RICB. 


ART   THOU   WEARY? 

Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid. 

Art  thou  sore  distressed? 
"  Come  to  Me,"  saith    One,    "  and    coming, 

Be  at  rest." 

Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him, 

If  He  be  mv  Guide? 
"  In  His  feet  and  hands  ai*e  wound-prints. 

And  His  side." 

Is  there  diadem,  as  Monarch, 

That  His  brow  adorns? 
"  Yea,  a  crown,  in  very  surety, 

But  of  thorns." 

If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 

What  His  guerdon  here? 
'*  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labor. 

Many  a  tear." 

If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 

What  hath  He  at  last? 
"  Sorrow  vanquished,  labor  ended, 

Jordan  passed." 
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If  I  ask  Him  to  receive  ine. 

Will  He  say  ine  nay? 
''  Not  till  earthy  and  not  till  heaven 

Pass  away." 

Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 

Is  He  sure  to  bless? 
"  Saints,  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs, 

Answer,  Yes," 

From  the  Latin  of  SAINT  STEPHEN  THE  SABAITB. 
TraiuilattoD  of  JOHN    MASON    NEALB. 


WHEN  GATHERING  CLOUDS  AROUND 

I  VIEW. 

When  gathering  clouds  around  I  view. 
And  days  are  dark,  and  friends  are  few, 
On  Him  I  lean,  who,  not  in  vain, 
Experienced  every  human  pain ; 
He  sees  my  wants,  allays  my  fears, 
And  counts  and  treasures  up  my  tears. 
If  aught  should  tempt  my  soul  to  stray 
From  heavenly  wisdom's  narrow  way, 
To  fly  the  good  I  would  pursue, 
Or  do  the  sin  I  would  not  do, — 
Still  lie  who  felt  temptation's  power 
Sliall  guard  me  in  that  dangerous  hour. 

If  wounded  love  my  bosom  swell. 
Deceived  by  those  I  prized  too  well, 
lie  shall  His  pitying  aid  l)estow 
Who  felt  on  earth  severer  woe, 
At  once  l)etrayed,  denied,  or  fled, 
By  those  who  shared  His  daily  bread. 
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If  vexing  thoughts  within  me  rise, 
And  sore  dismayed  my  spirit  dies, 
Still  He  who  once  vouchsafed  to  bear 
The  sickening  anguish  of  despair 
Shall  sweetly  soothe,  shall  gently  dry, 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  streaming  eye. 

When  sorrowing  o'er  some  stone  1  bend. 
Which  covers  what  was  once  a  friend, 
And  from  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  smile. 
Divides  me  for  a  little  while; 
Thou,  Saviour,  mark'st  the  tears  I  shed, 
For  Thou  didst  weep  o'er  Lazarus  dead. 

And  oh,  when  I  have  safely  past 
Through  every  conflict  but  the  last, 
Still,  still  unch<inging,  watch  beside 
My  painful  bed,  for  Thou  hast  died; 
Then  point  to  realms  of  cloudless  day. 
And  wipe  the  latest  tear  away. 

SIR   ROBERT   GRANT, 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

When,  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain. 
The  glittering  host  In^stud  the  sky, 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 

Hark !  hark !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks. 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem : 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks, 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode. 
The  storm  was  loud,  the  nig^t  was  duk, 

The  ocean  yawned,  and  mdely  blowed 
The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  baifc. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froxe, 
Death-strucky  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem ; 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose, — 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all. 
It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  ceaae ; 

And  through  the  storm  and  dangers'  thrall 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moored,  my  perils  o'er, 
I'll  sing,  first  in  nighf  s  diadem, 

Forever  and  forevermore. 
The  Star !— the  Star  of  Bethlehem ! 

HBNHY  KIBKB  WHnS. 


LOVE  TO  CnRIST. 

FROM  "an  IIYMNE  OP  HEAVENLY  LOVE." 

With  all  thy  hart,  with  all  thy  soule  and  mind. 
Thou  must  him  lovo,  and  his  beheasts  embrace; 
All  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 
Weake  faueios,  and  stirre  up  affections  base. 
Thou  must  renounce  and  utterly  displace. 
And  give  thy  selfo  unto  him  full  and  free, 
That  full  and  freely  gave  himselfe  to  thee. 

Then  shalt  thou  foele  thy  spirit  so  possest, 
And  ravisht  with  devouring  great  desire 
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Of  his  deare  selfe,  that  shall  thy  feelilp  brest 
Inflame  with  love,  and  eet  thee  all  on  ftpe 
With  burning  zeale,  through  every  part  entire, 
That  in  no  earthly  thing  thon  alinlt  delight, 
But  in  his  sweet  aud  amiable  sight. 

Thenceforth  all  worlds  desire  will  in  thee  dye, 
And  all  earthes  glorie,  on  which  men  do  giiKe, 
Seenie  durt  and  drosse  in  thy  pure-wighted  eye, 
Compared  to  that  celestiall  Iw^auties  bhm*. 
Whose  glorious  I>eanie8  all  fleshly  sense  dolL  daze 
With  admiration  of  their  passing  light, 
Blinding  the  eyes,  and  luniining  the  spright. 

Then  shall  thy  raviaht  Boule  inspii-ed  bee 
With  heavenly  thoughts  farre  above  humane  ekil, 
And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainely  see 
The  idee  of  his  jiure  glorie  pi-eseut  still 
Itefore  thy  face,  that  all  thy  Hpirits  sball  till 
With  sweet  enragement  of  celeatiall  love. 
Kindled  through  sight  of  those  faire  thiugx  above. 

EOMCND  SPE.NSEH. 


THE  WAY,  THE  TRlfTH,  AND  THE  LIFE. 

O  Tuor  great  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 
Who  once  appeared  in  humblest  guise  below, 

Sin  to  rebuke,  to  break  the  captive's  chain, 
And  call   thy   brethren   forth   from  want  and 
woe, — 


We  look  to  thee!  thy  truth  is  still  the  Light 

Which  guides  the  nattuus,  groping  on  their  way, 
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Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night. 
Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  perfect  day. 

Yes;  thou  art  still  the  Life,  thou  art  the  Way 
The   holiest  know;   Light,   Life,   the   Way  of 
heaven ! 
And  they  who  deai*est  hoi)e  and  deepest  pray, 
Toil  by  the  Light,  Life,  Way,  which  thou  haat 
given. 

TUBODOBB  PABKBB. 


KNOCKING,  EVER  KNOCKING. 

'*  BelioM.  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock." 

— REVKLATIONSiiL  90. 

Knocking,  knocking,  ever  knocking? 

Who  is  thei'e? 
'T  is  a  pilgrim,  strange  and  kingly, 

Never  such  was  seen  before; — 
Ah,  sweet  soul,  for  such  a  wonder, 

rindo  the  door. 
No, — that  door  is  hard  1o  oi)en; 
IIin;^»s  rusty,  latch  is  broken; 

Jiid  lliiu  jjo. 
Whoivfore  with  that  knocking  dreary 
Scare  the  skvp  from  on(»  so  weary? 

Say  Him,  no. 

Knocking,  knocking,  ever  knocking? 

What!     Still  there? 
O  swo(»t  soul,  but  once  behold  Him, 
With  the  *j:lory-crown(M  hair; 
And  thos(»  eyes,  so  strange  and  tender. 

Waiting  there; 
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Oi)en !    Open !    Once  behold  Him, 
Him  so  fair. 

Ah,  that  door !     Why  wilt  thou  vex  me, 

Coming  ever  to  perplex  me  ? 

For  the  key  is  stiffly  rusty, 

And  the  bolt  is  clogged  and  dusty ; 

Many-fingered  ivy  vine 

Seals  it  fast  with  twist  and  twine ; 

Weeds  of  years  and  years  before 

Choke  the  passage  of  that  door. 

Knocking!  knocking!    What?    Still  knocking? 

He  still  there? 
What's  the  hour?    The  night  is  waning— 
In  my  heart  a  drear  complaining, 

And  a  chilly,  sad  unrest. 
Ah,  this  knocking!  It  disturbs  me! 
Scares  my  sleep  with  dreams  unblest ! 

Give  me  rest. 

Rest — ah,  rest ! 

Rest,  dear  soul,  He  longs  to  give  thee; 
Thou  hast  only  dreamed  of  pleasure, 
Dreamed  of  gifts  and  golden  treasure. 
Dreamed  of  jewels  in  thy  keeping. 
Waked  to  weariness  of  weeping; — 
Open  to  thy  soul's  one  Lover, 
And  thy  night  of  dreams  is  over, — 
The  true  gifts  He  brings  have  seeming 
More  than  all  thy  faded  dreaming! 

Did  she  open?    Doth  she?    Will  she? 
So,  as  wondering  we  behold, 
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Grows  the  picture  to  a  sign, 
Pressed  upon  your  soul  and  mine ; 
For  in  every  breast  that  liveth 
Is  that  strange,  mysterious  door; — 
The  forsaken  and  betangled. 
Ivy-gnarled  and  weed-bej angled, 
Dusty,  rusty,  and  forgotten ; — 
There  the  piercM  hand  still  knocketh, 
And  with  ever  patient  watching, 
With  the  sad  eyes  true  and  tender, 
With  the  glory-crowned  hair, — 
Still  a  God  is  waiting  there. 

HARRIET  BEECHEB  STOWB. 


TO-MORROW. 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing  care, 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me, — that  Thou  didst  wait, 
Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate, 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there? 
O,  strange  delusion,  that  I  did  not  gi'eet 
Thy  blest  approach !  and,  O,  to  heaven  how  lost, 
If  my  inj;ra1itmlo's  unkindly  frost 
Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  Thy  feet ! 
How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
*^  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thoii  slialt  see 
How  He  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee!  " 
And,  C),  liow  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 
"  To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied! 
And  when  the  morrow  came,  I  answered  still, 
"  To-morrow." 

From  the  Spanish  of  LOPE  DE  VEGA, 
TraDslation  of  II.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
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I  GAVE  MY  LIFE  FOR  THEE. 

I  GAVE  my  life  for  thee, 
My  precious  blood  I  shed 

That  thou  mightst  ransomed  be, 
And  quickened  from  the  dead. 

I  gave  my  life  for  thee ; 
,  What  hast  thou  given  for  me? 

I  spent  long  years  for  thee 
In  weariness  and  woe, 

That  an  eternity 
Of  joy  thou  mightest  know. 

I  spent  long  years  for  thee ; 

Hast  thou  s|)ent  one  for  me? 

My  Father's  home  of  light. 
My  rainbow-circled  throne, 

I  left,  for  earthly  night, 
For  wanderings  sad  and  lone. 

I  left  it  all  for  thee; 

Hast  thou  left  aught  for  me? 

I  suffered  much  for  thee, 

^lore  than  thy  tongue  may  tell 

Of  bitten^st  agon}-, 

To  rescue  thee  from  hell. 

I  suffered  much  for  thee; 

What  canst  thou  bear  for  me? 

And  I  have  brought  to  thee, 
Down  from  my  home  above, 
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Salvation  full  and  free, 

My  pardon  and  my  love. 
Great  gifts  1  brought  to  thee; 
What  hast  thou  brought  to  me? 

Oh,  let  thy  life  be  given, 
Thy  years  for  him  be  spent, 

World-fettere  all  be  riven. 
And  joy  with  suffering  blent ; 

I  gave  myself  for  thee : 

Give  thou  thyself  to  me! 

FRANCES  BIDLEY   HAVERGAL. 


JESUS   SHALL  REIGN. 

Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run, — 
His  kingdom  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

From  north  to  south  the  princes  meet 
To  pay  tlioir  homage  at  His  feet, 
While  western  empires  own  their  Lord, 
And  savage  tril)es  attend  His  word. 

To  Him  shall  endless  prayer  be  made. 
And  endless  praises  crown  His  head ; 
His  name  like  swoot  i)erfume  shall  rise 
With  every  morning  sacrifice. 

Peoi)le  and  realms  of  every  tongue 
Dwell  on  His  love  with  sweetest  song, 
And  infant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  His  name. 

ISAAC   WATTS. 
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A  SACBGD  ECLOGUEj  IN  IMITATION  OP  VIRCIL  S  I'OLLIO. 

Yb  nynipliB  of  Soljma!  begiD  the  song: 
To  heavenly  themes  Bublimer  strains  belong. 
The  moBs,v  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  th'  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more — O  thon  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Tsaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  Are! 

Rapt  into  futnre  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  cnnwive,  a  Virgin  l>ear  a  Bon! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  llower  with  fi-agrance  Alls  the  skies: 
Tir  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Yc  neaveosl  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  jiour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storm  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall 

fail; 
Retnming  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born ! 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
Bee  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance: 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  S;iron  rise, 
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See  thy  bright  altars  throDged  with   prostrate 

kings, 
And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs ! 
For  tliee  Idura^'s  spicy  forests  blow, 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  Heaven  his  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 
No  more  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
O'erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Revealed,  and  God's  etenial  day  be  thine ! 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ! 
But  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 


DIES   IRiE. 

**  That  day.  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  dis- 
tress, a  day  of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness 
and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  a  day 
of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against  the  fenced  cities,  and 
against  the  high  towers  ! " — Zephaniah  i.  15,  16. 

Day  of  vengeance,  without  morrow ! 
Earth  shall  end  in  flame  and  sorrow. 
As  from  Saint  and  Seer  we  borrow. 

Ah !  what  terror  is  impending, 
When  the  Judj^je  is  seen  descending, 
And  each  secret  veil  is  rending! 
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To  the  throne,  the  trumi)et  sounding, 
Through  the  sepulchres  resounding. 
Summons  all,  with  voice  astounding. 

Death  and  Nature,  mazed,  are  quaking. 
When,  the  grave's  long  sluml)er  breaking, 
Man  to  judgment  is  awaking. 

On  the  written  Volume's  pages, 
Life  is  shown  in  all  its  stages — 
Judgment-record  of  past  ages. 

Sits  the  Judge,  the  raised  arraigning, 
Darkest  mysteries  explaining, 
Nothing  unavenged  remaining. 

WTiat  shall  I  then  say,  unfriended, 

By  no  advocate  attended, 

When  the  just  are  scarce  defended? 

King  of  majesty  tremendous, 
By  thy  saving  grace  defend  us, 
Fount  of  pity,  safety  send  us! 

Holy  Jesus,  meek,  forbearing. 

For  my  sins  the  de.ath-crown  wearing. 

Save  me,  in  that  day,  despairing! 

Worn  and  weary,  thou  hast  sought  me ; 
By  thy  cross  and  passion  bought  me — 
Spare  the  hope  thy  labors  brought  me ! 

Righteous  Judge  of  retribution. 
Give,  O  give  me  absolution 
Ere  the  dav  of  dissolution ! 
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As  a  guilty  culprit  groaning, 
Flushed  my  face,  my  errors  owning. 
Hear,  O  God,  Thy  suppliant  moaning! 

Thou  to  Mary  gav'st  remission, 
Heard'st  the  dying  thief's  petition, 
Bad'st  me  hope  in  my  contrition. 

In  my  prayers  no  worth  discerning. 

Yet  on  me  Thy  favor  turning, 

Save  me  from  that  endless  burning! 

Give  me,  when  Thy  sheep  confiding 
Thou  art  from  the  goats  dividing. 
On  Thy  right  a  place  abiding! 

When  the  wicked  are  rejected, 
And  by  bitter  flames  subjected, 
Call  me  forth  with  Thine  elected! 

Low  in  supplication  bending. 

Heart  as  though  with  ashes  blending; 

Care  for  me  when  all  is  ending. 

When  on  that  dread  day  of  weeping  . 
Guilty  man  in  ashes  sleeping 
Wakes  to  his  adjudicalion, 
Save  him,  God  I  from  condemnation! 

From  the  Latin  of  THOMAS    A    CELANO. 
Translation  of  JOHX    A.    DIX. 

*  General  Dix's  first  translation  of  the  "Dies  Ira?''  was 
made  in  18G3  ;  the  revised  version  (given  above)  appeared 
in  1875.  Bayard  Taylor  wrote  of  the  e^rlipr  one  :  '*  I  have 
.  .  .  heretofore  sought  in  vain  to  find  an  adequate  trans- 
lation. Those  which  reproduced  the  spirit  neglected  the 
form,  and  vice  versa.  There  can  he  no  liigher  praise  for 
yours  than  to  say  that  it  preserves  both." 
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MY  GOD,  I  LOVE  THEE. 

My  God,  I  love  thee !  not  because 

I  hope  for  heaven  thereby ; 
Nor  because  those  who  love  thee  not 

Must  burn  eternally. 

Thou,  O  my  Jesus,  thou  didst  me 

Upon  the  cross  embrace! 
For  me  didst  bear  the  nails  and  spear, 

And  manifold  disgrace, 

And  griefs  and  torments  numberless. 

And  sweat  of  agony. 
Yea,  death  itself, — and  all  for  one 

That  was  thine  enemy. 

Then  why,  O  blessc^d  Jesus  Christ, 
Should  I  not  love  thee  well? 

Not  for  the  hope  of  winning  heaven. 
Nor  of  escaping  hell ; 

Not  with  the  hope  of  gaining  aught, 

Not  seeking  a  reward; 
But  as  thyself  hast  lov^d  me, 

O  everlasting  Lord ! 

E'en  so  I  love  thee,  and  will  love. 
And  in  thy  praise  will  sing, — 

Solely  because  thou  art  my  God, 
And  my  eternal  King. 

Frora'the  Latin  of  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIEB. 
TransUtioo  of  EDWARD  CASWALL. 
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VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITU8. 

[Sometimes  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Gharlemagnei 
The  better  opinion,  however,  inclines  to  Pope  Gregory  I.. 
called  the  Great,  as  the  author,  and  fixes  its  ori^n  aome- 
where  in  the  sixth  century.] 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 

The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 

Come  visit  every  pious  mind, 

Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind ; 

From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free. 

And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete ! 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ; 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring, 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high. 

Rich  in  thv  sevenfold  enercv! 

Thou  strength  of  his  almighty  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  command ! 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence. 

Who  dost  the  gifts  of  tongues  dispense. 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts ; 
But,  O,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control. 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown, 
Then  lay  thy  hand  and  hold  'em  down. 
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Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ;    . 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  on  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe; 
Give  us  thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father  and  the  Son  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name; 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died ; 
And  equal  adoration  be. 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

From  the  Latin  of  ST.  GREGORY. 
Translation  of  JOHN   DRYDEN. 


VENI  SANCTE  SPIRITUS. 

I  Written  in  the  tentli  century  by  Robert  II.,  the  gentle 
son  of  Hugh  Capet.  It  is  often  mentioned  as  second  in 
rank  to  the  Dies  Irce.] 

Come,  Holy  Ghost !  thou  fire  divine ! 
Prom  highest  heaven  on  us  down  shine ! 
Comforter,  be  thy  comfort  mine ! 

Come,  Father  of  the  poor,  to  earth ; 
Come,  with  thy  gifts  of  precious  worth ; 
Come  Light  of  all  of  mortal  birth ! 
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Thon  rich  in  comfort !    Ever  blest 

The  heart  where  thon  art  constant  goest, 

Who  giv'st  the  heavy-laden  rest. 

Come,  thon  in  whom  onr  toil  is  sweet. 
Our  shadow  in  the  noonday  heat^ 
Before  whom  monming  flieth  fleet. 

Bright  Sun  of  Grace !  thy  sunshine  dart 
On  all  who  cry  to  thee  apart, 
And  fill  with  gladness  every  heart. 

Whate'er  without  thy  aid  is  wrought. 
Or  skilful  deed,  or  wisest  thought, 
God  counts  it  vain  and  merely  naught. 

O  cleanse  us  that  we  sin  no  more, 
O'er  parchM  souls  thy  waters  pour ; 
Heal  the  sad  heart  that  acheth  sore. 

Thy  will  be  ours  in  all  our  ways; 
O  melt  the  frozen  with  thy  rays ; 
Call  home  the  lost  in  error's  maze. 

And  p^ant  us,  Lord,  who  cry  to  thee, 
And  hold  the  Faith  in  unity, 
Thy  precious  gifts  of  charity ; 

That  we  may  live  in  holiness, 
And  find  in  death  our  happiness, 
And  dwell  with  thee  in  lasting  bliss ! 

From  the  Latin  of  KING  ROBERT  II.  OF  FRANCB. 
Translation  of  CATHARINE  WINKWOBTH. 
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O  FIRE   OF  GOD,  THE  COMFORTER. 

"  O  IGNIS  SPIRITUS  PARACLITI." 

O  FIRE  of  God,  the  Comforter,  O  life  of  all  that 

live, 
Holy  art  thou  to  quicken  us,  and  holy,  strength 

to  give : 
To   heal    the   broken-hearted   ones,   their   sorest 

wounds  to  bind, 
O  Spirit  of  all  holiness,  O  Lover  of  mankind! 
O  sweetest  taste  within  the  breast,  O  grace  upon 

us  poured, 
That  saintly  hearts  may  give  again  their  perfume 

to  the  Lord. 
O  purest  fountain !  we  can  see,  clear  mirrored  in 

thy  streams. 
That  God  brings  home  the  wanderers,  that  God 

the  lost  redeems. 
O  breastplate  strong  to  guard  our  life,  O  bond  of 

unity, 
O  dwelling-place  of  righteousness,  save  all  who 

trust  in  thee: 
Defend  those  who  in  dungeon  dark  are  prisoned 

by  the  foo, 
And,  for  thy  will  is  aye  to  save,  let  thou  the  cap- 
tives go. 
O  surest  way,  that  through  the  height  and  through 

the  lowest  deo[) 
And  through  the  earth  dost  pass,  and  all  in  firmest 

union  keep; 
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From  fhee  the  clonds  and  ether  move,  from  tiiee 

the  moisture  flows. 
From  thee  the  waters  draw  their  rills,  and  earth 

with  yerdnre  glows. 
And  then  dost  ever  teach  the  wise,  and  treelj  on 

them  pour 
The  inspiration  of  thy  gifts,  the  gladness  of  thy 

lore. 
All  praise  to  thee,  O  joy  of  life,  O  hope  and 

strength,  we  raise. 
Who  givest  us  the  prize  of  light,  who  art  thyaelf 

all  praise. 

From  the  Latin  of  ST.  HILDBQABDB. 
Thuulatioa  of  B.  F.  LITTUa>ALJB. 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

In  the  honr  of  my  distress. 
When  temptations  me  oppress, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

When  I  lie  within  my  bed, 
Sick  at  heart,  and  sick  in  head. 
And  with  doubts  discomforted, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep. 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep. 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 
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When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hope  but  of  his  fees, 
And  his  skill  runs  on  the  lees, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

When  his  potion  and  his  pill 
Has  or  none  or  little  skill, 
Meet  for  nothing  but  to  kill, — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  passing-bell  doth  toll, 
And  the  Furies,  in  a  shoal. 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  tapers  now  burn  blue, 
And  tlie  comforters  are  few. 
And  that  number  more  than  true. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  prayed, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said 
'Cause  my  speech  is  now  decayed, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When,  God  knows,  I'm  tost  about 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt. 
Yet  before  the  glass  be  out. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  tempter  me  pursu'th 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth. 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 
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When  the  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  mine  ears,  and  fright  mine  ejes. 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

When  the  judgment  is  revealed. 
And  that  ojjened  which  was  sealed, — 
When  to  thee  I  have  appealed, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me! 

ROBERT    HERRICK, 


HOPE  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

FROM    "aNIMA    MUNDI." 

God  is  good, 
And  flight  is  destined  for  the  callow  wing, 
And  the  high  appetite  implies  the  food, 
And   souls    must    reach    the   level    whence    they 

spring; 
O  Life  of  very  life!  set  free  our  powers, 
Hasten  the  travail  of  the  yearning  hours. 

Tliou,  to  whom  old  Philosoj)hy  bent  low, 

To  the  wise  few  mvstoriouslv  revealed; 

Thou,    whom    each    humble    Christian    worships 

now, 
In  the  poor  hamlet  and  the  oi)en  field: 
Once  an  idea,  now  Comforter  and  Friend, 
nojK?  of  the  human  heart,  descend,  descend! 

RICHARD    MONCKTON    MILNES, 
LORD    HOUGHTON. 


II. 

PRAYER  AND  ASPIRATION. 


WHAT  IkS  prayer? 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincei'e  desire, 

Uttei'ed  or  unexpressed — 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear — 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 

Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  li[)s  can    try — 
Pniyer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  majesty  on  high. 

Praver  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice 

Returning  from  his  ways. 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  cry,  "  Behold  he  prays !  " 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath — 

The  Christian's  native  air — 

His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death — 

He  enters  heaven  with  prayer. 

Ill 
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The  saints  in  prayer  appear  as  one 
In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 

While  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
Sweet  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  by  man  alone — 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads — 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  thcone, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

O  Thon  by  whom  we  come  to  God — 
The  life,  the  truth,  the  way ! 

The  path  of  prayer  Thyself  hast  trod ; 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray ! 

JAMES    MONTGOMERY. 


THE  TIME  FOR  PRAYER, 

When  is  the  time  for  prayer? 
With  the  first  beams  that  light  the  morning^s  sky, 
Ere  for  the  toils  of  duy  thou  dost  prepare. 

Lift  up  thy  thoughts  on  high; 
Commend  the  loved  ones  to  his  watchful  care: 

Morn  is  the  time  for  prayer! 

And  in  the  noontide  hour. 
If  worn  by  toil,  or  by  sad  cares  oppressed. 
Then  unto  God  thy  spirit's  sorrow  pour, 

And  he  will  give  thee  rest: — 
Thy  voice  shall  reach  him  through  the  fields  of 
air: 

Noon  is  the  time  for  prayer! 
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When  tUe  briglit  sun  Iiath  set. — 
Whilst  yet  eve's  glowing  colors  deck  the  skies; — 
When  the  loved,  iit  home,  iigatn  thou 'at  met, 

Then  let  the  pra.ver  arise 
For  those  who  in  thy  jojs  iind  sorrow  share : 

Eve  is  the  time  for  i)rayer  I 

And  when  the  stars  come  forth, — 
When  to  the  trnsting  heart  sweet  hopes  are  given, 
And  tlie  deep  stillness  of  the  hour  gives  birth 

To  pure,  bright  di-eania  of  heaven, — 
Kneel  to  thy  God — ask  sti-ength,  life's  ills  to  bear: 

Night  is  the  time  for  prayer! 

When   is  the  time  for  prayer? 
In  every  hour,  while  life  is  spared  to  thee — 
In  crowds  or  solitudes — in  joy  or  care — 

Thy  thoughts  should  heavenward  flee. 
At  home — at  morn  and  eve — with  loved  ones  there. 

Bend  thou  the  knee  in  prayer! 

ti.    BENNETT. 


SEASONS?  OF   rRAYElt. 

To  prayei",  to  prayer; — for  the  morning  breaks, 
And  earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all  below  and  above, — 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love. 
Oh,  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air 
Bend  upward  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer ; — for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on; 
Like  a  curtain  from  Ood'a  kind  hand  it  Hows, 
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To  shade  the  conch  where  his  children  repose. 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright. 
And  give  yonr  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of 
night 

To  prajer ; — for  the  day  that  God  has  blest 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom ; 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers. 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallowed  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes. 

For  her  new-bom  infant  beside  her  lies. 

Oh,  hour  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 
r  With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows. 

'  Let  it  gush  forth  in  woi*ds  of  fervent  prayer; 

Let  it  swell  up  to  Heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  band, 
Where  the  heart  is   pledged  with   the  trembling 
hand: 
\  What  trying  thoup;hts  in  her  bosom  swell, 

I  As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell ! 

Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  pair, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side, 
And  pray  for  his  soul  through  Him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow; 
Oh,  what  are  earth  and  its  pleasures  now! 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair, 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer? 
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Kneel  Jown  by  tlie  rouch  of  departing  faith, 
And  betir  the  lust  words  the  believer  saith. 
He  hat)  bidden  »dieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 
There  is  jieace  in  1ii»  eye  that  upward  bends; 
There  is  jwace  in  his  calm,  canfiding  air; 
For  his  last  tlioughts  are  God's,  bis  last  words 
prayer. 

The  voice  of  prayor  at  the  eahle  bier! 

A  voice  to  Bustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 

It  tonimends  the  spirit  to  Ood  who  gave; 

It  liftK  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave; 

It  points  to  the  glory  where  he  shall  reign, 

Wlio  whispered,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss ! 
Rut  gladder,  purer,  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransomed  shont  to  their  glovious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise. 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 

Awake,  awake !  and  gird  up  thy  strength, 

To  join  that  holy  band  at  length ! 

To  Him  who  unceasing  love  displays. 

Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise, — 

To  Ilim  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given; 

For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  Heaven. 

UENltY    WARE,    JK. 


I 


J 
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EXHORTATION  TO  PRAYER: 

Not  on  a  prayerless  bed,  not  on  a  prayerless  bed 
Compose  thy  weary  limbs  to  rest; 
For  they  alone  are  blessed 
With  balmy  sleep 
Whom  angels  keep ; 
Nor,  though  by  care  oppressed, 

Or  anxious  sorrow, 
Or  thought  in  many  a  coil  perplexed 
For  coming  morrow. 
Lay  not  thy  head 
On  prayerless  bed. 

For  who  can  tell,  when  sleep  thine  eyes  shall  close, 
That  earthly  cares  and  woes 
To  thee  may  e'er  return? 
Arouse,  my  soul! 
Slumber  control, 
And  let  thy  lamp  burn  brightly;       "* 

So  shall  thine  eves  discern 
Things  pure  and  sightly; 
Taught  by  the  S[)irit,  learn 
Never  on  a  prayerless  l>ed 
To  lav  thine  uublest  head. 

Hast  thou  no  pining  want,  or  wish,  or  care. 
That  calls  for  holy  prayer? 
Has  thy  day  been  so  bright 

That  in  its  flight 
There  is  no  trace  of  sorrow? 
And  thou  art  sure  to-morrow 
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Will  be  like  this,  and  more 
Abundant?    Dost  thou  yet  lay  up  thy  store 
And  still  make  plans  for  more  ? 

Thou  fool !  this  very  night 
Thy  soul  may  wing  its  flight. 

■ 

Hast  thou  no  being  than  thyself  more  dear. 
That  ploughs  the  ocean  deep, 
And  when  storms  sweep 
The  wintry,  lowering  sky. 
For  whom  thou  wak'st  and  weepest? 
Oh,  when  thy  pangs  are  deepest. 
Seek  then  the  covenant  ark  of  prayer; 
For  He  that  slumbereth  not  is  there — 
His  ear  is  oiyen  to  thy  cry. 
Oh,  then,  on  prayerless  bed 
Lay  not  thy  thoughtless  head. 

Arouse  thee,  weary  soul,  nor  yield  to  slumber^ 
Till  in  communion  blest 
With  the  elect  ye  rest — 
Those  souls  of  countless  numbers; 
And  with  them  raise 
,The  note  of  praise. 
Reaching  from  earth  to  heaven — 
Chosen,  redeemed,  forgiven; 
So  lay  thy  hjippy  head. 
Prayer-crowned,  on  blessed  bed, 

MARGARET   MERCER. 
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PRAYER  AND  REPENTANCE. 

FROM  "  HAMLET,"  ACT  III.   SC.  3. 

The  King.    O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to 
heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brother's  murder.    Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  whei-e  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.    What  if  this  cui'sdd  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood, 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow?    Whereto  serves  mercy 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence? 
And  what  's  in  prayer  but  this  twofold  force, 
To  bo  forosta]l(>d  ei*e  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardoned  l)oing  down?     Then  I  '11  look  up; 
My  fault  is  past.     r»ut,  (),  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  s(M*ve  my  turn?     **  Forgive  me  my  foul  mur- 
der? ^^ 
That  cannot  bo:  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  tlios(?  ofl'octs  for  whidi  I  did  the  murder, 
My  1  Town,  mino  own  ambition  and  my  qu(H*n. 
May  onf^  be  ])anl()nod  and  retain  the  offence? 
In  tlie  corrni)tod  curronts  of  this  world 
OffoncoV  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice, 
And  oft  't  is  soon  the  wicked  prize  itself 
]5uys  out  tlie  law :  but  't  is  not  so  above; 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
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In  his  true  nature ;    and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.    What  then?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not? 
Yet  what  can  it  when  one  cannot  repent? 
O  wretched  state  I  O  bosom  black  as  death ! 
O  limM  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged!    Ilelj),  angels!    Make  assay! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees;  and  heart  with  strings  of 

steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe ! 
All  may  be  well.  [Retires  and  kneels.] 

•  •••••• 

King  (rising).    My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  re- 
main below ; 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  CALIPH  AND  SATAN. 

VERSIFIED  FROM  THOLUCK's  TRANSLATION  OUT  OF  THE 

PERSIAN. 

In  heavy  sloej)  the  Caliph  lay. 

When  some  one  called,  "  Arise,  and  pray! " 

The  angry  Caliph  cried,  "  Who  dare 
Rebuke  his  king  for  slighting  prayer?" 

Then,  from  the  corner  of  the  room, 
A  voice  cut  sharply  through  the  gloom: 

"My  name  is  Satan.     Rise!  obey 
Mohammed's  law ;  awake,  and  pray ! " 
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^^  Thy  words  are  good,''  the  Caliph  said, 
'^  But  their  intent  I  somewhat  dread* 

For  matters  cannot  well  be  worse 

Than  when  the  thief  says,  ^  Guard  your  purael' 

I  cannot  trust  your  counsel,  friend. 
It  surely  hides  some  wicked  end." 

Said  Satan; ''  Near  the  throne  of  God, 
In  ages  past,  we  devils  trod; 

Angels  of  light,  to  us  't  was  given 

To  guide  each  wandering  foot  to  heaven. 

Not  wholly  lost  is  that  first  love, 
Nor  those  pure  tastes  we  knew  above, 

Koaming  across  a  continent, 

The  Tartar  moves  his  shifting  tent. 

But  never  quite  forgets  the  day 
When  in  his  father's  arms  he  lay ; 

So  we,  once  bathed  in  love  divine, 
Recall  the  taste  of  that  rich  wine. 

God's  finger  rested  on  my  brow, — 
That  magic  touch,  I  feel  it  now ! 

I  fell,  't  is  true — O,  ask  not  why, 
For  still  to  God  I  turn  my  eye. 

It  was  a  chance  by  which  I  fell, 
Another  takes  me  back  from  hell. 

T  was  but  my  envy  of  mankind, 
'    The  envy  of  a  loving  mind. 
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Jealous  of  men,  I  could  not  bear 
God's  love  with  this  new  race  to  share. 

But  yet  God's  tables  open  stand, 
His  guests  flock  in  from  every  land ; 

Some  kind  act  towards  the  race  of  men 
May  toss  us  into  heaven  again. 

A  game  of  chess  is  all  we  see, — 
And  God  the  player,  pieces  we. 

White,  black — queen,  pawn, — 't  is  all  the  same. 
For  on  both  sides  he  plays  the  game. 

Moved  to  and  fro,  from  good  to  ill. 
We  rise  and  fall  as  suits  his  will." 

The  Caliph  said,  "  If  this  be  so, 
I  know  not,  but  thy  guile  I  know ; 

For  how  can  I  thy  words  believe. 
When  even  God  thou  didst  deceive? 

A  sea  of  lies  art  thou, — our  sin 
Only  a  drop  that  sea  within.-' 

"  Not  so,"  said  Satan,  "  I  serve  God, 
His  angel  now,  and  now  his  rod. 

In  tempting  I  both  bless  and  curse, 
Make  good  men  bettor,  bad  men  worse. 

Good  coin  is  mixed  with  bad,  my  brother, 
I  but  distinguish  one  from  the  other." 
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"  Granted/'  the  Caliph  said,  ""  but  crtiU 
Ton  never  tempt  to  good,  but  ill. 

Tell  then  the  truth,  for  well  I  know 
You  come  as  my  most  deadly  foe." 

Loud  laughed  the  fiend.    ^^You  know  me  wdl, 
Therefore  my  purpose  I  will  tell. 

If  you  had  missed  your  prayer,  I  knew 
A  swift  repentance  would  ensue; 

And  such  repentance  would  have  been 
A  good,  outweighing  far  the  sin. 

I  chose  tin's  humbleness  divine, 

Borne  out  of  fault,  should  not  be  thine. 

Preferring  prayers  elate  with  pride 
To  sin  with  penitence  allied." 

JAMES  FREBMAN  CLiABKI. 


DARKNESS   IS  THINNING. 

Darkness  is  thinning;   shadows  are   retreating; 
Morning  and  light  are  coming  in  their  beauty; 
Suppliant  seek  we,  with  an  earnest  outcry, 

God  the  Almighty ! 

So  that  our  Master,  having  mercy  on  us, 
May  repel  languor,  may  bestow  salvation, 
Granting  us,  Father,  of  thy  loving-kindness 

Glory  hereafter! 
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This,  of  his  mercy,  ever  blessed  Godhead, 
Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  give  us, — 
Whom  through  the  wide  world  celebrate  forever 

Blessing  and  glory  I 

From  the  Latin  of  ST.  GREGORY  THE  GREAT. 
TraottlatioQ  of  JOHN    MASON   NEALE. 


PRAISE. 

To  write  a  verse  or  two  is  all  the  praise 

That  I  can  raise; 
Mend  my  estate  in  any  wayes, 
Thou  shalt  have  more. 

I  go  to  church ;  help  me  to  wings,  and  I 

Will  thither  flie; 
Or,  if  I  mount  unto  the  skie, 
I  will  do  more. 

Man  is  all  weaknesse:  there  is  no  such  thing 

As  Prince  or  King: 
His  arm  is  short;  yet  with  a  sling 
He  may  do  more. 

A  herb  destilled,  and  drunk,  may  dwell  next  doore. 

On  the  same  lioore, 
To  a  brave  soul :  Exalt  the  poore, 
They  can  do  more. 

O,  raise  me  then !  poore  bees,  that  work  all  day. 

Sting  my  delay, 
Who  have  a  w^ork,  as  well  as  they. 
And  much,  much  more. 

GEORGE   HERBERT. 
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PRAYER. 

O  God  !  though  sorrow  be  my  fate. 
And  the  world's  hate 

For  my  heart's  faith  pursue  me. 
My  peace  they  cannot  take  away ; 
From  day  to  day 

Thou  dost  anew  imbue  me ; 
Thou  art  not  far;  a  little  while 
Thou  hid'st  thy  face,  with  brighter  smile 

Thv  father-love  to  show  me. 

Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done; 
If  I  sink  down 

•  When  men  to  terrors  leave  me. 
Thy  father-love  still  warms  my  breast; 
All 's  for  the  best; 

Shall  men  have  power  to  grieve  me, 
When  bliss  eternal  is  my  goal, 
And  thou  the  keeper  of  my  soul, 

Who  never  will  deceive  me? 

Thou  art  my  shield,  as  saith  the  Word. 
Christ  Jesus,  Lord, 

Thou  standest  pitying  by  me. 
And  lookost  on  each  grief  of  mine 
And  if  't  were  thine: 

What,  then,  though  foes  may  try  me. 
Though  thorns  bo  in  my  i)ath  concealed? 
World,  do  thv  worst  I  Ood  is  my  shield! 

And  will  bo  over  nigh  me. 

Translated  from  MAR Y^  QUEEN  OF    HUNGARY. 
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DESIRE. 

Thou,  who  dost  dwell  alone; 
Thou,  who  dost  know  thine  own ; 
Thou,  to  whom  all  are  known, 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  — 
Save,  O,  save  I 

From  the  world's  temptations; 
From  tribulations; 
From  that  fierce  anguish 
Wherein  we  languish; 
From  that  torpor  deep 
Wherein  we  lie  asleep, 
Heavy  as  death,  cold  as  the  grave,- 
Save,  O,  save! 

When  the  soul,  growing  clearer, 

Sees  God  no  nearer; 

When  the  soul,  mounting  higher. 

To  God  comes  no  nigher; 

But  the  arch-fiend  Pride 

Mounts  at  hor  side, 

Foiling  her  high  einprize, 

Sealing  her  eagle  eyes, 

And,  when  she  fain  would  soar, 

Make  idols  to  adore ; 

Changing  the  pure  emotion 

Of  her  high  devotion, 

To  a  skin-deep  sense 

Of  her  own  eloquence; 
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Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  enslave,— 
Save,  O,  save ! 

From  the  ingrained  fashion 
Of  this  earthly  nature 
That  ami's  thy  creature ; 
From  grief,  that  is  but  passion ; 
From  mirth,  that  is  but  feigning; 
From  tears,  that  bring  no  healing; 
From  wild  and  weak  complaining; — 
Thine  old  strength  revealing, 
Save,  O,  save! 

From  doubt,  where  all  is  double. 
Where  wise  men  are  not  strong; 
Where  comfort  turns  to  trouble; 
Where  just  men  suffer  wrong; 
Where  sorrow  treads  on  joy ; 
Where  sweet  things  soonest  cloy; 
Where  faiths  are  built  on  dust ; 
Where  love  is  half  mistrust, 
Hungry,  and  barren,  and  sharp  as  the  sea; 
(),  sot  us  free! 

O,  lot  tlio  false  dream  flv 
Whero  our  sick  souls  do  lie, 
Tossinjjr  contiiuiallv. 
(),  where  thy  voice  doth  come, 
Let  all  doubts  be  dumb; 
T^t  all  words  be  mild; 
All  strife  be  reconciled; 
All  pains  beguiled. 
Light  brings  no  blindness; 
Love  no  unkindness; 
Knowledge  no  ruin; 
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Fear  no  undoing, 
From  tlie  cradte  to  the  grave, — 
Save,  O,  save ! 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


WHY  THUS  LONGING? 

Why  thus  longing,  tlnia  forever  BJgliing 
For  the  far  off.  unattainwl.  anil  dim. 

While  the  beautiful,  all  round  thee  Ijing, 
Offers  up  its  low  perpetual  hvmn? 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 

All  thy  reatleas  yearnings  it  would  still; 
I^eaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 

Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  fli-at  to  fill. 
Poor  indeed  tliou  must  be,  if  around  thee 

Thou  no  ray  of  light  and  joy  L-anst  thi-ow, — 
If  no  silken  cord  of  love  hath  bound  thee 

To  some  little  world  thi-ough  weal  and  woe; 
If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  lo^'e  can  brighten, — 

No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own ; 
If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten 

By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 
Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  crowd's  applauses, 

Not  by  works  that  gnin  thee  world-renown, 
Not  by  martyrdom  or  vaunted  crosses, 

Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crbwn. 
Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 

Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give; 
Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only. 

And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 
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Dost  thou  revel  in  the  rosy  mornings 
When  all  nature  hails  the  Lord  of  light. 

And  his  smile,  the  mountain-tops  adorning, 
Robes  yon  fragrant  fields  in  radiance  bright? 

Other  hands  may  grasp  the  field  and  forest, 
Proud  proprietors  in  pomp  may  shine; 

But  with  fervent  love  if  thou  adorest. 
Thou  art  wealthier^ — all  the  world  is  thine. 

Yet  if  through  earth's  wide  domains  thon  rovest. 
Sighing  that  they  are  not  thine  alone. 

Not  those  fair  fields,  but  thyself  thou  lovest. 
And  their  beauty  and  thy  wealth  are  gone. 

Nature  wears  the  color  of  the  spirit; 

Sweetly  to  her  worshipper  she  sings; 
All  the  glow,  the  grace  she  doth  inherit, 

Bound  her  trusting  child  she  fondly  flings. 

HARRIET  WINSLOW   SBWALEfc 


PRAYER  AND  ANSWER. 

0  God,  I  cannot  walk  the  Way, — 
The  thorns,  the  thirst,  the  darkness, 
And  bleeding  feet  and  aching  heart ! 

1  hear  the  songs  and  revels  of  the  throng, — 
They  sneer  upon  my  downcast  face  with  scorn, — 
Yet,  O  my  God,  I  must  and  shall  walk  with  Thee! 

O  God,  I  cannot  take  the  Truth ! 
Far  easier  honeyed  hopes  and  falsehoods  fair. 
But  Truth, — the  Truth  is  stern  and  strong  and 
awful. 


I 
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It   ploughs   my  soul   with   pIoughaliareH   flaming 

hot,— 
Yet  give  me  Truth.     I  must  have  Truth.  O  God! 

0  iiw\,  I  caDDot  live  tbe  Life, — 

The  flJDging  all  to  death  that  life  may  come; 
The  Biirging  of  Thy  Spirit  in  my  heart 
In  flif  and  tianie  will  all  consume  me. — ■ 
Yet,  O  my  God,  I  cannot  live  without  Thee! 

And  as  I  agonized  in  dust  and  shame 

With  tears  and  sighs  in  all  the  bitter  prayer. 

1  felt,  as  't  wei-e,  an  arm  that  stole  around  me, 
And  raised  me  to  my  feet. 

And  at  the  touch,  hope  blossomed  in  my  heart. 
And  new-found  strength  in  flood-tides  thrilled  and 
throbbed 

Through  soul  and  limbs.     I  looked  to  see.  .  .  . 

O  tender  lordly  Face! 

It  was  Himself, — the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life! 

OLIVEK  BUCKEL. 

THE    AIM. 

O  Thou  who  lovest  not  alone 
The  swift  success,  the  instant  goal, 
But  hast  a  lenient  eye  to  mark 
The  failures  of  th'  inconstant  soul, 


Consider  not  my  little  worth, — 

The  mean  achievement,  scamped  in  act, 

The  high  resolve  and  low  result, 

The  dream  that  durst  not  face  the  fact. 
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But  count  the  reach  of  my  desire. 
Let  this  be  something  in  Thy  si^t : — 
I  have  not,  in  the  slothful  dark. 
Forgot  the  Vision  and  the  Height. 

Neither  my  body  nor  my  soul 
To  earth's  low  ease  will  yield  consent. 
I  praise  Thee  for  my  will  to  strive. 
I  bless  Thy  goad  of  discontent. 

CHARLES  G.  D.  ROUBSIflL 


THE  LOVE  OP  GOD  SUPREME. 

Thou  hidden  love  of  Qod,  whose  height. 
Whose  depth  unfathomed  no  man  knows^ 

I  sec  from  far  thy  beauteous  light, 
Inly  I  sigh  for  thy  repoae. 

My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 

At  rest  till  it  finds  rest  in  thee. 

Thv  secret  voice  invites  me  still 

The  sweetness  of  thy  yoke  to  prove. 

And  fain  I  would;  but  though  my  will 
Be  fixed,  yet  wide  my  passions  rove. 

Yet  hindrances  strew  all  the  way; 

I  aim  at  thee,  yet  from  thee  stray. 

'T  is  mercy  all  that  thou  hast  brought 
My  mind  to  seek  her  peace  in  thee. 

Yet  while  I  seek  but  find  thee  not 
No  peace  my  wand'ring  soul  shall  see. 

Oh !  when  shall  all  my  wand'rings  end, 

And  all  my  steps  to-thee-ward  tend? 
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Is  there  a  thiug  boneath  the  eim 

That  BtrivpB  with  thee  my  heart  to  share? 
Ah  I  tear  it  theme  and  reign  alnoe. 

The  Lord  of  every  motion  there. 
ThPU  shall  m.v  heart  from  earth  be  free, 
When  it  has  founi]  repoae  in  thee. 
Oh!  hide  this  self  from  me.  that  I 

No  more,  but  Chri«t  in  me,  may  live, 
My  vile  affettions  t-ruiify. 

Nor  let  one  darling  lust  Burvive. 
In  all  things  nothing  may  I  »ee. 
Nothing  desire  or  seek  but  thee. 
O  Love,  thy  sovereign  aid  impart, 

To  save  me  from  low-thonghted  care; 
Chase  this  self-will  through  all  my  heart. 

Through  all  its  latent  mastes  there. 
Make  nie  thy  duteouis  thild,  that  1 
Ceaseless  may  Abba,  Father,  cry. 
Ah!  no;  ne'er  will  I  backward  turn: 

Thine  wholly,  thine  alone  I  am. 
Thrice  hajipy  he  who  views  with  scorn 

Earth's  toys,  for  thee  his  conBtant  dame. 
Oh!  help,  that  I  may  never  move 
From  the  blest  footsteps  of  thy  love. 
Each  moment  draw  from  earth  away 

My  heart,  that  lowly  waits  thy  call. 
Speak  to  my  inmost  soni,  and  s:iy, 

"  I  am  thy  Love,  thy  God,  thy  All." 
To  feel  thy  power,  to  hear  thy  voice, 
To  taste  thy  love  is  all  my  choice. 

From  the  Ggrmati  of  (iKltllAKI)    TEItSTEEGEX. 
Tnuiilatlon  ot  JOHN    WESLEY. 
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IN   A   LEGTUBE-BOOM. 

AwAT|  haunt  thou  not  me. 

Thou  vain  PhiloBophy! 

Little  hast  thou  bestead. 

Save  to  perplex  the  head. 

And  leave  tlie  spirit  dead. 

Unto  thy  broken  cisterns  wherefore  go. 

While  from  the  secret  treasure-depths  below, 

Fed  by  the  skyey  shower. 

And  clouds  that  sink  and  rest  on  hill-tops  hig^ 

Wisdom  at  once,  and  Power, 

Are  welling,  bubbling  forth,  unseen,  IneeflsantlyT 

Why  labor  at  the  dull  mechanic  oar. 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  blowing. 

And  the  strong  current  flowing. 

Bight  onward  to  the  Eternal  Shore? 

ABTHUB  HUGH  CLOUOH. 


FROM  THE  RECESSES  OF  A  LOWLY  SPIRIT. 

From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit, 
Our  humble  prayer  ascends;  O  Father!  hear  it. 
Upsoaring  on  the  wings  of  awe  and  meekness. 
Forgive  its  weakness! 

We  see  thy  hand, — it  leads  us,  it  supports  us ; 
We  hear  thy  voice, — it  counsels  and  it  courts  us; 
And  then  we  turn  away;  and  still  thy  kindness 
Forgives  our  blindness. 
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O,  how  long-suffering,  Lord!  hut  thon  deligbtest 
To  n'in  with  love  the  wandering:  thou  inviteflt, 
By  smiles  of  mercj',  not  by  frowns  or  terrors, 
Man  from  his  errors. 

Father  and  Paviotir!  plant  within  eaeh  bosom 
The  seeds  of  holiness,  and  bid  them  blossom 
In  fragrance  and  in  Iteiiuty  bright  and  vernal, 
And  spring  eternal. 

Srit  JOHN  BOWRINO. 


THE  HIGHER  GOOD. 

Father,  I  will  not  ask  for  wealth  or  fame. 

Though  once  they  would  have  joyed  my  carnal 


I  shudder  not  to  bear  a  hated  name. 

Wanting  all  wealth,  myself  my  sole  defence. 
But  give  me.  Lord,  eyes  to  behold  the  truth ; 

A  seeing  sense  that  knows  the  eternal  right; 
A  heart  with  pity  filled,  and  gentlest  ruth ; 

A  manly  faith  that  makes  all  darkness  light: 
Give  me  the  power  to  labor  for  mankind; 

Make  me  the  mouth  of  such  as  cannot  speak ; 
Eyes  let  me  be  to  groping  men,  and  blind ; 

A  conseience  to  the  base;  and  to  the  weak 
Let  me  be  hands  and  feet;  and  to  the  foolish, 

mind; 
And  lead  still  further  on  such  as  thy  kingdom  seek. 

THEODOEE  I 
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ASCBIPTION. 

O  Thou  who  hast  beneath  Thy  hand 
The  dark  foimdationa  of  the  land, — 
The  motion  of  whose  ordered  thoo^it 
An  instant  nniverae  hath  wron^l^ — 

Who  haftt  within  Thine  equal  heed 
The  rolling  enn,  the  ripening  seed. 
The  azure  of  the  gpeedwell's  eye, 
The  vaat  BOiemnitiee  of  sky, — 

Who  hear*at  no  less  the  feeble  nots 
Of  one  email  bird's  awakening  tiiroal^ 
Than  that  unnamed,  tremmdons  chord 
ArctnntB  sounds  before  hia  Lord, — 

More  sweet  to  Thee  than  all  acclalnk 
Of  storm  and  ocean,  stars  and  flame. 
In  favor  more  before  Thy  face 
Tlian  pageantry  of  time  and  apace, 

The  worship  and  the  service  be 
Of  him  Thou  madcst  most  like  Thee, — 
Who  in  liis  nostrils  hath  Thy  breath. 
Whose  spirit  is  the  lord  of  death ! 

CUABLES  a.  D.  BOBBBTS. 
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O   MASTER,   LET   ME   WALK   WITH   THEE, 

O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowl}'  paths  of  service  free; 
Tell  me  thy  secret;  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care; 
Helj)  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
By  some  clear  winning  word  of  love; 
Teach  me  the  wavward  feet  to  stav, 
And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 

O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee 
Before  the  taunting  Pharisee; 
neli>  me  to  l)ear  the  sting  of  spite. 
The  hate  of  men  who  hide  thy  light, 
The  sore  distrust  of  souls  sincere 
Who  cannot  read  thy  judgments  clear, 
The  dulness  of  the  multitude 
Who  dimly  guess  that  thou  art  good. 

Teach  me  thy  ])atience;  still  with  thee 

In  closer,  dearer  company, 

In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong. 

In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong, 

In  hope  that  sends  a  sliining  ray 

Far  down  the  fu tuna's  broadening  way. 

In  i)eace  that  only  thou  canst  give. 

With  thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live! 

WASHINGTON    GLADDEN. 
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FAITH. 

O  World,  thou  chooaest  not  the  better  part! 

It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise. 

And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  ^yea. 

But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 

Colnmbns  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart. 

Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies ; 

To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 

Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 

Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 

That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 

Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 

Bid,  then,  the  tender  ligbt  of  faith  to  ahine 

By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 

Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thou^t  divine. 

GBORGB  SANTAYANA. 


THE  FIGHT  OP  FAITH. 

[The  author  of  this  poem,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  per- 
Becuting  Henry  VIII.,  was  burnt  to  death  at  Smithfield  in 
154G.  It  was  made  and  sung  by  her  while  a  prisoner  in 
Newgate.] 

Like  as  the  armM  Knighte, 

Appointed  to  the  flelde, 

With  this  world  wil  I  fight, 

And  faith  shal  be  my  shilde. 
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Faitb  ia  that  weapon  stronge, 
Which  wil  not  fails  at  nede; 
My  foes  therefore  amonge. 
Therewith  wil  I  i>rocede. 

Ab  it  is  had  in  strengthe. 
And  forcea  of  Christes  waje, 
It  wil  prevaile  at  lengthe. 
Though  all  the  devila  saye  naye. 

Faithe  of  the  fathers  olde 
Obtain^  right  witness, 
Which  malces  me  verye  bolde 
To  fear  do  worldes  distress. 

I  now  rejoice  in  harfe. 
And  hope  bides  ine  do  so ; 
For  Christ  wil  talie  my  part, 
And  ease  me  of  my  wo. 

Thon  sayst,  Lord,  whoso  knoclie, 
To  them  wilt  thou  attende; 
Undo,  therefore,  the  locke. 
And  thy  stronge  power  sende. 

Mofe  enemies  now  I  have 
Than  heeres  upon  my  head ; 
Let  them  not  me  deprave. 
But  flght  thon  in  my  ateade. 

On  thee  my  care  I  cast. 
For  all  their  cruell  spight; 
I  set  not  by  their  haat. 
For  thou  art  my  delight. 
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I  am  not  she  that  list 
My  anker  to  let  fall 
For  ever}'  drislinge  mist; 
My  shipiie's  substancial. 

Not  oft  I  use  to  wright 
In  ^rose,  nor  yet  in  ryme ; 
Yet  wil  I  shewe  one  sight. 
That  I  sawe  in  my  time: 

I  sawe  a  royall  throne. 
Where  Justice  shnlde  have  Bitte ; 
But  in  her  steade  was  One 
Of  moody  cruell  witte. 

Absorpt  was  rightwisness. 
As  by  the  raginge  floude ; 
Sathan,  in  his  excess, 
Sucte  up  the  guiltlesse  bloode. 

Then  thought  T, — Jesus,  Lorde, 
When  thou  shalt  judge  us  all, 
Harde  is  it  to  recorde 
On  these  men  what  will  fall. 

Yet,  Lorde,  I  thee  desire, 
For  that  thev  doe  to  me, 
T^t  them  not  taste  the  hire 
Of  their  iniquitie. 

ANNE  ASKEWB. 
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DOUBT  AND  FAITH. 

FROM    "  IN    MEMOniAM,"   XCV. 

You  say.  but  with  no  touch  of  Bcorn, 

Sweet -hearted,  jou,  whose  light-biue  eyea 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

You  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

1  know  not :  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 
^Vho  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true : 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  be  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  mora  fiiith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  roe,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  fated  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them :  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night. 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old. 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold. 

Although  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON. 
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MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HAND. 

My  times  are  in  thy  hand! 

I  know  not  what  a  day 
Or  e'en  an  hour  may  bring  to  me, 
But  I  am  safe  while  trusting  thee, 
Though  all  things  fade  away. 
All  weakness,  I 
On  him  rely 
Who  fixed  the  earth  and  spread  the  starry  sky. 

My  times  are  in  thy  hand ! 
Pale  poverty  or  wealth, 
Corroding  care  or  calm  repose, 
Spring's  balmy  breath  or  winter's  snows. 
Sickness  or  buoyant  health, — 
Whatever  betide. 
If  God  provide, 
'T  is  for  the  best;  I  wish  no  lot  beside. 

Mv  times  are  in  thv  hand! 

Should  friendship  pure  illume 
And  strew  my  path  with  fairest  flowers, 
Or  should  I  spend  life's  dreary  hours 
lu  solitude's  dark  gloom, 
Thou  art  a  friend. 
Till  time  shall  end 
Unchangeably  the  same;  in  thee  all  beauties  blend. 

Mv  times  are  in  thv  hand ! 

Many  or  few,  my  days 
I  leave  with  thee, — this  only  pray, 
That  by  thy  grace,  I,  every  day 
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Devoting  to  thy  praise, 
May  ready  be 
To  welcome  thee 
Whene'er  thou  com'st  to  set  my  spirit  free. 

My  times  are  in  thy  hand ! 

Howe'er  those  times  mav  end, 
Sudden  or  slow  my  soul's  release, 
Midst  anguish,  frenzy,  or  in  peace, 
I'm  safe  with  Christ  my  friend. 
If  he  is  nigh, 
Howe'er  I  die, 
'T  will  be  the  dawn  of  heavenly  ecstasy. 

My  times  are  in  thy  hand ! 

To  thee  I  can  intrust 
My  slumbering  clay,  till  thy  command 
Bids  all  the  dead  before  thee  stand, 
Awaking  from  the  dust. 
Beholding  thee. 
What  bliss  't  will  be 
With  all  thy  saints  to  spend  eternity ! 

To  spend  eternity 

In  heaven's  unclouded  light! 
From  sorrow,  sin,  and  frailty  free. 
Beholding  and  resembling  thee, — 
O  too  transporting  sight! 
Prospect  too  fair 
For  flesh  to  bear ! 
Haste!  haste!  my  Lord,  and  soon  transport  me 
there! 

CHRISTOPHER  NEWMAN    HALL. 
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A  MYSTICAL  ECSTASY. 

E'bn  like  two  little  bank-dividing  brookB, 

That  wash  the  pebbles  with  their  wanton 
BtreamSy 
And  having  ranged  and  searched  a   thousand 
nooks, 
Meet  both  at  length  in  silver-breasted  Thames, 
Where  in  a  greater  current  they  conjoin : 
So  I  my  Best-Belovdd's  am ;  so  He  is  mine. 

E'en  so  we  met ;  and  after  long  pursuit. 

E'en  so  we  joined ;  we  both  became  entire ; 

No  need  for  either  to  renew  a  suit, 

For  I  was  flax  and  he  w*as  flames  of  fire : 
Our  firm-united  souls  did  more  than  twine : 

So  I  my  Best-BeIov6d's  am;  so  He  is  mine. 

If  all  those  glittering  Monarchs  that  command 
The  servile  quarters  of  this  earthly  ball, 

Should  tender,  in  exchange,  their  shares  of  land, 
I  would  not  change  my  fortunes  for  them  all : 
Their  wealth  is  but  a  counter  to  my  coin: 

The  world's  but  theirs;  but  my  BelovM's  mine. 

FRANCIS  QUARLES. 


THE   MYSTIC'S  VISION 
All!    'I  shall  kill  mvself  with  dreams! 

ft* 

These  dreams  that  softly  lap  me  round 
Through  trance-like  hours  in  which  meseems 
That  I  am  swallowed  up  and  drowned; 
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Drowned  in  your  love,  which  flows  o'er  me 
As  o'er  the  seaweed  flows  the  sea. 

In  watches  of  the  middle  night, 
Twixt  veBjier  and  'twixt  matin  bell, 

With  rigid  arms  and  sti-nining  sight, 
1  wait  within  my  narrow  cell; 

With  muttered  prayei-s,  HUHpended  will, 

I  wait  your  advent^tatue-stilL 

Across  the  convent  garden  walls 

The  wind  hlowB  frnm  the  silver  seas; 

Black  shadow  of  the  cyjireHS  falls 
Between  the  moon-meshed  oHve-ti-ees; 

Slee[i-walliing  from  their  golden  bowers, 

Flit  disembodied  orange  flowers, 

And  in  God's  consecrated  house. 
All  motionleRS  from  head  to  feet, 

My  heart  awaits  her  heiivenly  Rponse, 
As  white  I  lie  on  my  white  sheet; 

With  body  lulled  and  soul  awake, 

I  watch  in  anguish  for  your  sake. 

And  suddenly,  across  the  gloom, 

The  naked  moonlight  sharply  swinfi^B; 

A  Pi-pseiice  stirs  within  the  room, 

A  breath  of  flowers  and  hovering  wings: — 

Your  jii-esence  without  form  and  void. 

Beyond  all  earthly  joys  enjoyed. 

My  heart  is  hushed,  my  tongue  is  mute, 

My  life  is  centred. in  your  will; 
Yon  play  upon  nie  like  a  lute 

WTiieh  answers  to  its  master's  skill, 
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Till  paadonately  vibrating, 


string. 


01i|  incommonicably  sweet! 

No  longer  aching  and  apart. 
As  rain  upon  the  tender  wheat, 

Yon  ponr  npon  my  thirsty  heart ; 
As  scent  is  bound  up  in  the  rose, 
Your  love  within  my  bosom  glows. 

MATHIU>B    BliDm. 


THE  CALL. 

Comb,  my  way,  my  truth,  my  life — 
Such  a  way  as  gives  us  breath; 

Buch  a  truth  as  ends  all  strife ; 
Buch  a  life  as  killeth  death. 

Come  my  light,  my  feast,  my  strength — 
Such  a  light  as  shows  a  feast ; 

Such  a  feast  as  mends  in  length ; 
Such  a  strength  as  makes  His  guest. 

Come  my  joy,  my  love,  my  heart! 

Such  a  joy  as  none  can  move ; 
Such  a  love  as  none  can  part; 

Such  a  heart  as  joys  in  love. 

GfiOBGB   HEBBEBT. 
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I^KOU  "  THE  PLEA3UBE8  Of  HOPE."  * 

Unfading  Hope!  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
O.  then  thy  kingdom  comes!  Immortal  Power! 
What  though  each  spaik  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  psile  cheek,  and  closing  eye! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day, — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin, 
And  all  the  phcenix  spirit  burns  within! 

Daughter  of  Fiiith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  tlie  chaos  of  the  tomb; 
Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  Dismay, 
Chased  on  his  niglit-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 
The  strife  is  o'er, — the  pangs  of  Nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark!  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
The  noon  of  Heaven  undazzled  by  the  blaze. 
On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky. 
Float  the  sweet  tooea  of  star-bom  melody; 
Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 

•  This  poem  was    written  when  the  author  was  but 
twenty-oiia  yeare  «f  age. 
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When  Jordan  hiuhed  his  waves,  and  midnifl^t 

still 
Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hill ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Eternal  Hope !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sonnd  the  inarch  of 

Time^ 
Thy  joyous  youth  began, — ^but  not  to  fade. 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed; 
When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  b& 

low ; 
Thou,  undismayed,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  Bmile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. 

THOMAS  CAMPBBIili. 


A  QUERY. 

Oh  the  wonder  of  our  life, 
Pain  and  pleasure,  i*e8t  and  strife, 
Mvsterv  of  mysteries, 
Set  twixt  two  eternities! 

Lo,  the  moments  come  and  go, 

E'en  as  sparks,  and  vanish  so; 

Flash  from  darkness  into  light, 

Quick  as  thought  are  quenched  in  night. 

With  an  import  grand  and  strange 
Are  they  fraught  in  ceaseless  change 
As  they  post  away;  each  one 
Stands  eternally  alone. 
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The  sceoe  more  fair  than  words  can  say, 
I  gaze  upon  anJ  go'iuy  way; 
I  turn,  another  glance  to  claim — 
^metliing  ie  cbiingeil,  't  is  not  tlie  same. 

The  purple  flush  ou  yonder  fell, 
The  tinkle  of  that  euttlebell, 
Came,  and  have  never  come  before, 
Go,  and  are  gone  forevermore. 

Our  life  is  held  as  with  a  vice, 
We  cannot  do  the  same  thing  twice; 
Unce  we  may,  but  not  again; 
Only  meniorieB  remain. 

What  if  memories  vanish  too, 
And  the  past  be  lost  to  view; 
Is  it  all  for  nought  that  I 
Heard  and  saw  aiid  hurried  by? 

Where  are  childhood's  merry  hours. 
Bright  with  sunshine,  crossed  with  showers? 
Are  they  dead,  and  can  they  never 
Come  agiiin  to  life  forever? 

No — 'tis  false,  I  surely  trow; 
Though  awhile  they  vanish  now; 
Every  passion,  deed,  and  thought 
Was  not  born  to  come  to  nought! 

Will  the  past  then  co 
Rest  aud  pleasure,  strife  and  pain, 
All  the  hcavrn  and  all  the  IipII? 
Ah,  we  know  not :  God  can  tell. 

aOOD  WORDS, 


. 
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HUMILITY. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Bnilds  on  tlie  ground  her'  lowly  nest ; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing 
Sings  in  the  shade,  where  all  things  rest; 

In  laric  and  nightingale  we  see 

\Vhat  honor  hath  hnmilily. 

When  Hary  chose  ^  the  better  party** 

She  meekly  sat  at  Jesns'  feet; 
And  Lydia's  gently  opened  heart 

Was  made  for  God's  own  temple  meet: 
Fairest  and  best  adorned  is  she 
Whose  clothing  is  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crowiiy 

In  deepest  adoration  bends : 
The  wei^t  of  glory  bows  him  down 

Then  most,  when  most  his  sonl  ascends : 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. 

JAMES   MONTGOMBBY. 


KING  ROBERT  OP  SICILY. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  Valmond,  emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Apparelled  in  magnificent  attire. 
With  retinue  of  many  a  knight  and  squire^ 
On  Saint  John's  eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 
And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat. 
And  as  he  listened  o'er  and  o'er  again 
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Rei>eate<I,  like  a  burden  or  refpaio, 
He  caught  the  words,  "  Dcpoauit  potentea 
De  scde,  et  tu^altavit  hiimilex;" 
And  slowly  lifting  up  his  kingly  Lead, 
Ht  to  a  leamM  clerk  beside  him  said, 
"  What  mean  these  words?  "    The  clerk  made  an- 
swer meet, 
"  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 
Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully. 
I  "  'T  is  well  that  such  seditious  words  are  sung 
Only  by  priests  and  in  the  I^utin  tongue; 
For  unto  priests  and  people  be  it  known, 
There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne!  " 
And  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 
Lulled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  night; 

The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  light. 

Save  where  the  lamps  that  glimmered,  few  and 
faint, 

Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 
I  He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around, 
I  But  saw  no  living  thing  and  heard  no  sound. 

He  grop«>d  towards  the  door,  but  it  was  locked; 

He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then  knocked. 

And  uttered  awful  threatenings  and  complaints, 

And  imprecations  H])on  men  and  saints. 
I  The  sounds  reechoed  from  the  roof  and  walls 

As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their  stalls. 

At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  without 
I  The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout. 
[  And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
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Came  with  his  lantern,  asking,  "  Who  is  there?" 
Half  choked  with  rage,  King  Robert  fiercely  said, 
"Open:  'tis  I,  the  king!     Art  thou  afraid?" 
The  frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a  curse, 
"  This  is  some  drunken  vagabond,  or  worse! '' 
Turned  the  great  key  and  flung  the  portal  wide; 
A  man  ruslied  by  him  at  a  single  stride. 
Haggard,  half  naked,  without  hat  or  cloaks 
Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke, 
liut  leaped  into  the  blackness  of  the  night, 
And  vanished  like  a  specti*e  from  his  sight. 

Rolxn't  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  Valmond,  emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attii'C, 
Bare-headed,  breathless,  and  besjirent  with  mire, 
With  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  desi)erate, 
Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace  gate: 
Ruslied  through  the  court-yard,  thrusting  in  his 

rage 
To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and  pago, 
And  hurried  up  the  broad  nnd  sounding  stair. 
His  wliilc  face  jihastly  in  the  torches'  glare. 
From  hail  to  hall  Ik^  ]>asscd  with  breathless  sjjeed: 
Voices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not  het^d. 
Until  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet-room, 
Blazing  with  light,  and  breathing  with  jK^rfume. 
There  on  the  dais  sat  another  king, 
AVearing  his  rol)es,  his  crown,  his  signet-ring. 
King  Robert's  s(^lf  in  features,  form,  and  height, 
l»ut  all  transfigured  with  angelic  light ! 
It  was  an  angel :  and  his  pit»sence  there 
With  a  divine  effulgence  filled  the  air, 
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An  exaltatiaa.  pierciug  the  disguise, 
Though  none  the  hidden  angel  recognize. 


I 


A  moment  spocchlesB.  motionless,  ania/^, 
The  tiironelesa  moiiui-ch  on  the  jingiil  gazed, 
Who  met  his  hioks  of  auger  and  siiriirise 
With  the  divine  (.'oiii|inBHiun  of  his  e.ves; 
Then  said.  "  Wlio  art  thou?  and  whj  com'st  thon 

hoiv?  " 
To  which  King  Robert  answered  with  a  sneer, 
'*  I  am  the  king,  and  rome  to  claim  my  own 
From  an  impOKliir,  wlio  usurps  my  throne!  " 
And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  words, 
Up    sprang    the   angry    guests,   and    dr«?w    their 

swords ; 
The  angel  answered  with  unruffled  brow, 
*'  Nay,  not  tlie  king,  but  the  king's  jester;  thtm 
Henceforth  shnlt  wear  the  liells  and  scalloped  cape, 
And  for  thy  rounsellor  shalt  lead  an  aiie: 
Thou  shalt  obey  my  servants  when  tiiey  t-all, 
And  wait  upon  my  honchmeu  in  the  hall!" 

and  cries  and  pray- 


Deaf  to  King  Hc)l)erl's  thmit 


They  thrust  him  ft-oui  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs; 
A  group  of  tittering  iiagcs  ran  before. 
And  as  they  opened  wide  the  folding-door, 
His  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  with  strange  alarms. 
The  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at-arms. 
And  all  the  vaulted  chamber  roar  and  ring 
With  the  mock  {ilaudits  of  "  Loug  live  the  king!" 
Nest  morning,  waking  with  the  day's  first  beam, 
He  said  within  himself,  "  It  was  a  dream ! " 
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But  the  straw  rustled  as  he  turned  his  head. 
There  were  the  cap  and  bells  beside  his  bed; 
Around  him  rose  the  bare,  discolored  walls, 
Close  by,  the  steeds  were  champing  in  their  staDi^ 
And  in  the  comer,  a  revolting  shape, 
Shivering  and  chattering,  sat  the  wretched  ap& 
It  was  no  dream ;  the  world  he  loved  so  mudi 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch ! 

Days  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned  again 

To  Sicily  the  old  Satumian  reign ; 

Under  the  angel's  governance  benign 

The  happy  island  danced  with  com  and  wine, 

And  deep  within  the  mountain's  burning  breast 

Enceladus,  the  giant,  was  at  rest. 

Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  fote, 

Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate. 

Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  jesters  wear, 

With  looks  bewildered  and  a  vacant  stare, 

Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks  are  shorn, 

By  courtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed  to  scorn, 

His  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 

What  others  left, — he  still  was  unsubdued. 

And  when  the  angel  met  him  on  his  way, 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say, 

Sternly,  though  tenderly,  that  he  might  feel 

The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel, 

"  Art  thou  the  king?  "  the  passion  of  his  woe 

Biii'st  from  him  in  resistless  overflow. 

And  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would  fling 

The  haughty  answer  back,  "  I  am,  I  am. the  king!" 

Almost  three  rears  were  ended;  when  there  came 
Ambassadors  of  great  repute  and  name 


1^ 
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From  Valmond,  eiiii)ei*or  of  Ailemaine, 
Unto  King  Kobert.  saying  that  Pojie  Urbane 
B,v  letter  summoned  tliem  fortliwitli  to  come 
L  On  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome, 
■The  iiiigel  with  great  joy  received  his  guests, 
1  And  gave  them  prcBentB  of  embroidered  vesta, 
And  velvet  mantles  with  rich  ermine  lined, 
And  rings  and  jewels  of  the  rarest  kind. 
Then  he  deiiarted  with  them  o'er  the  sea 
Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy, 
Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent  made 
By  the  mere  passing  of  that  cavaleade, 
With  plumes,  and  cloaks,  and  housings,  and  the 

stir 
Of  jewelled  bridle  and  of  golden  spur. 

And  lo!  among  the  menials,  in  mock  etate, 
VTpon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling  gait, 
'.m  cloak  of  foxtails  dapping  in  the  wind, 
he  solemn  a]>e  demurely  perched  Iw'hind, 
ing  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 
do  all  the  countrv  towns  through  which  thev  went 

The  pope  received  them  with  great  pomp,  and  blare 

Of  bannered  trumpets,  on  Saint  Peter'a-square, 

Giving  his  benediction  and  embrace, 

Penent,  and  full  of  apostolic  grace. 

While  with  congratulations  and  with  prayers 

He  entertained  the  angel  unawares, 

Robert,  the  jester,  hurstinf;  through  the  crowd. 

Into  their  presence  rushed,  and  cried  aloud: 

"  I  am  the  king !    Look  and  behold  in  me 

Kobert,  your  brother,  king  of  Sicily! 
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This  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to  your  eyes, 

Is  an  impostor  in  a  king's  disguise. 

Do  you  not  know  me?  does  no  voice  within 

Answer  my  cry,  and  say  we  are  akin?  " 

The  pope  in  silence,  but  with  troubled  mien. 

Gazed  at  the  angel's  countenance  serene; 

The  emperor,  laughing,  said,  "  It  is  strange  sport 

To  keep  a  madman  for  thy  fool  at  court !  " 

And  the  poor,  baffled  jester  in  disgrace 

Was  hustled  back  among  the  populace. 

In  solemn  state  the  holy  week  went  by, 
And  Easter  Sunday  gleamed  ujwn  the  sky ; 
The  presence  of  an  augol,  with  its  light. 
Before  the  sun  rose,  made  the  city  bright, 
And  with  now  fervor  tilled  the  hearts  of  men, 
Who  felt  that  Christ  indeed  had  risen  again. 
Even  the  jester,  on  his  bed  of  straw. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  unwonted  splendor  saw; 
He  folt  within  a  i)ower  unfelt  l>eforcs 
x\nd,  kneeling  hiunbly  on  his  chaml)er  floor, 
lie  heard  the  rustling  garments  of  the  Lord 
Sweej)  through  the  silent  air,  ascending  heaven- 
ward. 

And  now  the  visit  ending,  and  once  more 
Valniond  rclnrning  to  the  Danube's  shore, 
ITorneward  the  angel  journeyed,  and  again 
The  land  was  made  resi)lendent  with  his  train. 
Flashing  aloiiic  tli(»  towns  of  Italv 
I^nto  Snlerno,  and  from  there  bv  sea. 
And  when  (mce  more  within  Palermo's  wall. 
And,  seated  on  his  throne  in  his  great  hall. 
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He  hpard  the  Angelna  from  convent  towers, 
As  if  tlie  better  world  conversed  with  ours, 
He  beclioned  to  King  Kobert  to  draw  nigher, 
And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire; 
Aud  when  they  wei-e  uloue,  the  angel  said, 
'Art  thou  the  king?"     Then  bowiug  down  hia 
licnd, 

KSing  Robert  crossed  both  hands  u]ion  his  breast, 
jid  meekly  answered  him:  "Thou  knowest  best! 
Uy  sins  as  scarlet  are;  let  me  go  hence, 

Jid  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence, 
&.cro8s  those  stones  that  |iuvc  the  wuy  to  heaven 
t^'alk  barefoot  till  my  {jnilty  soul  is  shriven!  " 
[The  aogel  smiled,  and  .from  his  radiant  face 
.  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place, 
And  through  Ihe  ojmu  window,  loud  and  clear, 
PThey  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  chapel  near, 
Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street: 
'*  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree !  " 
LAnd  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 
Me  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string: 
I  am  an  angel,  and  tbou  art  the  king ! " 


King  Hobei-t,  who  was  standing  near  the  throne, 
Jfted  bis  ej-es,  and  lol  he  was  alone! 

t  all  apparelled  as  in  days  of  old, 
Vith  ermined  mantle  and  with  cloth  of  gold; 
d  when   hia   courtiei-s   came   they   found   him 
there 
Ineeling  upon  the  Hoor.  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 

HBNHY   WADSWORTH    LONCrBLLOW. 
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8EBVIGE. 

FROM  ^'  PIPPA  PA88B8.'' 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  Ood: 

If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 

Paradise,  his  presence  fills 

Onr  earthy  each  only  as  Ood  wills 

Can  work — Ood's  poppets,  best  and  wont. 

Are  we ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first 

Say  not  "  a  small  event  *' !    Why  **  small  ^T 
Costs  it  more  pain  than  this,  ye  call 
A  '^  great  event/'  should  come  to  pasSy 
Than  that?    Untwine  me  from  the  maoB 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in  or  exceed ! 

BOBBBT  BBOWNING. 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

God  called  the  nearest  angels  who  dwell  with  Hii 

above : 
The  tenderest  one  was  Pity,  the  dearest  one  was 

Love. 

"  Arise,"  He  said,  "  my  angels !  a  wail  of  woe  and 

sin 
Steals  through  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  saddens 

all  within. 
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**  My  harps  take  up  the  mournful  strain  that  from 

a  lost  world  swells, 
The  smoke  of  torment  clouds  the  light  and  blights 
the  asphodels. 

"  Ply  downward  to  that  under  world,  and  on  its 

souls  of  pain, 
Liet  Love  drop  smiles  like  sunshine,  and  Pity  tears 

like  rain!" 

Two  faces  bowed  before  the  Throne,  veiled  in  their 

golden  hair ; 
Four  white  wings  lessened  swiftly  down  the  dark 

abyss  of  air. 

The  way  was  strange,  the  flight  was  long;  at  last 
the  angels  came 

Where  swung  the  lost  and  nether  world,  red- 
wrapped  in  rayless  flame. 

There  Pity,   shuddering,    wept;  but   Love,    with 

faith  too  strong  for  fear. 
Took  heart  from  God's  almightiness  and  smiled  a 

smile  of  cheer. 

And  lo!  that  tear  of  Pity  quenched  the  flame 

whereon  it  fell. 
And,  with  the  sunshine  of  that  smile,  hope  entered 

into  hell ! 

Two  unveiled  faces  full  of  joy  looked  upward  to 

the  Throne, 
Four  white  wings  folded  at  the  feet  of  Him  who 

sat  thereon! 


»'. 
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And  deeper,  than  the  sound  of  seas,   more  soft 

than  falling  flake, 
Amidst  the  hush  of  wing  and  song   the  Voice 

Eternal  spake: 

"Welcome,  my  angels!  ye  have  brought  a  holier 

joy  to  heaven ; 
Henceforth  its  sweetest  song  shall  be  the  song  of 

sin  forgiven ! " 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIEE. 


THE    SELF-EXILED, 

There  came  a  soul  to  the  gate  of  Heaven 

Gliding  slow — 
A  soul  that  was  ransomed  and  forgiven^ 

And  white  as  snow: 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

A  mystic  light  beamed  from  the  face 

Of  the  radiant  maid, 
But  there  also  lay  on  its  tender  grace 

A  mvatic  shade: 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

As  sunlit  clouds  by  a  zephyr  borne 

Seem  not  to  stir, 
So  to  the  golden  gates  of  morn 

Tliev  carried  her: 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  Now  open  the  gate,  and  let  her  in. 
And  fling  it  wide, 
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For  she  has  been  cleansed  from  stain  of  sin," 

Saint  Peter  cried  : 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  Though  I  am  cleansed  from  stain  of  sin," 

She  answered  low, 
**  I  came  not  hither  to  enter  in, 

Nor  may  I  go :  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  I  come,"  she  said,  "  to  the  pearly  door, 

To  see  the  Throne 
Where  sits  the  Lamb  on  the  Sapphire  Floor, 

With  God  alone :  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  I  come  to  hear  the  new  song  they  sing 

To  Him  that  died, 
And  note  where  the  healing  waters  spring 

From  His  pierced  side :  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

*^  But  I  may  not  enter  there,"  she  said, 

"  For  I  must  go 
Across  the  gulf  where  the  guilty  dead 

Lie  in  their  woe :  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  If  I  enter  heaven  T  may  not  pass 

To  where  thov  be, 
Though  the  wail  of  their  bitter  pain,  alas! 

Torinenteth  me : " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 
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"  If  I  enter  heaven  I  may  not  speak 

Mv  souFs  desire 
For  them  that  are  lying  distraught  and  weak 

In  flaming  fire :  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

**  I  had  a  brother,  and  also  another 

Whom  1  loved  well ; 
What  if,  in  anguish,  they  curse  each  other 

In  the  depths  of  hell  ?  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  How  could  I  touch  the  golden  harps. 

When  all  my  praise 
Would  be  so  wrought  with  grief-full  warps 

Of  their  sad  davs?" 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  How  love  the  loved  who  are  sorrowing, 

And  3'et  be  glad? 
How  sing  the  songs  ye  are  fain  to  sing, 

While  I  am  sad?" 
And  the  angels  all  wei*e  silent. 

"  Oh,  clear  as  glass  in  the  golden  street 

Of  the  citv  fair, 
And  the  tree  of  life  it  maketh  sweet 

The  lightsome  air:  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  And  the  white-robed  saints  with  their  crowns 
and  palms 
Are  good  to  see, 
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And  oh^  so  grand  are  the  sounding  psalms ! 

But  not  for  me :  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  I  come  where  there  is  no  night,"  she  said, 

"  To  go  away, 
And  help,  if  I  yet  may  help,  the  dead 

That  have  no  day." 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

Saint  Peter  he  turned  the  keys  about, 

And  answered  grim : 
"  Can  you  love  the  Ix)rd  and  abide  without, 

Afar  from  Him?" 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  Can  you  love  the  Lord  who  died  for  you. 

And  leave  the  place 
Where  His  glory  is  all  disclosed  to  view. 

And  tender  grace?  " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  They  go  not  out  who  come  in  here; 

It  were  not  meet : 
Nothing  they  lack,  for  He  is  here^ 

And  bliss  complete." 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  Should  I  be  nearer  Christ,"  she  said, 

"  By  pitying  less 
The  sinful  living  or  woful  dead 

In  their  helplessness?" 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

IV  — 11 
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**  Should  I  be  liker  Christ  wc>i-e  I         .^H 

To  love  no  more 
The  lo?ed,  vho  in  their  ongalah  Ito 

Outside  the  door?  " 
Asd  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  Did  He  not  hang  on  the  cnraftd  tree^ 

And  bear  its  shame, 
And  clasp  to  His  heart,  for  lore  of  me, . 

M;  gnilt  and  blame?  ** 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

"  Shonid  I  be  liker,  nearer  Him, 

Forgetting  this, 
Singing  all  da;  with  the  SoviAim, 

In  selfish  bliss?" 
And  the  angds  all  vere  silent. 

The  Lord  Himself  stood  by  the  gate. 

And  heard  her  speak  ■  f< 

Those  tender  words  compaBsionate, 

Gentle  and  meek: 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

Now,  pity  is  the  touch  of  God 

In  humnD  liearts, 
And  from  that  way  He  ever  trod 

He  ne'er  departs : 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent. 

And  He  Baid,  "  Now  »Hi  I  go  with  yon. 

Dear  child  of  love, 
I  am  weary  of  all  this  glory,  too, 

In  heaven  above: " 
And  the  angels  all  were  silent 
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"  We  will  go  seek  iind  save  the  lost, 

If  they  will  hear, 
They  who  are  worst  but  need  me  most, 

And  all  are  dear: " 
And  the  angels  were  not  silent. 

WALTER    C.    SMITH. 


SYMPATHY. 

FROM  "  ION,"  ACT  I.  SC.  2. 

'T  IS  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refi*eshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happier  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense,  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned  't  will  fall 
Like  choicest  music,  fill  the  glazing  eye 
AVith  gentle  tears,  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again ; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense, 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich. 
To  him  who  else  were  lonelv,  that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels. 

SIR  THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD. 
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SIB  GALAHAD. 

My  good  blade  carvee  the  Ciisquea  of  meo, 

My  toog^  lance  thnurtetii  rare, 
My  Btrength  ia  as  the  atr^igth  of  ton. 

Because  my  heart  is  pnie. 
The  shattering  trumpet  Bhrilletb  hi^ 

The  hard  brands  idiiver  on  the  sted. 
The  splintered  apearshafta  cra<±  and  fly. 

The  hone  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

Ajid  when  tilie  tide  of  combat  stands, 
Perfame  and  flovers  fall  in  sboveni. 

That  llf^tly  rain  from  ladles'  h 


How  sweet  are  looks  tliat  ladlea  besid 

On  whom  their  favors  taW ! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall : 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above. 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine: 
'  I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Mc  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will.. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns: 
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Then  bj  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  tbere ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean. 
The  shrill  \>e\\  rin^.  the  cpnscr  swings, 

And  sulomn  cliaunts  resound  between. 

Kometinies  on   lonely   mountain-uieTOS 

I  find  a  magic  bark; 
I  leap  on  board:  no  helmsman  steers: 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awTnl  light! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Orail: 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  tlie.v  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision!  blood  of  God! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stara. 

VMien  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go. 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  mom, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,   springs  from   brand   and   mail; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
1  leave  the  plain.  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fena  and  windy  fields. 
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A  niaidou  knight — to  me  is  given 

Siu-li  li()]K»,  I  kin)>v  not  fear; 
1  .yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  nuK»t  me  here. 
I  mnse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

l*nre  spaces  clothed  in  living  beamSy 
Puiv  niies  of  eternal  iK»ac«*, 

Whos(»  o(h>i*s  hannt  my  dreams; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angeFs  hand. 

Tins  mortal  armor  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  ejefl^ 

Are  touched,  and  turned  to  linest  air. 

The  clouds  are  brok(»n  in  the  sky. 

And  thro*  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  u]),  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod. 

Wings  llutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
"()  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God! 

Kid(»  on  I  tin*  yvv/.o  is  near/' 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

\\\  biiilge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-ariiHMl  I  v\i\i\  whate\»r  lK»tide, 

Until  1  lind  the  holy  tlrail. 

ALriaOl),  LOUD  TENNYSON. 


F LOWERS  WITHOUT  FRUIT. 

PurNK  tliou  thy  words;  the  thoughts  control 
That  o'er  IIkm*  swell  and  throng; — 

Thev  will  condense*  witliin  thv  soul, 
And  change  to  i>urpos(^  strong. 
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But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done. 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

• 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 
Which  bloom  their  hour,  and  fade. 

JOHN    HENUY   NEWMAN. 


SANTA  FILOMENA. 

[FLORENCE  NKJIITINGALE.] 

Whenever  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  si)oken  a  noble  thought. 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls. 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  Ihose  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 
And  l)v  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low! 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  arm}*  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp, 


The  wounded  from  the  betUe-plain, 
Id  dreary  hoepltale  of  pain, 

Tbe  cfaeerlew  CfUridwH, 

The  cold  and  etony  floors. 

Lo!   in  that  boose  of 'misery 
A  lady  witb  a  lamp  I  see 

VaM  tiiroQfi^  the  Simmering  glooai, 

And  fiit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  hltee, 
The  epeechleas  enfferer  toiiu  to  kisa 

Her  shadow,  as  it  fialls 

Upon  the  daAenIng  walto. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  snddenly. 
The  vision  came  and  went. 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  throi^  tiie  l<mg 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 

That  light  ite  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  Ladj  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
Tbe  palm,  the  lily,  and  tbe  spear, 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 

HBNBT  WADSWOBTB  LONGFELLOW. 
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IN   THE   AIR. 

The  scent  of  a  blossom  from  p]den ! 

The  flower  was  not  given  to  me, 
But  it  freshened  my  spirit  forever, 

As  it  passed,  on  its  way  to  thee ! 

In  my  soul  is  a  lingering  music : 

The  song  was  not  meant  for  me, 
But  I  listen,  and  listen,  and  wonder 

To  whom  it  can  lovelier  be. 

The  sounds  and  the  scents  that  flow  by  us — 
They  cannot  tell  whither  they  go ; 

Yet,  however  it  fails  of  its  errand. 
Love  makes  the  world  sweeter,  I  know, 

I  know  that  love  never  is  wasted. 

Nor  truth,  nor  the  breath  of  a  prayer; 

And  the  thought  that  goes  forth  as  a  blessing 
Must  live,  as  a  joy  in  the  air. 

The  best  of  all  God's  blessings 

Are  caught  upon  the  wing, 
And  then  set  free  into  the  heaven 

Of  other  hearts,  to  sing. 

Our  message  brought  no  answer, — 

Our  dream  did  not  come  true; 
But  we  have  freshened  weary  lives 

In  ways  we  never  knew. 

LUCY  LARCOM. 


aOGOABTH  ABOON. 
!&.H  I  the  slave  they  aay, 

Soggarth  arooD?* 
Since  you  did  slinw  llio  way, 

Wit^TK'"''!'  aroon, 
Their  hIstc  do  more  to  be, 
While  the;  noiilil  woi-kwith  m 
Old  Ireland's  alavei?, 

8(%garth  arooD. 
Why  not  her  poorest  man, 

Si>i;};ii]'tli  aroon, 
T17  and  do  all  he  can, 

Soggartb  aroon, 
Her  <'oiiiTn(iii<t>i  to  fulfil 
Of  Ihr  own  liisu-t  and  will, 
Side  U}  side  with  yon  still, 

Soggarth  aroon? 
Loyal  and  brave  to  yoo, 

Sopgartb  aroon, 
Yet  be  not  slave  to  jou, 

Soggartb  aroon, 
Nor,  out  of  fear  to  you, 
Stand  np  so  near  to  you — 
Ocb !    out  of  fear  to  you, 

SoRgarth  aroon ! 
Who,  in  tbe  winter's  night, 

Sopgarth  aroon, 
When  the  cold  blasts  did  bite, 

Soggarth  aroon, 
•Priest,  dear. 
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Came  to  my  cabin-door, 
And  on  my  earthen-floor 
Knelt  by  me,  sick  and  poor, 
Soggarth  aroon? 

Who,  on  the  marriage  day, 

Soggarth  aroon, 
Made  the  poor  cabin  gay, 

Soggarth  aroon, 
And  did  both  laugh  and  sing. 
Making  our  hearts  to  ring 
At  the  poor  christening, 

Soggarth  aroon? 

Who,  as  friends  only  met, 

Soggarth  aroon. 
Never  did  flout  me  yet, 

Soggarth  aroon; 
And  when  my  heart  was  dim, 
Gave,  while  his  eye  did  brim, 
What  I  should  give  to  him, 

Soggarth  aroon? 

Oeh  !  vou,  and  onlv  vou, 

Soggarth  aroon ! 
And  for  this  I  was  true  to  you, 

Soggarth  aroon ! 
Our  love  they  '11  never  shake, 
When  for  ould  Ireland's  sake 
We  a  true  part  did  take, 

Soggarth  aroon ! 

JOHN   BANIM, 


THE  VISION  OF  SIB  L^UKFAL. 
PBU.DIW  TO  Past  Fnm. 
OvtB  hfs  kejn  the  mosing  oi^cuUst, 

Bc^sniog  doubtfully  and  tar  away. 
Pint  lets  his  fln^ra  wander  as  tiie^  list, 

Aod  bailds  a  bridge  from  DreamUmd  tor  Ui  laj; 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  hii  loved  inBtnunait 

Oivefl  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  hla  tfanw, 
First  gneeaed  by  faint  auroral  flnahea  smt 

Along  the  wavering  vlata  of  his  drean. 

Not  only  aronnd  onr  infancy 

Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendora  Ue; 

Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot. 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  It  not. 
Over  our  manhood  bend  the  lUea; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  Uvea 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  Benedicite; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  BLouta  the  inspiring  sea. 
Eartli  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  ns : 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  comer  to  die  in, 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  Bhrivea 
us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 
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For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  paj, 

BubbleH  nc  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking: 

'T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

'T  is  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking ; 

No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  surainer; 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  j)erfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there  's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creatni-e's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  fluttei-H  and 

sings; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest. — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Xow  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year. 
And  whatever  of  life  liath  ebbed  awa; 
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Gomes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it; 
We  are  happy  now  because  Qod  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by : 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 
Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing! 


Joy  eoinos,  p'ief  ^oes,  wo  know  not  how ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  ui)ward  striving; 
T  is  as  easv  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 

'T  is  the  natural  way  of  living: 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed. 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 
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y 
The  soul  partakes  tlie  a^ason's  youth, 

And  tbe  Rulpliuroun  riftH  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neatli  a  sileure  pure  and  smooth, 
Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 
What  wonder  if  Kir  Launfal  now 
Iiemenil)er  llie  keeping  of  Lis  vow? 

I'.MiT  First. 

"Mv  golden  fpurs  now  hrtng  to  mo, 
Aud  bring  to  uie  nij'  ricliPHt  mail, 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  sejireh  of  the  Holy  (Irail : 

Hhiill  never  a  ited  for  me  bi>  spread. 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  Im  under  my  head, 

Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep; 

Uere  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep, 

And  iwpchanee  there  may  come  a  vision  true 

Ere  day  ei-eate  the  world  anew." 
Blowly  Kii'  Launfal'seyes  grew  dim; 
Bluiidter  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him, 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  Hew. 
The  civwH  liaiti<ed  over  by  twos  and  threes, 
In  the  pool  drowsed  the  eatlle  up  to  their  knees, 

The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 

The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year. 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees : 
The  eastle  alone  in  the  lundseape  lay 
Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  gray ; 
'T  was  the  pi-oudest  hall  in  the  North  Countree, 
And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be, 
Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degi-ee; 
Summer  iM'sieged  it  on  every  side. 
But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaults  defied; 
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She  could  not  scale  fhe  chilly  wall, 
Though  around  it  for  leagues  her  pavilimis  tall 
Stretched  left  and  right 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  si^t; 
Green  and  broad  was  every  tent, 
And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang; 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang. 
Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knij^t. 
In  his  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so  bright 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered  all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  over  its  wall 

In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers  long, 
And  binding  them  all  in  one  biasing  sheaf. 

Had  cast  them  forth;  so,  young  and  strong, 
And  lightsome  as  a  locust  leaf. 
Sir  Launfal  flashed  forth  in  his  maiden  mail. 
To*  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

It  was  morning  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree, 
And  morning  in  the  young  knight^s  heart; 
Only  the  castle  moodily 
Rebuffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free, 

And  gloomed  by  itself  apart ; 
The  season  brimmed  all  other  things  up 
Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitcher-plant's  cup. 

As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  darksome 
gate. 

He  was  'ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the  same, 
Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he  sate; 

And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launful  came; 
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The  suiitihiDe  weot  out  of  liia  soul  with  a  thrill, 
The  flssh  'iieath  his  armor  'gan  shrink  and  cran'l, 

And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 
Like  a  frozen  waterfall; 
For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  statnre, 
Ras|)ed  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature. 
And  seeuied  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  moro, — 
Ko  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 
The  lejier  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust : — 
"  Itetter  to  me  the  poor  man's  ciust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  [MJor, 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door: 
That  ia  uo  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold; 
He  gires  only  the  worthless  gold 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty; 
But  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  mite, 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, — 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite. — 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  ontstretdies  its  eager  palms; 
For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To   the    soul    that   was   starving    in    darkness 
before." 

I'KELrnE  TO  Taut  SEroND, 
Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain 
peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old ; 
On  oi»en  wold  and  hilltop  bleak 
It  had  gathered  ail  the  cold, 
And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  cheek; 
Tt  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
Prom  the  tinleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare; 
IV  — 12 
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The  little  brook  heard  it,  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  conld  house  him  wioter-proof ; 
All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars; 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  crypt, 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze; 
Sometimes  the  i^oof  no  fretwork  knew 
But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  throu^,  and 

here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush  tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops. 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one : 
No  mortal  builder's  most  nire  device 
Could  match  this  Aviiiter  palace  of  ice; 
'T  was  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  sei-ene  tliroii<jh  the  summer  day. 
Each  fleetinjij  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost, 
Had  been  niimickcMl  in  fairy  masonry 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

Within  the  hall  ai'e  sonj]j  and  laughter; 

The  cheeks  of  Christnms  glow  red  and  jolly, 
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Ami  siiroutinj;  is  evprv  mrljel  nnd  rafter 

With  lifilitsome  gri-en  of  lv_v  imd  liollv; 
Tlii-ouyh  tlie  (lpe[i  gulf  of  tlic  cliininoy  wide 
Wiillows  llie  Yule-log's  roaring  tide; 
Tbe  broiid  flame  pennons  droop  and  flap 

And  belly  and  tap  as  a  flag  in  the  wind; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 

Hunted  tu  death  in  its  gallerii's  blind ; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  awa.v  as  in  fear, 
Go  threading  the  soot  forest's  tangled  darks 

Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 
Rut  tiie  wind  without  was  eager  and  sharp; 
Of  Sir  Launfal'g  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp, 
And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  Btrings, 
Singing  in  dreary  monotone 
A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own, 
Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess. 
Was  "Shelterless,  shelterless,  shelterless.'" 
The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like  a  torch 
As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from  the  porch, 
And  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all  night 
The  great  hall  fire,  so  cheery  and  bold. 
Through  the  window  slits  of  the  castle  old, 
Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 
Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 
I'.VBT  Second. 
Thehb  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree. 
The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly; 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak. 

For  the  wearer  Winter  its  ahroad  had  spun ; 
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A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 
From  hiB  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold 
snn; 
Again  it  was  morning,  bnt  shrunk  and  cold. 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

Sir  Launfal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate, 

For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate: 

An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 

He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy  Grail. 

Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss, 

1^0  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  crow; 

But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sigh  he  wore, 

The  badge  of  the  suflFering  and  the  poor. 

Sir  Launfal's  raiment  thin  and  spare 

Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbM  air. 

For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas-time; 

So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime. 

And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  cold  and  snow 

In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long  ago. 

He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 

O'er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and  small. 

Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  one. 

He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun, 

As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 

To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass. 

The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the  shade, 

And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  played, 

And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

"  For  Chrisf  s  sweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms :  " — 

The  happy  camels  may  roach  the  spring. 

But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  grewsome  thing. 
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The  leper,  lank  as  tlie  ratn-blaDched  bone, 
That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  us  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northevn  seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 
And  Sir  Launfal  said, — "  I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 
Thoa  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, — 
Thou    also    hast    bad    the    world's    buffets    and 

acorns,— 
And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 
The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side: 
Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me; 
Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee!  " 
Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 

And  looked  at  Sir  Lannfal,  and  straightway  he 
Eemembei'ed  in  what  a  haughtier  guise 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie. 
When  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust: 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crnat. 
He  bwke  the  ice  on  the  sti-eamlet'a  brink, 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink ; 
'TwaB  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

'Twas  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl, — 
Yet  with  fine  wlieaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed. 

And  'twas  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty 
soul. 
As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 
A  light  shone  round  about  the  place; 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 
But  stood  l)efore  liiin  glorified, 
SfaiDiDg  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
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As  the   pillar   that   stood   by   the   Beavtifd 

Gate,— 
Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  tte 

pine. 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  Lannfal  as  snows  on  tke 

brine, 
That  mingle  their  softness  and  qniet  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  npon ; 
And  the  voice  that  was  softer  than  silence  8aid>- 
''  Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 
In  many  climes,  without  avail, 
Thon  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Orail : 
Behold,  it  is  here, — ^this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 
This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept  indeed 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need* 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound : — 
"  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found ! 
Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall, 
T^et  it  be  the  spider's  banquet-hall ; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail." 

The  castle  gate  stands  open  now. 
And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall 
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Ab  the  hang-bird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bongh; 

No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall. 
The  summer's  long  eiege  at  last  is  o'er: 
When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at  the  door, 
She  entered  with  him  in  disguise, 
And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise; 
There  is  no  spot  she  loves  ao  well  on  ground; 
She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year  round ; 
The  meanest  serf  on  Bir  Ijaunfal's  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  fommand; 
And  there  's  no  poor  man  in  ILe  North  (,'ountree 
But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 

JAMES   KUSSBLL   LOWELL. 


THE    SIHTl^R   OF    C'HAUITY. 

She  once  was  a  lady  of  honor  and  wealth ; 
Bright  giowed  in  ber  features  the  roses  of  health; 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of  gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  pprf ume  from  every  fold : 
Joy  revelled  around  her,  love  shone  at  her  side, 
And  gay  was  her  smile  as  the  glance  of  a  bride; 
And  light  was  her  step  in  the  mirth-sounding  hall, 
When  she  heard  of  the  daughters  of  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace, 
That  called  her  to  live  for  her  suffering  race; 
And,  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home, 
Rose  quickly,  like  Mary,  and  answered,  "I  come." 
She  put  from  her  person  the  trappings  of  pride, 
And  passed  from  her  home  with  the  joy  of  a  bride, 
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Nor  wept  at  the  threshold  as  onward  slie  moved.— 
For  her  heart  was  on  Are  In  the  cause  it  aitprored. 

Lost  ever  to  fashioo,  to  vanity  lo»t, 
That  beauty  that  once  was  ttie  ttoug  .ind  tlift  tonst. 
No  more  in  the  ball-room  that  tigui-t-  we  meet. 
But  gliding  at  dusk  to  the  wretch's  retreut. 
FoT^t  in  the  halls  is  that  high-»ouuding  uiiine, 
Fop  the  Sister  of  Charity  hlusliea  at  fame : 
Forgot  are  the  claims  of  hei-  I'k-lies  uud  bii-lb. 
For  she  barters  for  hearen  the  glui-,r  of  ciirtli. 

Those  feet,  that  to  music  could  griicofiill.v  iHoye.J 
Now  bear  her  alone  on  the  mission  of  lore; 
Those  bands,  that  once  dangled  the  perfniae  and 

gem. 
Are  tending  the  helpless,  or  lifted  for  them; 
That  voice,  that  once  echoed  the  aong  <4  Ae  vaii^ 
Now  whispeiv  relief  to  the  bosmn  <rf  pain ; 
And  the  hair  that  was  sfaiaing  with  diamond  and 

pearl, 
la  wet  with  the  teare  of  the  penitent  girl. 

Tier  down-bed,  a  pallet — her  trinkets,  a  bead; 
Uer  lustre — one  taper,  that  serves  her  to  read ; 
Her  sculpture — the  crucifix  nailed  by  her  bed; 
Her  paintings— one  print  of  the  thom-crown^d 

head; 
Her    cushion — the    pavement    that    wearies    her 

knees; 
Her  music — the  psalm,  or  the  sigh  of  disease: 
Tlip  delicate  lady  lives  mortified  there. 
And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and  prayer. 
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Yet  not  to  tlie  service  of  heart  and  of  miDd 
I  Are  tlie  cares  of  tliat  heaven-miuded  virgin  con- 
fined: 
Like  Iliiu  wboni  sLe  loves,  to  tbe  mausions  of  ^rit-f 
She  hasten  with  the  tidings  of  joj  and  relief. 
She  strengthens  the  weary,  ahe  conifortH  the  weak, 
And  Bdft  IB  her  voice  in  the  ear  of  the  sick; 
Where  want  and  affliction  ou  mortals  attend, 
The  Sister  of  Charity  there  is  a  friend. 

Unshrinking  where  pestilence  scatters  his  breath, 
Like  an  au{|;el  she  moves,  mid  tbe  vapors  of  death ; 
Where   rings   the   loud   musket,  and   dashes   the 

sword, 

Unfearing  she  walks,  for  she  follows  her  Lord. 
How  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  each  plague- tainted 

face, 

\V'ith  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace; 
How  kindly  Khe  dresseH  eath  suffering  limb, 
For  she  sees  in  tbe  wounded  the  image  of  Him. 

Behold  her,  ye  worldly!  behold  her,  ye  vain! 
"Who  shrink  from  the  pathway  of  virtue  and  pain ! 
Who  yield  up  to  pleasure  your  uights  and  your 

days, 

Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise. 
Te  lazy  philosophers,  self-seeking  men; 
Ye  fireside  philanthi-opistH.  great  at  the  pen; 
How  stands  in  the  lialiiuce  your  eloquence  weighed 
With   the   life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-born 

maid? 

GERALD   JOSEPH    GHEFFIN. 


WHAT  I  LIVE  FOB. 

I  Lira  for  those  who  love  me^ 

WhoK  hearts  are  kind  and  tm^ 
For  hearen  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  waits  mj  spirit,  too ; 

For  all  the  ties  that  bind  me, 

For  all  the  tasks  assigned  me, 

And  bright  hopes  left  behind  me. 

And  good  that  I  can  do. 

I  live  to  learn  their  story 
Who>e  suffered  for  m;  sak^ 

To  emulate  their  i^ory,  • 
And  follow  in  their  wake; 

Bards,  patriots,  martyrs,  sages. 

The  noble  of  all  ages. 

Whose  deeds  crown  hlstorr's  page^ 
And  Time's  great  rolnme  mate 

I  liTe  to  bold  communion 

With  all  that  is  divine, 
To  feel  there  is  a  union 

'Twiit  Nature's  heart  and  mine; 
To  profit  hy  affliction, 
Beap  truths  from  fields  of  fiction, 
And,  wiser  from  conviction, 

Fulfil  each  grand  design. 

I  live  to  hail  that  season. 
By  gifted  minds  foretold. 

When  men  shall  role  by  reason. 
And  not  alone  by  gold ; 
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Wheii  man  to  iuud  uiiited. 
And  every  wrong  thing  righted, 
The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted 
Ab  Eden  was  of  old. 


I  live  for  those  whc»  love  me, 

Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true, 
For  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  waits  my  spirit  too; 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  i-esistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

GEOHGB  LINN.GUS  BANKS. 


IP  WE  HAD  BUT  A  DAY. 

Wb  should  fill  the  hours  with  the  sweetest  things, 
If  we  had  but  a  day; 
should  drink  alone  at  the  piireat  springs 

In  our  upward  way; 
should  love  with  a  lifetime's  love  in  an  boar, 
If  the  hours  were  few; 
We  should  rest,  not  for  dreams,  but  for  fresher 
power 
To  be  and  to  do. 

We  should  guide  our  wayward  or  wearied  wills 

Hy  the  clearest  light; 
We  should  keep  our  eyes  on  the  heavenly  hills, 

If  they  lay  in  sight; 
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We  should  trample  the  pride  and  the  diaconteiit 

Beneath  our  feet; 
We  ahonld  take  whatever  a  good  Gk>d  aent. 

With  a  trost  complete. 

We  ahonld  waste  no  moments  in  weak  regret, 

If  the  day  were  bnt  one; 
If  what  we  remember  and  what  we  forget 

Went  ont  with  the  snn; 
We  ahonld  be  from  onr  clamorons  selves  set  free» 

To  work  or  to  pray, 
And  to  be  what  the  Father  wonld  have  na  be^ 

If  we  had  bnt  a  day. 

If  ABY  LOWS   DICKINaON. 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room^ 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold: 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What   writest   thou?"    The   vision    raised   its 

head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answered,     "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one?  "  said  Abou.    "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
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The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blessed, — 
And  lo!   Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest! 

LEIGH    HUNT. 


LOVE. 


If  suddenly  upon  the  street 
My  gracious  Saviour  I  should  meet. 
And  he  should  saj',  "  As  I  love  thee. 
What  love  hast  thou  to  offer  me?  " 
Then  what  could  this  poor  heart  of  mine 
Dare  offer  to  that  heart  divine? 

His  eye  would  pierce  my  outward  show. 

His  thought  my  inmost  thought  would  know: 

And  if  I  said,  "  I  love  thee,  Lord,^' 

He  would  not  heed  my  spoken  word, 

Because  my  daily  life  would  tell 

If  verily  I  loved  him  well. 

If  on  the  day  or  in  the  place 
Wherein  he  mot  me  face  to  face, 
My  life  could  show  some  kindness  done, 
Some  purpose  formed,  some  work  begun 
For  his  dear  sake,  then  it  were  meet 
Love's  gift  to  lay  at  Jesus'  feet. 

CUAULES   FRANCIS   RICHARDSON. 


SUNDAY  MOBNIKG  HELLS. 
Fbou  the  near  city  cornea  the  clang  of  bells: 
Their  hnndied  jarring  diverae  tones  combine 
lu  one  faint  miety  harmony,  ns  fiDo 
As  the  soft  note  yon  winter  robin  swells. 
What  if  to  Thee  in  thine  influitj 
These  maltiform  and  many-coloi-eil  crocds 
Beem  but  the  r^ie  man  vrape  as  miisqners'  weeds 
Boond  the  one  'living  truth   thou   givest  him— 

Thee? 

What  if  these  varied  forma  that  worship  ^on^ 
Being  heart-worriiip,  reach  thy  perfect  ear 
Bat  as  a  monotone,  complete  and  clear, 
Of  which  the  music  is,  through  Chrisfi  Mune^ 

love? 
Forever  rising  in  sublime  increase 
To  "  Glory  in  the  highest, — on  earth  peace  "T 

DINAB  M.  MULOCK  CEAIE. 

SABBATH   HYMN   OS   THE   MOUNTAINS. 
Praise  ye  the  T^ordl 
Not  in  the  temple  of  shapeliest  monld, 
Polished  with  marble  and  gleaming  with  gold, 
Piled  upon  pillars  of  slenderest  grace, 
Bnt  here  in  the  blue  sky's  luminons  face, 
Praise  ye  the  Lord! 
190 
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Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 
Not  where  the  organ's  melodions  wave 
Dies  'neath  the  rafters  that  narrow  the  nave, 
But  here  with  the  free  wind's  wandering  sweep, 
Here  with  the  billow  that  booms  from  the  deep, 

Praise  ye  the  Lord! 

Praise  ,ve  the  Lord! 
Not  where  the  pale-faced  multitude  meet 
In  the  sweltering  lane  and  the  dun-visaged  stpeet, 
But  here  where  bright  ocean,  thick  sown  with 

green   isles. 
Feeds  the  glad  eye  with  a  harvest  of  smiles, 

Praise  je  the  Lord! 

Praise  ye  the  Ixird! 
Here  where  the  Htrength  of  the  old  granite  Ben 
Towers  o'er  the  gi-eenswarded  grace  of  the  glen, 
Where  the  birch  flings  its  fragrance  abroad  on  the 

hill. 
And  the  bee  of  the  heather-bloom  wandei-ti  at  will, 

Praine  ye  the  Lord! 

Praiw  ye  the  Ixird! 
Here  where   the  loch,  the  dark  mountain's  fair 

daughter. 
Down   the  red  scaur  flings  the   white-atreaming 

water. 
Leaping  and  tossing  and  swirling  forever, 
Down  to  the  bed  of  the  smooth-rolling  river, 
Praise  ye  the  Ixird! 

Praise  ye  the  Lord! 
Not  where  the  voice  of  a  preacher  instructs  you. 
Not  where  the  hand  of  a  mortal  conducts  you. 
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Bat   where   the   bright  mlkin    in    Bcripture  of 

glory 
BUuEODB  creatiOD'8  miraculous  etory, 
Praiae  je  the  Lord  I 

Praise  ye  the  Lord!  ' 
The  wind  end  the  TelUn,  the  Btm  and  tbe  rifcr, 
Weaving  a  tissoe  of  wonden  forever; 
The  mead  end  the  mooDtaiii,  the  floarer  and  tte 

tree, 
What  ia  their  pomp,  bat  a  virion  of  the^ 

Wonderfnl  Lord? 

Praise  ye  the  Lord! 
Kot  in  the  aqnare-iiewn,  many-tieced  pll^ 
Not  in  the  long-drawn,  dira-shadowed  alale^ 
Bat   where   the  bri^t   world,   with   age  MWpr 

hoary, 
Flaahes  her  bri^tneaa  and  thandwa  Ua  gfogr. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord! 

JOHN  STDABT  I 


THE  SABBATH  MORNING. 

With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom, 

That  slowly  wakea  while  all  the  fields  are  still! 

A  soothiDg  calm  on  every  breeue  is  borne; 

A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rill ; 

And  echo  answei^  softer  from  the  hill; 

And  sweeter  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn: 

The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 

Hail,  tight  serene!    hail,  sacred  Sabbath  mom! 

The  rooks  float  silent  by  in  airy  drove; 

The  sun  a  placid  yellow  lustre  throws; 
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The  gales  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove 
Have  hushed  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repose 
The  hovering  raclt  of  t-louds  forgets  to  move, — 
So  smiled  that  day  when  the  first  morn  arose! 

JOHN    UiYDEIN. 


THE    POOR 


FROM   "THE  SABBATH, 


How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hushed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wi-eath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  faded  flowers, 
That  yestermorn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze; 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear.^the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas 
The  blackbird's  note  cornea  mellower  from  the 

dale; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  dee|i-worn  glen; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  circling  smoke 
O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 
With    dovelike    wings    Peace    o'er    yon    village 

broods; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
IV— 13 
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StopSy  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on 

man. 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free^ 
Unheedfnl  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large; 
And  as  his  stiff,  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doomed 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ;  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board;  screened  from  the  wintm^ 

cold 
And  summer's  heat  by  neighboring  hedge  or  tree; 
But  on  this  day,  imbosomed  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  Ood — ^not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  covered  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side, 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots;  and  while  he  thus  surveys, 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hox)e. 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end, 

JAMES  GRAHAME. 
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THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  SOUL. 
Slkep,  sleep  to-day,  tonuenting  earea, 

Of  earth  and  folly  boru ; 
Ye  shall  not  dim  tLe  light  that  streams 

From  this  celestial   mom. 

To-moi'i'ow  will  be  time  enough 

To  feel  jour  harsh  control; 
Ye  shall  not  violate,  this  day, 

The  Sabbath  of  my  houI. 

Sleep,  sleep  forever,  guilty  thoughts; 

Let  fires  of  vengeance  die; 
And,  pnrged  from  sin,  may  1  behold 

A  God  of  purity ! 

ANNA  L^TITIA  BARBACLD. 


VESPER  HYMN. 
\ow,  on  sea  and  laud  descending. 

Brings  the  night  ita  peace  profound: 
I^et  our  vesper  hymn  !«  blending 

With  the  holy  calm  around. 
Soon  as  dies  the  sunset  glory, 

Stars  of  heaven  shine  oat  above, 
Telling  still  the  ancient  story — 

Their  Creator's  changeless  love. 
Now,  our  wants  and  bui-dens  leaving 

To  hia  care  who  cares  for  all. 
Cease  we  fearing,  cease  we  grieving; 

At  his  touch  our  burdens  fall. 


] 
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As  the  darkness  deepens  o'er  ns^ 

Lo!  eternal  stars  arise; 
Hope  and  Faith  and  Love  rise  glorioii% 

Shining  in  the  Spirif  s  skies. 

SAMUBL  LONGimXOW. 


VESPER  HYMN, 

The  day  is  done;  the  weary  day  of  thon^t  and 

toil  is  pasty 
Soft  falls  the  twilight  cool  and  gray  on  tiie  tired 

earth  at  last : 
By  wisest  teachers  wearied,  by  gentlest  friends 

oppressed, 
In  thee  alone,  the  sonl,  ontwom,  refreshment 

finds,  and  rest.  , 

Bend,  Gracious  Spirit,  from  above,  like  these 
overarching  skies. 

And  to  thy  firmament  of  love  lift  up  these  long- 
ing eyes ; 

And,  folded  by  thy  sheltering  hand,  in  refuge  still 
and  deep, 

Let  blessed  thoughts  from  thee  descend,  as  drop 
the  dews  of  sleep. 

And  when  refreshed  the  soul  once  more  puts  on 

new  life  and  power; 
Oh,  let  thine  image,  Lord,  alone,  gild  the  first 

waking  hour ! 
Let  that  dear  Presence  dawn  and  glow,    fairer 

than  morn's  first  ray, 
And  thy  pure  radiance  overflow  the  splendor  of 

the  day. 
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So  in  the  hastening  even,  so  in  the  coming  mom, 
\Mien  deeper  slumber  shall  be  given,  and  fresher 

life  be  bom, 
Khine  out,  true  Light!  to  guide  my  way  amid  that 

deepening  gloom, 
And  rise,  O  Morning  Star,  the  first  that  dayspring 

to  illume! 

I   cannot  dread  the  darkness  where  thou  wilt 

watch  o'er  me. 
Nor  smile  to  greet  the  sunrise  unless  thy  smile  I 

Creator,  Saviour,  Comforter!  on  thee  my  soul  is 

cast ; 
At  mom,  at  night,  in  earth,  in  heaven,  be  thou  my 

First  and  Last ! 

ELIZA   SCUDDER. 


AMAZING,  BEAUTEOUS  CHANGE! 

Amazing,  beauteous  change! 

A  world  created  new! 

My  thoughts  with  transport  range. 

The  lovely  scene  to  view; 

In  all  I  trace, 

Saviour  divine, 

The  word  is  thine, — 

Be  thine  the  praise! 

See  crystal  fountains  play 
Amidst  the  burning  sands; 
The  river's  winding  way 
Shines  through  the  thirsty  lands; 


Nev  gnuM  ia  seen, 

And  o'er  the  meadi 

Its  carpet  npreads 

Of  liylng  green. 
Where  pointed  brambles  grew, 
Intwined  with  horrid  thorn, 
Ga;  flowera,  forever  new, 
The  painted  fields  adorn, — 

The  bliuhi&g  rose 

And  lily  ther^ 

In  ncion  fair, 

Their  sweets  disclose. 
Where  the  bleah  mountain  stood 
All  bare  and  disarrayed. 
See  the  wide-branching  wood 
Diffoee  its  gratefai  shade; 

Tall  cedars  nod, 

And  oaks  and  pines. 

And  elms  and  vines 

Confess  thee  Qod. 
The  tyrants  of  the  plain 
Their  savage  chase  give  o'er, — 
No  more  they  rend  the  slain. 
And  thirst  for  blood  no  more; 

But  infant  hands 

Fierce  tigers  strolte, 

And  lions  yoke 

In  flowery  bands. 
O,  when,  Almighty  Lord! 
ShaU  tht^se  glad  things  arise. 
To  verify  thy  word, 
And  bless  oar  wandering  eyes? 
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That  earth  may  raise, 
With  all  its  tonguea, 
United  songs 
Of  ardent  praise. 

I'HILIP  DODUIttDCE. 


THE   WORD. 

0  Word  of  God  incarnate, 

O  Wisdom  from  on  high, 
O  Truth  unchanged,  unchanging, 

0  Light  of  oui"  dark  sky; 
We  praise  thee  for  the  radiance 

That  from  tlie  hallowed  page, 
A  lantern  to  our  footsteps, 

Bbines  on  from  age  to  age. 

The  Church  from  tliee,  her  Master, 

Received  the  gift  divine; 
And  still  that  light  she  lifteth 

O'er  all  the  earth  to  shine. 
It  is  the  golden  casket 

Where  gems  of  truth  are  stored; 
It  is  the  heaven-drawn  picture  ■ 

Of,  thee,  the  living  Word. 

It  floateth  like  a  banner 

Before  God's  host  unfurled; 
It  shineth  like  a  beacon 

Above  the  darkling  world; 
It  is  the  chart  and  compass 

That  o'er  life's  surging  sea. 
Mid  mists  and  rocks  and  quicksands, 

Btill  guide,  O  Christ,  to  thee. 


I 
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■Oh,  makfe  th.v  Churt'li.  dear  Saviour, 

A  lamp  of  bomlRlied  gold, 
To  bear  before  the  natitMUi 

Thy  tme  light,  u  of  old. 
CIti,  teach  thy  wandering  pUgrima 

By  tliiB  their  path  to  trace, 
Till,  cloadB  and  daitoiesa  ended, 

Th'Sj  see  thee  face  to  face. 

WIUJAH  WALBHAK  HOW. 


THE  CHIMES  OF  ENOLA17D. 

Thb  chimes,  the  diimes  of  HoQiertand, 

Of  England  green  and  old. 
That  ont  from  fane  and  ivied  tower 

A  thonaand  yean  have  tolled ; 
How  g^oriouB  mast  their  mtuic  be 

As  breaks  the  hallowed  day,    . 
And  calleth  with  a  aeraph'ji  voice 

A  nation  np  to  pray ! 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a  thousand  tales. 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time; 
ADd  rin^  a  thousand  memories 

At  vesper,  and  at  prime! 
At  bridal  and  at  burial, 

For  cottager  and  king, 
Those  chimes,  those  glorious  Christian    chimes, 

How  blessedly  they  ring! 

Those  chimes,  those  chimes  of  Motherland, 

Upon  a  Cbnstmas  mom. 
Outbreaking  as  the  angels  did, 

For  a  Redeemer  bom! 
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How  merrilv  they  call  afar. 

To  cot  and  baron's  hall, 
With  holly  decked  and  mistletoe, 

To  keep  the  festival! 

The  chimes  of  Bnglnnd,  bow  they  peal 

Prom  tower  and  Oothic  pile, 
Where  hymn  and  swelling  anthem  flU 

The  dim  cathedral  aisle; 
Where  windows  bathe  the  holy  light 

On  priestly  heads  that  falls, 
And  stains  the  florid  tracery 

Of  banner-dightcd  walla! 

.And  then,  those  Easier  bells,  in  spring, 

Those  glorious  Easter  chimes! 
How  loyally  they  hail  thee  round. 

Old  Queen  of  holy  times! 
From  hill  to  hill  like  sentinels, 

Responsively  they  cry. 
And  sing  the  rising  of  the  Lord, 

From  vale  to  mountain  high. 

I  love  ye,  chimes  of  Motherland, 

With  all  this  soul  of  mine. 
And  bless  the  Lord  that  I  am  sprung 

Of  good  old  English  line: 
And  like  a  sou  I  sing  the  lay 

That  England's  glory  tells; 
For  she  is  lovely  to  the  Lord, 

For  you,  ye  Christian  bells! 

And  heir  of  her  historic  fame. 
Though  far  away  my  birth, 
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Thee,  too,  I  love,  my  ForesMand, 

The  joy  of  all  the  earth ; 
For  thine  thy  mother's  voice  shall  b^ 

And  here,  where  God  is  king, 
With  English  chimes,  from  Christian  spizes^ 

The  wilderness  shall  ring. 

ABTHUB  CLBVBLAND  COXM. 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  CHOIR. 

I  HAVE  fancied,  sometimes,  the  Bethel-bent  beam. 
That  trembled  to  earth  in  the  patriarch's  dream, 
Was  a  ladder  of  song  in  that  wilderness  rest. 
From  the  pillar  of  stone  to  the  blue  of  the  blest, 
And  the  angels  descending  to  dwell  with  ds  here, 
"Old  Hundred,''  and  "Corinth,"  and  "CSiina," 
and  "Mear," 

"  Let  us  sing  to  God's  praise,"  the  minister  said. 
All  the  psalm-books  at  once  fluttered  open  at 

*'  York  " ; 
Sunned  their  long  dotted  wings  in  the  words  that 

he  read. 
While  the  leader  leaped  into  the  tune  just  ahead, 
And  politely  picked  up  the  key-note  with  a  fork; 
And  the  vicious  old  viol  went  growling  along 
At  the  heels  of  the  girls,  in  the  rear  of  the  song.^ 

All  the  hearts  are  not  dead,  not  under  the  sod, 
That  those  breaths  can  blow  open  to  heaven  and 

God! 
Ah,  "  Silver  Street "  flows  by  a  bright  shining 

road, — 
Oh,  not  to  the  hymns  that  in  harmony  flowed, — 
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But  the  sweet  liumiin  psalma  of  the  old-fashioned 

choir, 
To  the  girl  that  saDg  alto — the  girl  that  sang  oirl 

Oh,  I  need  not  a  wing^ — bid  no  genii  come 
With  a  wonderful  web  from  Arabian  loom, 
To  bear  me  again  up  the  river  uf  Time, 
When  the  world  was  in  rliythm,  and  life  waa  ita 

rhyme — 
Where  the  streams  of  the  yeara  flowed  bo  uoise- 

leas  and  narrow, 
That  acTOss  it  there  floate<]  the  song  of  the  spar- 
row— 

For  a  sprig  of  green  caraway  t-arries  me  there, 
To  the  old  village  c-hnrch,  and  the  old  village 

choir. 

Where  clear  of  the  floor  my  feet  slowly  swang, 
And  timed  the  sweet  pulse  of  the  praise  that  they 

Bung. 
Till  the  glory  aslant  from  the  afternoon  snn 
Seemed  the  rafters  of  gold  in  God's  temple  began! 

f  Yon    may    smile    at    the    nasals  of  old  Deacon 

Brown, 

I  Who  followed  by  scent,  till  he  ran  the  tane  down; 
t  And  dear  Hister  Green,  with  more  goodness  than 

graee, 
\  Bose  and  fell  on  the  tunes  as  she  stood  in  her 

place, 

E  And  where  "  Coronation  "  exultingly  flows. 
I  Tried  to  reach  the  high  notes  on  the  tips  of  her 

toes! 
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To  the  land  of  the  leal  they  have  gone  with  thei! 

song, 
Where  the  choir  and  the  chorus  together  belong. 
Oh  be  lifted,  ye  gates!    Let  me  hear  them  again— 
BlessM  song,  blessed  singers !   forever,  Amen  I 

BENJAMIN  F.  TAYLOR. 


A  LANCASHIRE  DOXOLOGY. 

"Some  cotton  has  lately  been  imported  into  Faning- 
don,  where  the  mills  have  been  closed  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  people,  who  were  previously  in  the  deepest 
distress,  went  out  to  meet  the  cotton  :  the  women  wepi 
over  the  bales  and  kissed  them,  and  finally  sang  the  Dox- 
ology  over  them." — Spectator  of  May  14, 1863. 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 
Praise  him  who  sendeth  joy  and  woe. 
The  Lord  who  takes,  the  Lord  who  gives, 
O,  praise  him,  all  that  dies,  and  lives. 

He  opens  and  he  shuts  his  hand, 
But  why  we  cannot  understand: 
Pours  and  dries  up  his  mercies'  flood, 
And  yet  is  still  All-perfect  Good. 

We  fathom  not  the  mighty  plan, 
The  nivsterv  of  God  and  man; 
We  wonion,  when  afllictions  come, 
We  only  sulfer  and  are  dumb. 

And  when,  the  tempest  passing  by. 
He  gleams  out,  sunlike  through  our  sky. 
We  look  up,  and  through  black  clouds  riven 
We  I'ecognize  the  smile  of  Heaven. 
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Ours  is  no  wisdom  «t  the  wise, 
We  liave  uo  deep  pliilosopliiee; 
Childlike  we  take  botli  kisa  and  rod, 
For  lie  who  loveth  knowcth  God. 

DINAH  M.  ML'LOCK  CBAIK. 


REBECCA'S    HYMN. 

FBOM    "  IVAMHOB." 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  limd  of  bondage  came, 
Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  tlie  astonished  lands, 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow: 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands 

Returned  the  flery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen, 
And  Ziou's  daughters  poured  their  lays, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  ania7,e, 

Forsjiken  Israel  wanders  lone: 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways. 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But,  present  still,  though  now  unseen! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  O.  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night. 
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Be  Thoo,  \oDg*uSeriufi,  slow  to  wrath, 
A  barning  and  u  Bbicing  light! 


Oor  harps  ire  left  t^  Babel'i  ■ 

The  ^ranfs  jest,  the  Gentile's  BO«nt; 
No  censer  roand  oor  altar  beanos, 

And  mate  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  horn. 
Bot  ThoQ  hast  said,  "  The  blood  of  gaatt 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  vill  not  priae; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  bomble  thon^t. 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrlflee." 

snt  wAuiiB  mxnx. 

THE  BOOK  OP  GOD. 
Tht  thoo^tB  are  here,  mj  Qod, 

Expressed  in  words  dirine, 
The  ntterance  of  beaTenly  Upa 

In  ever?  sacred  line. 

Across  the  ages  they 

Have  peached  ns  from  afar, 
Than  the  bright  gold  more  golden  thej. 

Purer  than  purest  star. 

More  durable  they  stand 

Than  the  eternal  hills; 
Far  sweeter  and  more  musical 

Tban  music  of  earth's  rills. 

Fairer  in  their  fair  hues 

Than  the  freah  flowers  of  earth, 

More  fragrant  than  the  fragrant  climes 
Where  odors  have  their  birth. 
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Each  word  of  tliine  a  gem 

From  the  celestial  miues. 
A  BDnbeani  from  that  hol.y  heaveo 

Whei-e  holy  sunlight  ahiDeu. 

Thine,  thine,  this  book,  though  given 
In  man's  poor  human  speech, 

Telling  €>f  things  unseen,  unheard, 
Beyond  all  human  reaeh. 

Ko  strength  it  craves  or  needs 
From  this  world's  wisdom  vain; 

No  filling  up  from  human  wells, 
Or  auhlunary  rain. 

No  light  from  sons  of  time, 
Nor  brilliance  from  its  gold; 

It  sparkles  with  its  own  gliid  light, 
As  in  the  nges  old. 

A  thousand  hammers  keen, 
With  flei'j  forte  and  strain, 

Brought  down  on  it  in  rage  and  hate, 
Have  struck  this  gem  in  vain. 

Against  this  sea-swept  rock 
Ten  thousand  storms  their  will 

Of  foam  and  rage  have  wildly  spent; 
It  lifts  its  calm  face  still. 

It  standeth  and  will  stand, 

Without  or  change  or  age. 
The  word  nf  majesty  and  light, 

The  church's  heritage. 


HORATIUS  BONAR, 
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TFP1  HBBTl 


Thb  elder  folic  ehook  hands  at  la>^ 

Down  seat  by  seat  the  signal  pamed. 

Ta  simple  -ways  like  oara  nnnsed, 

Half  solemniEed  and  half  amiued,' 

With  long-drnwn  breath  and  fdtm^  my  | 

His  sense  of  glad  relief  expressed. 

Outside,  the  hills  If^  varm  in  son; 

The  cattle  In  the  meadov-ma 

Stood  half-leg  deep;  a  single  Mid 

The  green  repose  above  as  stirred. 

"  What  part  or  lot  have  yon,"  he  said^ 

"  In  these  dull  rites  of  drowsy-headT 

Is  silence  vorship?    Seek  it  whoe 

It  soothes  with  dreams  the  summer  air; 

Not  in  this  close  and  mde-benebed  hall, 

Bnt  where  soft  lights  and  shadows  Call, 

And  all  the  alow,  sleep-walking  honrs 

Qlide  soandless  over  grass  and  flowers! 

From  time  and  place  and  form  apart, 

Itn  holy  {ground  the  human  heart, 

Nor  ritual-bound  nor  templeward 

Walks  the  free  spirit  of  the  Lord! 

Our  common  Master  did  not  pen 

His  followers  up  from  other  men; 

His  service  liberty  indeed, 

He  built  no  cliurch,  he  framed  no  creed; 

But  while  the  saintly  Pharisee 

Made  broader  his  phylactery, 

As  from  the  synagogue  was  seen 

The  dusty-sandalled  Nazarene 
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Through  ripening  cornflehls  lead  tUe  way 
Upon  the  awful  Sabbath  day, 
His  sonuoDs  were  the  healthful  talk 
That  shorter  made  the  mouutain-walk. 
His  wayside  texts  were  flowers  and  bir<l», 
Where  mingled  with  his  gracious  words 
The  rustle  of  the  tamarisk- tree 
And  ripplewaah  of  Galilee." 


"  Thy  words  are  well,  O  friend,"  I  said; 
"  Unmeasured  and  unlimited. 
With  noiseless  slide  of  atone  to  stone. 
The  mystic  Church  of  God  has  grown. 
Invisible  and  silent  stands 
The  temple  never  made  with  hands. 
Unheard  the  voices  still  and  small 
Of  its  unseen  confessional. 
He  needs  no  special  place  of  prayer 
Whose  hearing  ear  is  everywhere; 
He  brings  not  back  the  childish'daya 
That  ringed  the  earth  with  stones  of  praise, 
Roofed  Karaak's  hall  of  gods,  and  laid 
The  plinths  of  l'bila?'8  colonnade. 
Btill  less  he  owns  the  selfish  good 
And  sickly  growth  of  solitude, — 
The  worthless  grace  that,  out  of  sight, 
Flowers  in  the  desert  anchorite; 
Dissevered  from  the  suffering  whole, 
Love  hath  no  power  to  save  a  soul. 
Not  out  of  Self,  the  origin 
And  native  air  and  soil  of  sin, 
The  liring  waters  sjuing  and  (low, 
The  trees  with  leaves  of  healing  grow. 
IV  — 14 
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'^  Dream  not,  O  friend,  because  I  seek 

This  qniet  shelter  twice  a  week, 

I  better  deem  its  pine-laid  floor 

Than  breezy  hill  or  sea-sung  shore; 

But  nature  is  not  solitude; 

She  crowds  us  with  her  thronging  wood; 

Her  many  hands  reach  out  to  us. 

Her  many  tongues  are  garrulous ; 

Perpetual  riddles  of  surprise 

8Ue  offers  to  our  ears  and  eyes; 

8he  will  not  leave  our  senses  stilly 

But  drags  them  captive  at  her  will ; 

And,  making  earth  too  great  for  heaven. 

She  hides  the  Giver  in  the  gi\'en. 

'^  And  so  I  find  it  well  to  come 

For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room. 

For  here  the  habit  of  the  soul 

Feels  less  the  outer  world's  control ; 

The  strength  of  mutual  purpose  pleads 

Moi'e  earnestly  our  common  needs; 

And  from  the  silence  multii)lied 

By  those  still  forms  on  either  side. 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 

Falls  off  and  leaves  us  God  alone. 

"  Yet  rarely  through  the  charmed  i*epose 
Unmixed  the  stream  of  motive  flows, 
A  flavor  of  its  many  springs, 
The  tints  of  earth  and  sky  it  brings; 
In  the  still  waters  needs  must  be 
Some  shade  of  human  sympath3'; 
And  here,  in  its  accustomed  place, 
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I  look  on  luemorv'e  dearest  face; 
The  blind  by-sitter  giiecneth  DOt 
What  shadow  haunta  that  vacant  spot; 
No  ejea  save  mine  alone  can  see 
The  love  wlierewith  it  welcomes  me! 
And  still,  with  those  alone  my  kin, 
In  donbt  and  weakness,  want  and  sin, 
I  bow  my  head,  my  heart  I  bare 
As  when  that  face  was  living  there, 
And  strive  (too  oft,  alas!  in  vain) 
The  peace  of  simple  tnist  to  gain, 
Fold  fancy's  restless  wiujrs,  and  lay 
The  idols  of  my  heart  away. 


"  Welcome  the  silence  all  unbroken, 

Nor  less  the  words  of  titnesB  spoken,^ 

Such  golden  words  as  hers  for  wlioiii 

Our  autumn  flowers  have  just  made  room; 

\Mioae  boiwful  utterance  through  and  thntugft 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  blew; 

Who  loved  not  leas  the  earth  that  light 

Fell  on  it  from  the  heavens  in  sight. 

But  saw  in  all  fair  forma  more  fair 

The  Eternal  beauty  mirrored  there. 

Whose  eighty  years  but  added  grace 

And  saintlier  meaning  to  her  face, — 

The  look  of  one  who  bore  away 

Glad  tidings  from  the  hills  of  day, 

While  all  our  hearts  went  forth  to  meet 

The  coming  of  her  beautiful  feet! 

Or  haply  liers  whose  pilgrim  tread 

Is  in  the  paths  where  Jesus  led ; 

Who  dreams  her  childhood's  Sabbath  dream 
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By  Jordan's  nil  low -shaded  stn?nm. 

And,  of  the  liyiims  of  Lope  and  faith. 

Sung  bf  the  iiioDks  of  Na7,ni-elli. 

Hears  pioTis  clIiocs,  in  tlic  call 

To  prayer,  trom  Moslem  mlnanui  mi, 

Bepeating  where  His  woriu  were  muigtl 

The  lenon  that  her  Uaster  taoglitv 

Of  vhom  ED  elder  Sil^l  gave, 

The  prophecieB  of  Cimue'e  cave! 

"  I  ask  no  organ's  eoQllesB  Ixeatli 

To  drone  the  themei  <rf  lifta  ^aA  ilnaffc, .  ■ 

No  altar  candle-lit  by  day, 

"So  ornate  wordsman'e  rtietoric-pla^, 

No  cool  philosophy  to  te*ch 

Its  bland  andacities  of  ^>eeclL 

To  doable-tasked  idolatm. 

Themselves  their  gods  and  wordUKte^^ 

No  pulpit  hammered  by  tiie  fist 

Of  lond-asserting  dogmatist, 

Who  borrows  for  the  hand  of  love 

The  smoking  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught. 

What  work  the  later  schoolmen  wrought; 

I  reverence  old-time  faith  and  men, 

But  God  is  near  us  now  as  then ; 

His  force  of  love  is  atill  unspent. 

His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent; 

And  still  the  mf  asure  of  our  needs 

Outgrows  the  cramping  bounds  of  creeds; 

The  manna  gathered  yesterday 

Already  savors  of  decay ; 

Doubts  to  the  world's  child-heart  unknown 
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Qiiestiuii  IIS  now  from  st.ir  nnd  stooe; 
Too  little  or  too  murli  we  know. 
And  sight  is  swift  and  faitb  is  slow; 
The  power  is  lost  (o  self-decpive 
With  shallow  forms  of  inakp-lw! ieve. 
We  walk  lit  hif;h  nooii,  and  the  bells 
Call  to  a  thonsnud  oracIeH, 
But  the  sound  deafens,  and  the  light 
Is  stron^i-  than  our  dazzled  sight; 
The  letters  of  the  sacfed  Book 
Glimmer  and  swim  beneath  our  look; 
Still  stniKn'Ps  in  the  A^je's  breast 
With  deepening  agony  of  quest 
The  old  entreaty :    '  Art  thou  He, 
Or  look  we  for  the  Christ  lo  be?' 


"God  should  be  most  where  man  is  least 

So,  whei-e  ia  neither  church  nor  priest, 

And  never  rag  of  forui  or  ci-eed 

To  clothe  the  nakedness  of  need,— 

Where  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet, — 

I  turn  my  bell-unsumnioned  feet; 

I  lay  the  critic's  glass  aside, 

I  tread  upon  my  lettered  pi-ide, 

And,  lowest -sea  ted,  testify 

To  the  oneness  of  humanity; 

Confess  the  universal  want. 

And  share  whatever  Ilcjiven  may  grant. 

Fie  tindeth  not  who  seeks  his  own. 

The  soul  is  lost  that  'a  saved  alone. 

Not  on  one  favored  foreliejid  fell 

Of  old  the  fire-fonfiiied  miracle. 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 


The  baptism  of  the  Hoi,?  Ghost ; 
Heart  ansn-ers  heart : 
The  bleniling  lioes  of  pi-ayer  aspire; 
'Where,  in  my  unme.  meet  two  or  three,' 
Oor  Lord  hath  said,  •  1  there  will  I 
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The  feeling  which  is  evideDce 

That  verr  near  ahout  ns  Ilea 

The  realm  of  spiritual  niyateriea. 

^le  sphere  of  the  BU[iertial  [lovers 

Impinges  on  this  world  of  ours. 

The  loT  and  dark  horizon  lifts, 

To  light  tho  sL'ouii;  terror  shifts; 

The  breaili  of  a  diviner  air 

Blows  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer: — 

That  all  onr  son-ow,  paiu.  and  doubt 

A  great  I'ompassiou  clasps  about, 

And  law  and  fp)odness,  love  and  force. 

Are  wedded  fast  beyond  divorce. 

Then  duty  leaves  to  love  its  task, 

The  beggar  Self  forgets  to  ask ; 

With  smile  of  trust  and  folded  hands, 

The  passive  soul  in  waiting  stands 

To  feel,  as  flowers  the  sun  and  dew, 

The  One  true  Life  its  own  renew. 

"  So,  to  the  calmly  gathered  thought 
The  iunermoet  of  truth  is  taught, 
The  mystery  dimly  understood. 
That  Io\*e  of  God  is  love  of  good, 
And,  chiefly,  its  diviuest  trace 
In  Him  of  Nazareth's  holy  face; 
That  to  be  saved  is  only  this, — 
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Salvation  fi-oui  our  HelflsliDess, 

From  more  tlian  elemcntiil-fivi', 

The  soul's  unaanctified  desire, 

From  sin  itself,  and  not  the  pain 

That  warns  us  of  its  i-haflng  chain; 

That  worship's  deeper  tueaning  liea 

In  mercy,  and  not  sairifice, 

Kot  proud  humilities  of  sense 

Aad  posturing  of  penitence, 

Bat  love's  unforced  obedience; 

That  Book  and  Church  and  Hiiy  nrc  pivpn 

For  man,  not  God, — -for  earth,  not  heaven, — 

The  blessed  means  to  holiest  ends. 

Not  masters,  but  btmifinant  friends; 

That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar, 

The  king  of  some  i-emoter  star, 

ListeDing,  at  times,  with  flattered  ear. 

To  homage  wrung  from  selfish  fear, 

Itut  here,  amidftt  the  poor  and  blind. 

The  bound  and  sulfering  of  our  kind. 

In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  p-e  pray, 

Life  of  our  life,  He  lives  to-day," 

JOHN   GREENLE^r   WHITTIKR. 


THE  LIVING  TEMPLE. 

Not  in  the  world  of  light  alone. 
Where  God  has  built  his  blazing  throne, 
Nor  yet  alone  in  earth  below, 
WitJj  belted  seas  that  come  and  go, 
And  endless  isles  of  sunlit  green, 
Is  all  thy  Maker's  glory  seen; 
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Look  In  upon  t!)  v  wondrous  frame,— 
Eternal  wiBdoui  still  the  siiiup! 


The  Bmootb,  Hoft  air  with  [lulso-Iike  vraveB 
Flows  manUTii-ing  tUrfiuj;li  itB  hidden  cuvea. 
Whose  BtreatDs  of  brighteniuj;  purple   rush, 
J^red  with  a  new  and  livelier  lilush, 
While  all  theii-  burden  of  deni.v 
Tbe  ebbing  cnt'i-ent  stealn  away. 
And  red  with  Nature's  flame  tliev  start 
From  the  warm  fotintalDB  of  tbe  beart. 

No  reat  that  throbbing  alara  majr  aak^ 
Forever  qaivering  o'er  hia  taak, 
While  far  and  wide  a  criiliiaoa  jet 
Leaps  forth  to  fill  the  woven  net 
Which  in  Qnonmbered  crossing  tides 
The  flood  of  bnming  life  diridea, 
Then,  kindling  each  decaying  part, 
Creeps  back  to  find  the  throbbing  heart. 

Bnt  warmed  with  that  nncbanging  flame 
Behold  the  outward  moving  frame, 
Its  living  marbles  jointed  strong 
With  glistening  band  and  silvery  thong, 
And  linked  to  reason's  guiding  reins 
B.r  myriad  rings  in  trembling  ehaina, 
Each  graven  with  the  threaded  zone 
Which  claims  it  as  the  Master's  own. 

See  liow  yon  beam  of  seeming  white 
Is  braided  out  of  seven-hued  light. 
Yet  in  those  lucid  globes  no  ray 
By  any  chance  shall  break  astray. 
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Hark,  how  tbe  rolling  surge  of  tuound, 
Arches  and  spirals  cirtling  round, 
Wakes  the  hushed  spirit  through  thine  ear 
With  music  it  is  heaven  to  hear. 

Then  mark  the  cloven  sphere  that  holds 
All  thought  in  its  myslerious  folds, 
That  feels  sensation's  faintest  thrill. 
And  flashes  forth  the  sovereign  will ; 
Think  on  the  stormy  world  that  dwells 
Locked  in  its  dim  and  cli]sterin<;  cells! 
The  lightning  gleams  of  power  it  sheds 
Along  its  hollow  glassy  threads! 

O  Father!  grant  thy  love  divine 
To  make  these  mystic  temples  thine! 
When  wasting  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapiied  the  leaning  walls  of  life, 
When  darkness  gathers  over  all, 
And  the  last  tottering  pillars  fall, 
Take  the  poor  dust  thy  mercy  warms, 
And  mould  it  into  heavenly  forms! 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


OP    HYM    THAT    TOGYDER    WYLL    SERVE 
TWO  SIAYBTKRS. 
i  is  and  voyde  of  reason 
Whiche  with  one  hounde  tendyth  to  take 
Two  barys  in  one  instant  and  season; 
Rightso  is  he  that  wotde  undertake 
nym  to  two  lordes  a  servaunt  to  make; 
For  whether  that  he  be  lefe  or  lothe. 
The  one  he  shall  displease,  or  ela  Ixithe. 
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A  fole  also  he  it  withonteo  doatc, 
And  in  hia  porpoee  aothly  bl>-ndyd  sore. 

Which  doth  estende  labour  or  go  aboute 
To  aetre  god,  aod  atoo  hiH  wretohyd  store 
Of  worldly  rycbes:  for  as  1  Bayde  before. 

He  that  tender  will  two  maysters  serve 

Shall  one  displease  and  nat  his  love  <: 

For  he  that  with  one  honiid^  wol  take  also 
Two  harys  togytlier  in  one  inetiiDt 

For  the  moste  parte  doth  the  both  two  forgo, 
And  if  he  one  have:  harde  it  is  and  skaot 
And  that  blynd  fble  mad  and  ignorant 

Tliat  draweth  thre  boltia  atons*  in  one  bowe 

At  one  marke  shall  abote  to[o]  high  or  td{o] 
lowe.    ■ 

He  that  his  mynde  aettyth  god  traly  to  aerrc, 
And  hia  aayntea :  this  worlde  aettynge  at  iMm|^t 

Shall  for  rewarde  ererlaBtynge  joy  deaerfe. 
Bat  in  thJa  worlde  he  that  aettyth  hla  thoi^ 
All  men  to  please,  and  in  favour  to  be  bron^t, 

Must  lout  and  lurke,  flater,  laude,  and  lye : 

And  cloke  in  knarys  coanseyll,  though  it  fals  be. 

Wherfoi-c  1  may  prove  by  these  examples  playne 
That  it  ia  better  more  godly  and  plesant 

To  leve  this  mondayne  casualte  and  payne 
And  to  thy  maker  one  god  to  be  servaant. 
Which  whjle  thou  lyvest  shall  nat  let  the  want 

That  thou  desyrest  justly,  for  thy  syrvyee. 

And  than  after  gyve  the,  the  joyea  of  Paradyse. 

From  the  Oerman  or  SEBASTIAN    BRANDT, 
TrsDslBtion  ot  ALEXANDER    BASCLAT, 
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RELIGION  AND  DOCTRINE. 

He  stood  before  tlie  Sanliedriui; 

The  scowling  rabliin  gazed  at  liim ; 

He  recked  not  of  their  praise  or  blaiue; 

There  was  no  fear,  there  waa  no  shame 

For  one  upon  whose  dazzled  e.ves 

The  whole  world  poured  its  vast  surprise. 

The  open  heaven  was  far  too  near. 

His  first  day's  light  too  sweet  and  clear, 

To  let  him  waste  his  new-gained  ken 

On  the  hate-ciouded  face  of  men. 


I 


But  still  they  questioned.  Who  art  thou? 
What  hast  thou  been?    What  art  thou  now? 
Thou  art  not  he  who  yesterday 
Sat  here  and  begged  beside  the  way. 
For  he  was  blind. 

And  I  am  he; 
For  I  teas  blind,  but  Jiow  I  see. 

He  told  the  story  o'er  and  o'er ; 
It  was  his  full  heart's  only  lore; 
A  prophet  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Had  touched  his  sightless  eyes  with  clay, 
And  made  him  see.  who  had  1>een  blind. 
Their  words  passed  by  him  like  the  wind 
WTiich  raves  and  howls,  but  cannot  shock 
^L         The  hundred  fathom-rooted  rock. 

H         Their  th 
H         They  coi 


Their  threats  and  fury  all  went  wide; 
They  could  not  touch  his  Hebrew  pride; 
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Their  sneen  at  Jesua  and  his  band," 
Namelen  and  homeless  in  tlie  land. 
Their  boasts  of  Moses  and  hie  Lord, 
All  could  not  change  him  b^*  one  word. 

/  know  not  what  thin  man  may  be, 
Sinner  or  aamt;  iut  as  for  mr. 
One  thing  I  knoto,  that  I  am  ha 
Who  once  ioaa  bWnd,  and  now  I  Me. 

They  vere  all  doctors  of  renown. 
The  great  men  of  a  famous  tovn, 
With  deep  brows,  wrinkled,  Iwoad,  k»d  vk 
Beneath  thtir  wide  phylaeteiiea;  * 
The  wisdom  of  the  Elast  was  theirs. 
And  honor  crowned  their  t\Vree  halza ; 
The  man  the;  jeered  and  laof^ied  to  mmmb 
Was  anleamed,  poor,  and  hnnftly  bora; 
Bnt  he  knew  better  far  than  thecr 
What  came  to  him  that  Sabbath  d^; 
And  what  the  Christ  had  done  for  him. 
He  knew,  and  not  the  Sanhedrim. 

JOHN    HAT. 


RABBI  BEN  EZRA. 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  beat  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 

Who  saith,  "  A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  Qod:  see  all,  nor  be 
afraid  I " 
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Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 

Youth  sighed,  "  Which  rose  make  ours, 
Which  lilv  leave  and  then  as  best  recall? " 

Not  that,  admiring  stars. 

It  yearned,  "  Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars ; 
Mine  be  some  figui*ed  flame  which  blends,  tran- 
scends them  all ! " 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears. 

Annulling  youth's  brief  years, 
Do  I  remonstrate — folly  wide  the  mark! 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 

Low  kinds  exist  without. 
Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed. 

Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast: 

Such  feasting  ended,  then 

As  sure  an  end  to  men; 
Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?     Frets  doubt  the 
maw-crammed  beast? 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  That  which  doth  provide 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive! 

A  sx)ark  disturbs  our  clod; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 
Who  gives,  than  of  His  tribes  that  take,  I  must 
believe. 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
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Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand,  but  go! 

Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  gmdge 
the  throe! 

For  thence — a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks — 
Shall  life* succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail: 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me: 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink 
i'  the  scale. 

What  is  he  but  a  brute 
Whose  flesh  hath  soul  to  suit, 
Whose   spirit   works   lest  arms   and    legs    want 
play? 
To  man,  propose  this  test — 
Thy  body  at  its  best. 
How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on   its  lone 
way? 

ft 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use: 

I  own  the  Past  profuse 
Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn : 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole. 

Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once,  "  How  good  to 
live  and  learn?  " 

ISot  once  boat  "  Praise  be  Thine! 
I  see  the  whole  design, 
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I,  who  saw  Power,  shall  see  Love  perfect  too: 

Perfect  I  call  Thy  plan : 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man! 
Maker,    remake,    complete — I    trust   what   Thou 
Shalt  do!" 

For  pleasant  is  this  flesh; 

Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 
Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest: 

Would  we  some  prize  might  hold 

To  match  those  manifold 
Possessions  of  the  brute — ^gain  most,  as  we  did 
best! 

Let  us  not  always  say, 
"  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 
I   strove,   made  head,  gained  ground   upon   the 
whole ! " 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings. 
Let  us  cry,  "  All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than 
flesh  helps  soul ! " 

Therefore  I  summon  age 

To  grant  youth's  heritage. 
Life's  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its  term : 

Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 

A  man,  for  aye  removed 
From  the  developed  brute;  a  God  though  in  the 
germ. 

And  I  shall  thereupon 
Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 
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Once  more  ou  my  adventure  brave  and  new: 

Fearleis  and  unperplesed, 

Wben  I  wage  battle  next. 
What  Teapobs  to  select,  what  armor  to  indue. 

Yotith  ended,  I  shall  try 

My  gain  or  loss  thereby; 
Be  the  fire  ashes,  what  survh'es  ii 

And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 

Give  life  its  praise  or  blame : 
Young,  all  lay  Id  dispute;  I  shall  know,  tma$ 
old. 

For  note,  vhen  evening  Bbats, 

A  certain  moment  cats 
The  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the  fl^ay: 

A  whisper  from  the  west 

Shoots — "  Add  this  to  the  rest. 
Take  it  and  tiy  its  worth:  here  dies  anotbear  dajK.* 

Bo,  still  within  this  life, 

Tboagh  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 
Let  me  discern,  compare,  prononnce  at  last, 

"  This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main, 

That  acquiescence  vain : 
The  Future  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved  the 
Past." 

For  more  is  not  reserved 

To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 
To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  to-day : 

Here,  work  enough  to  watch 

Ttie  Master  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  tlie  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  tme 
play. 
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As  it  was  better,  youth 
Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Toward   making,   than   repose   on   aught   found 
made; 
So,  better,  age,  exempt 
From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 
Further.    Thou  waitedst  age;  wait  death  nor  be 
afraid ! 

Enough  now,  if  the  Right 
And  Good  and  Infinite 
Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand  thine 
own, 
With  knowledge  absolute, 
Subject  to  no  dispute 
From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel 
alone. 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 

Severed  great  minds  from  small. 
Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Past ! 

Was  I,  the  world  arraigned. 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdained. 
Bight?    Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace 
at  last! 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate. 
Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive: 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 

Match  me :  we  all  surmise. 

They,  this  thing,  and  I,  that:    whom  shall  my 

soul  believe? 
IV  — 16 
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Not  on  the  vnlgar  inaas 

Called  "woik,"  must  eentence  pass.  Tl 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  pri»S~ . ' 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand,  •^^^) 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 
Found  Btrai^twaj  to  its  mind,  coald  valoe  in  • 
trice: 

Bnt  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  pinmb. 
Bo  passed  in  making  up  the  main  acconnt; 

All  inatincts  immatui-e, 

All  purposes  ansure. 
That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  vet  swelled  tto 
man's  amoont: 

Thoaghts  liardlf  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  th^ong^  language  ai^  w- 

caped; 
All  I  conld  never  be. 
All,  men  ignored  in  me, 
This,   I   was  worth    to  Qod,  whose    wheel    the 
pitcher  shaped. 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel, 

That  metaphor!  and  feel 
Why  time  spina  fast;  why  passive  lies  our  clay, — 

Thou,  to  whom  foola  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 
"Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past  gone, 
seize  to-day ! " 

Fool!    All  that  is,  at  all, 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 
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Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee. 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 
Time's  wheel  runs  baek  or  stops ;  Potter  and  clay 
endure. 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

*)f  plastic  circnmstance, 
This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldat  fain  arrest: 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  thy  soul  its  bent. 
Try   thee   and    turn    thee   forth,   sufficiently    iui- 
pressed. 

What  though  tiie  earlier  grooves 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 
Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press? 

What  though,  about  thy  rim, 

Scuil-things  in  order  grim 
Grow  otit,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress? 

Look  not  thou  down,  but  up! 

To  uses  of  a  cup. 
The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash,  and  trumpet's  peal, 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow. 

The  Master's  lips  aglow! 
Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou 
with  earth's  wheel? 

But  I  need,  now  as  then. 
Thee,  God.  who  mouldest  men ; 
And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst, 
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Did  I—to  the  irbeel  of  life 
,      Wltli  ihapes  and  colors  rife, 
Bound  diuily — mistake  my  end,  to   slake  Tby 
tiUrat: 

So,  take  and  use  Thy  work  \ 
Amend  vhat  flaws  may  Inrk, 
What  strain  o*  the  stuff,  what  warpiogs  past  the 
aim! 
My  times  be  in  Thy  hand ! 
Perfect  the  cop  as  planned ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the 
Bame! 

BOBERT  BBOWNIKO. 


THE  BELIGION  OF  HDDIBBAS. 

FBOH  "  HnDlBBAS,"  PAST  I. 

He  waa  of  that  Btobbom  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant; 
Snch  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gnn; 
J>ecide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery. 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation 
A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
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For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick; 
That  with  moi*e  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong  than  others  the  right  way; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to; 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 
As  if  they  worehipped  God  for  spite; 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 

SAMUEL  BUTLEB. 


THE  PROBLEM. 

I  LIKE  a  church ;  I  like  a  cowl ; 
I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul; 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles; 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 
Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 
^Mllch  I  could  not  on  me  endure? 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  onicle: 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old; 
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The  litanies  of  natiotiE  i-auie, 

Lite  the  volcano's  tongue  of  Hame, 

Up  from  the  bnming  core  below. — 

The  canticles  of  lore  und  woe. 

The  band  that  roonded  Peter's  drane. 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Bnae^ 

Wroof^t  in  a  sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  Qod  he  conld  not  free; 

He  bnilded  better  than  he  knev; — 

The  cimscions  stone  to  be&nt?  grew. 

Knoveet  thoo  what  wove  yon.  woodMrd^  a 
Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  lueastT 
Or  how  the  flsh  ontbnilt  her  lAell, 
Painting  with  mom  each  annoal  cellT 
Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 
To  her  old  leaves  new  myrfadsT 
Sncb  and  so  grew  these  hoi;  piles, 
Whilst  loTO  and  terror  laid  tin  ttlcB. 
Eartb  proudly  wears  tlie  Parthenon, 
As  the  best  gem  opon  her  zone ; 
And  Morning  opes  with  baste  her  lids. 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids; 
O'er  England's  abbeys  benda  the  sky, 
As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye; 
For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere, 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air; 
And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place. 
Adopted  thein  into  her  race, 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass ; 
Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass. 
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The  passive  Master  lent  bis  hand 

To  the  vast  Soul  that  o'er  him  planned; 

And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrine 

Bestrode  the  trites  that  knelt  within. 

Kver  the  flery  I'entecost 

Girds  with  one  Hauie  the  conntless  host, 

Trances  the  heart  through  thanting  choirs, 

And  through  the  pricBt  the  mind  inspires. 

The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 

Was  writ  on  tallies  yet  unbroken; 

The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told, 

In  groves  of  oak,  or  fanes  of  gold. 

Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 

Still  whispei's  to  the  willing  mind. 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 

I  know  what  say  the  fathers  wise, — 

The  Rook  itself  Ijefore  me  lies, — 

Old  Chrysostom,  best  Augustine, 

And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  line, 

The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mines, 

Taylor,  the  Shakesi)eare  of  divines. 

His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 

I  see  his  cowIM  portrait  dear; 

And  yet.  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 

1  would  not  the  good  bishop  he. 


ON  AN  INFANT 

WBtCH  DIED  BEPOBE  BAPTISM. 

"  Bi^  rath»r  than  be  called,  s.  child  of  God," 
Death  whisporetl ! — with  ass^utiug  nod, 
ItB  heed  DpOQ  its  motber'B  breast. 

The  baby  boved,  vltiioiit  d 
Of  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Blest 

Posoonnor,  not  inheritor. 

UMUH.  TATLOR  < 


WHAT  WAS  HIS  CBEEDT 
"  BaUgion  relatea  to  life,  Mid  the  life  <rf  nll^on  is  to  fc 

good."— SwiDXItBOBO. 

Hb  left  a  ]oad  of  anthracite 

In  front  of  a  poor  woman's  door, 
When  the  deep  snow,  frozen  and  white, 
Wrapped    street    and    square,    moantain    and 
moor. 
That  was  his  deed. 

He  did  it  well. 
"  What  was  his  creed?  " 
I  cannot  tell. 

Bleesed  "  in  his  basket  and  his  store," 

In  sitting  down  and  rising  ap; 
When  more  he  got,  he  gare  the  more. 

Withholding  not  the  crust  and  cnp. 
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He  took  the  lead 

In  each  good  task. 
"  What  was  his  creed?  *' 

I  did  not  ask. 

His  charity  was  like  the  snow, 

Soft,  white,  and  silent  in  its  fall; 
Not  like  the  noisy  winds  that  blow 
From  shivering  trees  the  leaves, — a  pall 
For  flowers  and  weed. 

Drooping  below. 
"  What  was  his  creed?  " 
The  poor  may  know. 

He  had  great  faith  in  loaves  of  bread 

For  hungry  people,  young  and  old, 
Hope  he  inspired;  kind  words  he  said 
To  those  he  sheltered  from  the  cold. 
For  we  should  feed 
As  well  as  pray. 
"  What  was  his  creed?  " 
I  cannot  say. 

In  words  he  did  not  put  his  trust ; 

His  faith  in  words  he  never  writ; 
He  loved  to  share  his  cup  and  crust 
With  all  mankind  who  needed  it. 
In  time  of  need 

A  friend  was  he. 
"  What  was  his  creed?  " 
He  told  not  me. 

He  put  his  trust  in  heaven,  and  he 
Worked  well  with  hand  and  head; 
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And  what  he  gave  in  cliarity 
Sweeteoed  Ms  sleep  and  daily 
Let  OB  take  beed, 
For  life  is  brief. 
What  wao  his  creed — 
What  hU  belief? 

ANONTM0DB..1 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  TOAD. 


Down  deep  in  the  hoilov,  ho  damp  and  ao  etU, 

Where  oaka  are  b;  Ivy  o'ergrown. 
The  gra;  moaa  and  lichen  creep  over  tbe  biobM, 

Lying  loose  oo  a  ponderoos  atone. 
Now  within  this  boge  stone,  like  a  king  m  bis 

throne, 
A  toad  has  been  sitting  more  yeara   tkan  .ia 

known ; 
And,  strange  as  it  seems,  yet  he  constantly 

deems 
The  world  staQding  still  while  he*B  dreaming 

his  dreams, — 
Does  this  wonderful  toad  in  his  cheerful  abode 
In  the  innermost  heart  of  that  flinty  old  stone, 
By  the  gray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  o'ergrown. 


Down  deep  in  the  hollow,  from  morning  till 

night. 
Dun  shadows  glide  over  the  ground, 
Where  a  watercourse  once,  as  it  sparkled  with 

light, 
Turned  a  ruined  old  mili-wheel  around: 
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Long  jears  have  passed  by  since  ita  bed  became 

dry, 
And  the  trees  grow  so  close,  scarce  a  glimpse 

of  the  sky 
Is  seen  in  the  Uollow,  so  dark  and  so  damp. 
Where  the  glow-worm  at  noonday  is  trimming 

his   lamp. 
And  hardly  n  sound  from  the  thicket  around. 
Where  the  rabbit  and  squiri-el   leap  over  the 

ground. 
Is  heard  by  the  toad  in  his  spacious  abode 
In  the  innermost  heart  of  that  ponderous  stone. 
By  the  gray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  o'ergrown, 

Down  deep  in  that  hollow  the  bees  never  come, 

Tlie  shade  is  too  black  for  a  flower; 
And    jewel-winged    birds    with    their    musical 
hum, 
Never  flash  in  the  night  of  that  bower; 
But  the  cold-blooded  snake,  in  the  edge  of  the 

brake. 
Lies  amid  the    rank    grass,    half  asleep,  half 

awake; 
And  the  ashen-white  snail,  with  the  slime  in 

ifa  trail, 
Moves  wearily  on  like  a  life's  tedious  tale. 
Yet  disturbs  not  the  toad  in  his  spacious  abode. 
In  tlie  innermost  heart  of  that  flinty  old  stone. 
By  the  gray-haired  mosa  and  the  lichen  o'ergrown. 

Down  deep  in  a  hollow  some  wiseacres  sit. 
Like  a  toad  in  his  cell  in  the  stone; 

Around  them  in  daylight  the  blind  owlets  flit, 
And  their  creeds  are  with  ivy  o'ergrown; — 
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^eir  fltream    may  go    drj,    and    the    wheetii 

cease  to  ply. 
And  their  glimpses  be  few  of  the  sun  and  the 

sfcy, 
Still  they  hug  to  flierr  breast  every  tinie-him 

ored  guest, 
And  ^lunilicr  and  doze  in  inglorious  rost;         jH 
For  uo  progress  they  find  in  the  wide  Bi^ri^^f 

of  mind, 
And  the  irorld  '8  standing  still  with  aU  of  tiMr 

kind; 
Contented  to  dwell  deep  down  in  the  well^ 
Or  move  like  a  snail  in  tiie  crost  4^  his  tbeiO, 
Or  live  like  the  toad  in  his  narrow  abode. 
With  their  sooto  closely  wedged  in  a  thick  wall  of 

stone, 
By  the  grt^  weeds  of  prejadice  rankly  o'ergrown. 

UBBICCA  8.  NICBWA 


HER  GREED. 

8he  stood  before  a  chosen  few, 
With  modest  air  and  eyes  of  bine ; 
A  gentle  creature,  in  whose  face 
Were  mingled  tendernesB  and  grace. 

"  Ton  wish  to  join  our  fold,"  they  said : 
"  Do  you  believe  in  all  that's  read 
From  ritual  and  written  creed, 
Essential  to  our  human  need?  " 

A  troubled  look  was  in  her  eyes; 
She  answered,  as  in  vague  surprise. 
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As  though  the  sense  to  her  were  dim, 
"  I  only  strive  to  follow  Him." 

They  knew  her  life ;  how,  oft  she  stood,   * 
Sweet  in  her  guileless  maidenhood. 
By  dying  bed,  in  hovel  lone. 
Whose  sorrow  she  had  made  her  own. 

Oft  had  her  voice  in  prayer  been  heard. 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  singing  bird; 
Her  hand  been  open  in  distress; 
Her  joy  to  brighten  and  to  bless. 

Yet  still  she  answered,  when  they  sought 
To  know  her  inmost  earnest  thought. 
With  look  as  of  the  seraphim, 
"  I  only  strive  to  follow  Him." 

Creeds  change  as  ages  come  and  go; 
We  see  bv  faith,  but  little  know : 
Perchance  the  sense  was  not  so  dim 
To  her  who  *' strove  to  follow  Him." 

SARAH   KNOWLES  BOLTON. 


MY  CREED. 

I  HOLD  that  Christian  grace  alx>unds 
Where  charitv  is  seen ;  that  when 

We  climb  to  heaven,  't  is  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all  else,  named  piety, 
A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence; 
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Where  centre  in  not — can  there  ba  • 
Circomfer^iOBT 

TMb  I  moreover  bold,  and  dare 

Afflrm  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go,— 

Whatever  things  be  eweet  or  fair. 
Love  makeH  them  so. 

Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 

niat  charm  to  rest  Die  noraling  bta^ 
Or  the  sweet  confidence  of  sigha 

And  blushes,  made  withoat  a  vonL 

Whether  the  dauling  and  tin  flaA 
Of  softly  BnmptaoaB  garden  I 

Or  by  some  cabin  door,  a  bosh 
Of  ragged  flowors. 

T  is  not  the  wide  ^ylaeteiy, 

Nor  stnbbom  fast,  nor  stated  ] 
That  make  us  saints:  we  Judge  the  ixcs 

By  what  it  bears. 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  worliB,  on  tbeologic  trost, 

I  know  the  blood  almnt  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust 

ALICB  CAST. 


GIVE  ME  THY  HEART. 

With  echoing  steps  the  worshippers 

Departed  one  by  one; 
The  organ's  pealing  voice  was  stilled. 

The  vesper  hymn  was  done ; 
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The  «hadow  fell  from  roof  und  urch, 

Dim  was  the  incensed  uir. 
One  lamp  aloDe,  with  trembling  ra,v, 

Told  of  the  Presence  there ! 


In  the  dark  church  she  knelt  alone; 

Her  tears  were  falling  fast; 
"  Help,   Lord,"  she  cried,  "  the  Bhudes  of  death 

Upon  my  soul  are  cast! 
Ha?e  I  not  shunned  the  path  of  sin. 

And  chose  the  better  part?" — 
What  voice  came  through  the  sacred  air? — 

"My  ckild,  give  me  thy  heati!  " 

"  Have  not  I  laid  before  thv  shrine 

My  wealth,  O  Lord?  "  she  cried; 
"Have  I  kept  aught  of  geuis  or  gold, 

To  minister  to  pride? 
Have  I  not  bade  youth's  joys  retire, 

And  vain  delights  depart?" — 
But  sad  and  tender  was  the  voice. — 

"  My  child,  give  me  thg  heart! " 

"  Have  1  not,  Lord,  gone  day  by  day 

Where  thy  jMor  children  dwell; 
And  carried  help,  and  gold,  and  food? 

O  I^rd,  thou  know'st  it  well  I 
From  many  a  house,  from  many  a  soul, 

My  hand  bids  care  depart "  ; — 
More  sad,  more  tender  was  the  voice, — 

"My  ckild,  give  me  thy  heart!" 

"  Have  I  not  worn  my  strength  away 
With  fast  and  penance  sore? 
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Have  I  not  watched  and  wept?  "  she  cried; 

"Did  thy  dear  saints  do  more? 
Have  I  not  gained  thy  grace,  O  IiOrd, 

And  won  in  heaven  my  partT" — 
It  echoed  loader  In  her  sonl, — 

"  My  {Mid,  gwe  me  tAy  heart! 

"  For  I  have  lored  tliee  vith  a  lore 

No  mortal  heart  can  show;    > 
A  lore  BO  deep  my  sainta  in  heaven 

Ita  depths  can  never  know: 
Wh«i  pierced  and  wounded  on  tbe  now, 

Man's  sin  and  doom  were  min^ 
I  loved  thee  with  nndylng  lov^ 

Immortal  and  divine! 

"  I  loved  thee  ere  the  skies  were  i^iead ; 

My  Bciiil  bears  all'thy  palna; 
To  gain  thy  love  my  sacred  heart 

In  earthly  shrines  remains: 
Vain  are  thy  ofFerings,  rain  thy  si^s. 

Without  one  gift  divine; 
Give  it,  my  child,  thy  heart  to  me, 

And  it  shall  rest  in  mine!" 

In  awe  she  listened,  as  the  shade 

Passed  from  her  soul  away ; 
In  low  and  trembling  voice  she  cried, — 

"Lord,  help  me  to  obey! 
Break  thou  the  chains  of  earth,  O  Lord, 

That  bind  and  hold  my  heart; 
Let  it  be  thine  and  thine  alone. 

Let  none  with  thee  have  part 
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"  Send  down,  O  Lord,  thy  sacred  fire ! 

Consume  and  cleanse  the  sin 
That  lingers  still  within  its  depths: 

Let  heavenly  love  begin. 
That  sacred  flame  thy  saints  have  known, 

Kindle,  O  Lord,  in  me, 
Thou  above  all  the  rest  forever, 

And  all  the  rest  in  thee." 

The  blessing  fell  upon  her  soul ; 

Her  angel  by  her  side 
Knew  that  the  hour  of  peace  was  come; 

Her  soul  was  purified; 
The  shadows  fell  from  roof  and  arch, 

Dim  was  the  incensed  air, — 
But  peace  went  with  her  as  she  left 

The  sacred  Presence  there! 

ADELAIDE   ANNE  PROCTEIL 


O,    MAY   I   JOIN   THE    CHOIR    INVISIBLE! 

O,  MAY  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like 

stars. 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  minds 
To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven : 

To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
IV  — 10 
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Breathing  a  beaatoom  order  that  controlB 

With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

Bo  we  inherit  that  sweet  purity 

For  which  we  atrnggled,  (ailed,  and  agonized 

~Witii  widening  retrospect  that  bred  despair. 

RebelllooB  fle^  tiiat  woald  not  be  subdued, 

A  viciona  parent  siuuntng  still  its  child, 

Poor  auxiOQS  penitence,  is  quick  dissolved; 

Its  diBcordB  quenched  by  uieeticg  harmonies, 

Die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air. 

And  all  onr  rarer,  better,  truer  xelf , 

That  sobbed  religionsly  in  yearoiog  souf. 

That  watched  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  world, 

Laborioasly  tracing  what  moat  be, 

And  what  may  yet  be  better, — saw  witbia 

A  worthier  image  for  the  sanctoary. 

And  shaped  it  forth  before  the  mttltitnde^ 

Divinely  human,  raising  worship  bo 

To  higher  reverence  more  mixed  with  lore. 

That  better  self  shall  live  till  haman  Time 

Shall  fold  its  evelids,  and  the  human  shy 

Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb. 

Unread  forever. 

This  is  life  to  come, 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us,  who  strive  to  follow. 

May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven, — be  to  other  sonU 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony,  . 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused. 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense! 
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So  Bhall  I  Join  the  choir  invisible. 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

MAHIAN  EVANS  LEWES  rROSS  (Omrgt  Eliol 


O  YET  WE  TRUST  THAT  SOMEHOW 
GOOD. 

FROM  "IN    MEMORIASI,"   I-III. 

O  VET  we  trust  ttmt  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  tinal  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  Ood  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  ia  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  bnt  HubBervea  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

1  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream:  but  what  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

ALFRED,   LOOD  TENNTSON. 
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DAT  BKEAKS. 

What  dost  thou  see,  lone  watcber  on  the  towet,    ' 
Is    the    day    breaking?     Comes    the    wished-tor 

hoar? 
Tell  uH  the  nigan.  nnd  stretch  abroad  thy  hand, 
If  the  brl^t  momii^;  Uawiw  u[i(m  the  IaiuL 

"  Tbe  stars  are  clear  above  me;  scarcely  <we 
Has  dimmed  its  rays  in  revetence  to  the  mm; 
Bat  I  yet  see  on  the  horUon's  rtxga 
Some  fair,  faint  streaks,  as  If  the  ll^t  wotH 

hook  forth  again,  O  watcher  <ni  the  tover^ — 
Tbe  people  wake  and  langalA  for  tile  lia«r; 
Long  have  they  dwelt  in  daitawss,  and  tlicy  piae 
For  the  foil  daylight  that  th«y  know  mtiat  diin& 

"  I  see  not  well, — the  moon  is  cloudy  still, — 
There  is  a  radiance  on  tbe  distant  hill; 
Even  as  I  watch  the  glory  seems  to  grow ; 
Bnt  tbe  stars  blink,  and  tbe  night  breezes  blow.'* 

And  is  that  all,  O  watcher  on  the  tower? 
Look  forth  again;  it  must  be  near  tbe  boor; 
Dost  tbou  not  see  the  snowy  mountain  copes, 
And  tbe  green  woods  beneath  them  on  the  slopes? 

"A  mist  envelops  them;  I  cannot  trace 
Their  outline;  but  the  day  comes  on  apace: 
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The  clouds  roll  up  in  gold  and  amber  flakes, 
And    all    the    stars    grow    diin;  the     morniug 
breakB." 


We  thank  thee,  lonely  watcher  on  the  tower : 
But  look  again,  and  tell  us,  hour  b.v  hour, 
AH  thou  beholdest:  many  of  us  die 
Ere  the  day  comes;  oh,  give  them  a  reply! 

"  I  see  the  hill-tops  now,  and  chanticleer 
Crown  his  prophetic  carol  on  mine  enr; 
I  see  the  distant  woods  and  fields  of  com. 
And  ocean  gleaming  in  the  light  uf  mom." 

Again,  again,  O  watcher  on  the  tower! 

We  thirst  for  daylight,  and  we  bide  the  hour, 

Patient,  but  longing.     Tell  us,  shali  it  l»e 

A  bright,  calm,  glorious  daylight  for  the  free? 

"I  hope,  but  cannot  tell;  I  hear  a  song. 
Vivid  as  day  itself,  and  clear  and  strong. 
As  of  a  lark — young  prophet  of  the  noon — 
Pouring  in  sunlight  his  seraphic  tune." 

What  doth  he  say,  O  watcher  on  the  tower? 
la  he  a  prophet?  does  the  dawning  hour 
Inspire  his  music?     Is  his  chant  sublime. 
Filled  with  the  glories  of  the  future  time? 

"  He  prophesies, — his  heart  is  full ;  his  lay 
Telia  of  the  brightness  of  a  jteaceful  day; 
A  day  not  cloudless,  nor  devoid  of  storm. 
But  sunny  for  the  most,  and  clear  and  warm." 
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We  thank  thee,  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower. 
For  all  thou  tellest.     Sings  he  of  an  hour 
When  error  shall  decay,  and  truth  grow  strong, 
And    light    shall    rule    supreme    and    conquer 
wrong? 

"  He  sings  of  brotherhood  and  joy  and  i)eace, 
Of  days  when  jealousies  and  hate  shall  cease; 
When   war   shall   cease,   and   man's   progressive 

mind 
Soar  as  unfettered  as  its  God  designed." 

Well  done,  thou  watcher  on  the  lonely  tower! 
Is  the  day  breaking?     Dawns  the  happy  hour? 
We  pine  to  see  it ;    tell  us  yet  again 
If  the  broad  daylight  breaks  upon  the  plain? 

"It  breaks!  it  comes!  the  misty  shadows  fly: 
A  rosy  radiance  gleams  upon  the  sky; 
The  mountain-tops  reflect  it  calm  and  clear, 
The  plain  is  yet  in  shade,  but  day  is  near." 

CHARLES    MACKAY. 


MY  HOME. 

TIIANKSOIVIXG     TO     GOD     FOR     A     HOUSE     IX     THE 
GRKEX   TARISII   OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

Whorciu  to  dwell, 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather  proof; 
Under  the  sparros  of  which  I  lie, 

Both  soft  and  drie; 
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Where  thou,  iny  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmlesse  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate; 

Both  void  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  doore 

Is  worn  by  the  poore. 
Who  hither  come  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall 

And  kitchen  's  small ; 
A  little  butterie,  and  therein 

A  little  bvn, 
Which  keeps  my  little  loafe  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  sticks  of  thorn  or  briar 

Make  me  a  Are, 
Close  by  whose  loving  coals  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confesse  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  bee 

There  placed  by  thee; 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  messe 

Of  water-civsse, 
Which  of  thy  kindness  thou  hast  sent; 

And  my  content 
Makes  those  and  mv  beloved  beet 

Moiv  sweet. 
'T  is  thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltlesse  mirth. 
And  giv'st  me  wassaile  bowles  to  drink. 
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Spiced  to  tlie  brink. 
Lord,  't  is  thy  plenty-dropping  band 

Tbat  HOiles  my  land. 
And  gives  me  for  my  bushel  sownej 

Twice  ten  for  one. 
Thou  mak'st  my  teeming  hen  to  lay 

Her  egg  each  day, 
Besides  my  healtiiful  ewes  to  bear' 

Me  twins  each  yeare; 
The  while  the  cou<liiit»i  of  my  kine 

Ban  creanie  for  vine. 
All  tiiese  and  better  thon  doet  a^wl 

Me  to  tbie  end. 
That  I  Bbonld  render,  fw  my  part^ 

A  thankfvlie  fteort. 
Which,  flred  with  incetue,  I  reaigns 

As  wholly  tiilne; 
Bat  the  acceptance,  that  moat  be, 

Ut  Christ,  hj  thee. 

BOBEBT  HBBUCK. 

PEACE. 

Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thon  dwell?     I  hambly 
crave, 
Let  me  once  know. 
I  songht  thee  in  a  secret  cave; 

And  asked  if  Peace  were  there, 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  "  No! 

Go,  seek  elsewhere." 
1  did;  and,  going,  did  a  rainbow  note: 
"  Surely,"  thought  I, 
'•  This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat. 
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I  will  search  out  the  matter." 
But,  while  I  looked,  the  clouds  iinmediatelj 
Did  break  and  scatter. 

Then  went  I  to  a  garden,  and  did  spy 

A  gallant  flower, — 
The  crown-imperial.    '*  Sure,"  said  I, 

"  Peace  at  the  root  must  dwell." 
But,  when  I  digged,  I  saw  a  worm  devour 

What  showed  so  well. 

At  length  I  met  a  reverend,  good  old  man ; 

Whom  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began : 

"  There  was  a  prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  increase 

Of  flock  and  fold. 

"He  sweetly  lived;  yet  sweetness  did  not  save 

His  life  from  foes. 
But,  after  death,  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat; 
Which  many  wondering  at,  got  some  of  those 

To  plant  and  set. 

"  It  prospered  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 

Through  all  the  earth. 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse. 

That  virtue  lies  therein, — 
A  secret  virtue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth. 

By  flight  of  sin. 

"  Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows, 
And  grows  for  you : 
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Make  bread  of  it;  and  that  repose 
And  peace  which  everywhere 

With  80  mnch  eamestnesa  you  do  pursue, 
Is  only  there." 

GBOHGB  HEBBSn. 


PEAC3B. 


Is  this  the  peace  of  Gk>dy  this  strange  sweet 
calm? 
The  weary  day  is  at  its  zenith  still, 

Yet  'tis  as  if  beside  some  cool,  clear  rill. 
Through  shadowy  stillness  rose  an  evening 

psalm, 
And  all  tlie  noise  of  life  were  hushed  away, 
And  tranquil  gladness  reigned  with  gently  sooth- 
ing sway. 

It  was  not  so  just  now.    I  turned  aside 
With  aching  head,  and  heart  most  sorely  bowed; 
Around  me  cares  and  gi'iefs  in  crushing  crowd, 

While  inly  rose  the  sense,  in  swelling  tide. 
Of  weakness,  insufficiency,  and  sin, 
And  fear,  and  gloom,  and  doubt  in  mighty  flood 
rolled  in. 

That  rushing  flood  I  had  no  power  to  meet, 
Nor  power  to  flee:  my  present,  future,  past, 
Myself,  my  sorrow,  and  my  sin  I  cast 

In  utter  helplessness  at  Jesu's  feet : 
Then  bent  me  to  the  storm,  if  such  his  will. 
He  saw  the  winds   and    waves,    and  whispered, 
"Teace,  be  still!" 
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And  there  was  calm !    O  Saviour,  I  have  proved 
That  thou  to  help  and  save  art  really  near: 
How  else  this  quiet  I'est  from  grief  and  fear 

And  all  disti-ess?    The  ci*oss  is  not  removed, 
I  must  go  forth  to  bear  it  as  before. 
But,  leaning  on  thine  arm,  I  di*ead  its  weight  no 
more. 

Is  it  indeed  thy  i)eace?     I  have  not  tried 
To  analyze  my  faith,  dissect  my  trust, 
Or  measure  if  belief  be  full  and  just. 

And  therefore  claim  thy  peace.     But  thou  hast 
died, 
I  know  that  this  is  true  for  me. 
And,  knowing  it,  I  come,  and  cast  my  all  on  thee. 

It  is  not  that  I  feel  less  weak,  but  thou 
Wilt  be  my  strength ;  it  is  not  that  I  see 
Less  sin,  but  moi'e  of  pardoning  love  with  thee. 

And  all-sufficient  grace.     Enough!  and  now 
All  fluttering  thought  is  stilled,  I  only  rest. 
And  feel  that  thou  art  near,  and  know  that  I  am 
blest. 

FRANCES   RIDLEY    UAVERGAL. 


LIVING  WATERS. 

Thrre  are  some  hearts  like  wells,  green-mossed 
and  deep 

As  ever  Summer  saw; 
And  cool  their  water  is, — yea,  cool  and  sweet; — 

But  you  must  come  to  draw. 


They  hoard  not,  jet  tho,v  rest  tu  calm  content, 

And  not  unsought  will  give; 
They  can  be  quiet  with  their  wealth  unspent, 

So  ae  If -contained  the;  live. 
And  tliere  are  some  like  springs,  that  bubbling 
burst 

To  follow  dusty  whys, 
And  tuii  with  offered  cup  to  quench  his  thirst 

Where  the  tired  traveller  Htrays; 
That  never  nak  the  meadows  if  they  want 

What  is  their  joy  to  give;- — 
Unasked,  thfir  lives  (o  other  life  they  grant, 

So  self-bestuwed  they  iJve.' 
And  One  is  like  the  ocean,  deep  and  wide. 

Wherein  all  waterb  fall; 
That  girdles  the  broad  earth,  and  drawB  tbe  tU^ 

Feeding  and  bearing  all ; 
That  broods  the  mists,  that  sends  tbe  donte 
abroad, 

That  takes,  again  to  give; — 
Even  the  great  and  loving  heart  of  God, 

Whereby  all  love  doth  live. 

CABOLINB  S.   SPENCEB. 

DEVOTION. 

The  immortal  gods 
Accept  the  meanest  altars,  that  are  raised 
By  pure  devotion ;  and  sometimes  prefer 
An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey,  or  milk. 
Before  whole  hecatombs,  or  Sabsean  gems, 
Offered  in  ostentation. 

PHILIP    MA8SIN0BB. 


I 
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THE  SEASIDE  WELL. 

"Waters  flowed  over  mine  head ;  then  I  said,  I  am  cut 
off."— Lamentations  iii.  54. 

One  day  I  wandered  where  the  salt  sea-tide 

Backward  had  drawn  its  wave, 
And  found  a  spring  as  sweet  as  e'er  hillside 

To  wild-flowers  gave. 
Freshly  it  sparkled  in  the  sun's  bright  look, 

And  mid  its  pebbles  strayed, 
As  if  it  thought  to  join  a  happy  brook 

In  some  green  glade. 

But  soon  the  heavv  sea's  resistless  swell 

Came  rolling  in  once  more, 
Spreading  its  bitter  o'er  the  clear  sweet  well 

And  pebbled  shore. 
Like  a  fair  star  thick  buried  in  a  cloud. 

Or  life  in  the  grave's  gloom, 
The  well,  enwrapped  in  a  deep  watery  shroud. 

Sunk  to  its  tomb. 

As  one  who  by  the  beach  roams  far  and  wide. 

Remnant  of  wreck  to  save, 
Again  I  wandered  when  the  salt  sea-tide 

Withdrew  its  wave; 
And  there,  unchanged,  no  taint  in  all  its  sweet. 

No  anger  in  its  tone, 
Still  as  it  thought  some  happy  brook  to  meet, 

The  spring  flowed  on. 
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While  nravea  of  bittemesa  roller]  o'er  i 

Its  heart  bad  folded  deep 
Within  itself,  and  qoiet  faocieB  led. 

As  in  a  Bleep; 
Till,  when  the  ocean  loosed  hia  heavy  chain. 

And  gave  it  back  to  day, 
Calmly  it  torped  to  its  own  life  again. 

And  gentle  way. 

Happy,  I  thODght,  that  which  can  draw  its  lUs 

Deep  from  the  nether  wrings, 
Safe  'neatii  the  pressore,  tranqiiil  mid  the  Btrt^ 

Of  sarface  things. 
Safe — for  the  sonrcefl  of  the  netlier  apringa 

Up  in  the  far  hills  lie; 
Calm — ^for  the  life  its  power  and  frealuieaB  bri>gi 

Down  from  the  sky. 

Bo,  shoold  temptations  threaten,  and  ihonld  A 

Boll  in  its  whelming  flood, 
Make  strong  the  fountain  of  thy  grace  within 

My  Boul,  O  God! 
If    bitter    seorn,    and    lookB,   once    kind,    grown 
strange, 

With  crushing  chillnesB  fall, 
From  secret  wells  let  sweetneBS  rise,  nor  change 

My  heart  to  gall ! 

When  Bore  thy  hand  doth  press,  and  waves  of 
thine 

Afflict  me  like  a  sea, — 
Deep  calling  deep, — infuse  from  source  divine 

Thy  peace  in  me! 
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And  when  death's  tide,  as  with  a  brimful  cup, 

Over  my  soul  doth  pour, 
Let  hope  survive, — a  well  that  springeth  up 

Forevermore ! 


Above  my  head  the  waves  may  come  and  go, 

Long  brood  the  deluge  dire, 
But  life  lies  hidden  in  the  depths  below 

Till  waves  retire, — 
Till  death,  that  reigns  with  overflowing  flood, 

At  length  withdraw  its  sway. 
And  life  rise  sparkling  in  the  sight  of  God 

An  endless  day. 

ANONYMOUS. 


ULTIMA  VERITAS. 

In  the  bitter  waves  of  woe. 

Beaten  and  tossed  about 
By  the  sullen  winds  that  blow 

From  the  desolate  shores  of  doubt,— 

When  the  anchors  that  faith  had  cast 

Are  dragging  in  the  gale, 
I  am  quietly  holding  fast 

To  the  things  that  cannot  fail : 

I  know  that  right  is  right; 

That  it  is  not  good  to  lie; 
That  love  is  l)etter  than  spite, 

And  a  neighbor  than  a  spy; 


.  ■''*  ."?» 
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I  know  tiiat  patMdon  needs 

The  leash  of  a  sober  mind; 
I  know  that  generona  deeds 

B<mie  snie  reward  will  find; 

That  the  ralers  must  obey; 

That  the  givers  shall  increase; 
fniat  Dnty  lights  the  way 

For  the  beantifnl  feet  of  Peace;— 

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year, 
When  the  stars  have  all  gone  ont, 

ThBi  conrage  is  better  than  tear. 
That  faith  is  tmer  than  doubt; 

And  fierce  thong^  the  fiends  may  fi|^^ 
And  long  thong^  the  angels  hide, 

I  know  that  Truth  and  Bight 
Have  the  universiB  on  their  side; 

And  that  somewhere,  beyond  the  stars. 
Is  a  Love  that  is  better  than  fate; 

When  the  night  unlocks  her  bars 
I  shall  see  Him,  and  I  will  wait. 

WASHINGTON    GLADDEN. 


THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY. 

The  play  is  done, — the  curtain  drops. 
Slow  falling  to  the  prompter's  bell; 

A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 
And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
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It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task ; 

And,  when  he 's  laughed  and  said  his  say, 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that 's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  ends, — 

Let's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme; 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends, 

As  flits  the  merry  Christmas  time; 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts 

That  fate  erelong  shall  bid  you  play; 
Good  night! — with  honest,  gentle  hearts 

A  kindly  greeting  go  alway! 

Good  night! — I  'd  say  the  griefs,  the  joys, 

Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page. 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys. 

Are  but  repeated  in  our  age; 
I  'd  say  your  woes  were  not  leas  keen. 

Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men, — 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 

At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 

I  'd  sav  we  suffer  and  we  strive 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys, — 
With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five. 

As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys; 
And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth. 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 
Pray  Heaven  that  early  love  and  truth 

May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 
I  'd  say  how  fate  may  change  and  shift, — 

IV  — 17 
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The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool. 
The  race  not  always  to  the  swift: 

The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall. 
The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown. 

The  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 
The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design? 

BlessM  be  He  who  took  and  gave! 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine^ 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling^s  grave? 
We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so. 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all, 
That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

That 's  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit, — 

Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state? 
His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit. 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 
Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 

To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus? 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we  '11  kneel, 

( ■oufessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance. 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed; 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
Amen ! — whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow. 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent, 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 
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Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 
Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 

And  bow  before  the  awful  will, 
And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 

Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize, — 
Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can; 

But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays;) 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days; 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead, — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then: 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men ! 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health  and  love  and  mirth. 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still, — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 

WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE    THACKERAY. 


THE   MEW  TEAS. 
ntoH  "  ui  uiHCttiui,''  cr. 

BiNQ  oQt,  vUd  bells,  to  the  irild  al^, 
The  flyiog  cload,  the  Inmty  l^t: 
The  year  i»  djin^  in  the  ni^t —   ' 

Ring  oat,  wild  bells,  snd  let  him  die. 

Bing  oat  the  old,  ring  in  the  obw — 
BlDg,  happy  bells,  across  the  saow: 
The  year  is  goln^  let  him  go; 

Blng  out  the  falser  ring  in  the  true. 

Bing  ODt  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  eee  do  mixe; 
Blng  oat  the  fend  of  ridi  and  poor, 

Bing  In  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Bing  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Bing  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  maonerB,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Bing  in  the  common  love  of  good. 
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Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  fi'ee, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land — 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

ALFRED,  LOUD  TENNYSON. 


LIFE. 


It  is  not  life  upon  thy  gifts  to  live, 
But  to  grow  fixed  with  deeper  roots  in  Thee; 
And  when  the  sun  and  showers  their  bounties  give. 
To  send  out  thick-leaved  limbs;  a  fruitful  tree 
Whose  green  head  meets  the  eye  for  many  a  mile. 
Whose  spreading  boughs  a  friendly  shelter  rear, 
And  full-faced  fruits  their  blushing  welcome  smile 
As  to  its  goodly  shade  our  feet  draw  near. 
Who  tastes  its  gifts  shall  never  hunger  more. 
For  't  is  the  Father  spreads  the  pure  repast. 
Who,  while  we  eat,  renews  the  ready  store. 
Which  at  his  bounteous  board  must  ever  last; 
And,  as  the  more  we  to  his  children  lend. 
The  more  to  us  doth  of  his  bounty  send. 

JONES  VERT. 
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SELECTIONS 
FBOM  PARADISE  LOST. 


THB  poet's  THUl. 

Op  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fratt 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  vhoae  mortal  taata 
Brought  death  into  the  vorld  and  all  oar  -waa. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Han 
Restore  as  and  regain  the  bliaafnl  seat, 
Bing,  heaven];  Hnae,  that  on  the  secret  tap 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Binai,  di^rt  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  tan^t  the  (Aosen  na< 
In  the  beginniDg  how  the  beavrais  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos;  or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song, 
That  with  do  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pare, 
Instruct   uie,   for   thou  know'st ;  thou    from   the 

first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  ab^ss, 
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And  mnd'st  it  pregnant:  wUat  in  me  is  dark 
.  llluiniDe.  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  Iieight  tif  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 


THE  TEMPTATION, 

TiiE  Suu  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  HesiJerus.  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  Earth,  short  arbiter 
'Twixt  day  uud  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Night's  hemisphere  had  veiled  the  horizon  round: 
Wiien  t^atau,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Kden,  now  improved 
In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  Man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  returned, 
B;  night  lie  fled,  and  at  midnight  returned 
From  compassing  the  Earth; 


The  orb  he  roamed 
With  narrow  search;  and  with  inspection  deep 
Considered  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles;  and  found 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Him,  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolved,  his  final  sentence  chose 
Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide 
From  sharpest  sight:   for,  in  the  wily  snake 
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WhaterM  sleigfatB,  none  would  suspicious  mail 
Ab  from  hU  vit  and  native  subtlety  ] 

Proceeding;  whidi,  in  other  beasts  observed,    ^, 
DoDbt  mi^t  beget  of  diabolic  power 
Active  vithio,  beyond  tlie  seuse  of  brute. 


For  nov,  and  Bince  first  break  of  dawn,  the  fiend, 

Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was 

And  on  his  qneHt,  wbere  likeliest  he  might  find 

The  onl;  two  of  mankiad,  but  in  them 

The  vhoie  ioclnded  mce,  his  purposed  prey. 

In  bower  and  field  lie  sought  where  any  tuft 

Of  grove  or  garden-pint  more  pleasant  lay. 

Their  tendance,  or  plaotation  for  delight; 

B;  foantain  or  by  Bbady  rivulet 

He  sought  them  both,  Imt  wiibed  Ua  hap  ai^ 

find 
Eve  separate ;  he  wlAtied,  bnt  not  vltii  hope 
Of  what  so  eeldom  chanced ;  when  to  bis  tIA, 
Beyond  bis  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood, 
Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 
About  lier  glowed. 

"  She  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  for  gods. 
Not  terrible,  though  terror  be  in  love 
And  beauty,  not  approached  by  stronger  hate. 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feigned; 
The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend." 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclosed 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad!  and  toward  Eve 
Addressed  his  way:  not  with  indented  wave, 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since;  but  on  his  rear. 
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Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  tbat  towered 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze!  his  Lead 
Created  aloft,  and  carbuncle  hia  eyes; 
With  burniBhed  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  bis  circling  spires,  tliat  on  tbe  grass 
Floated  redundnnt :  pleasing  was  his  shape 
And  lovely;  never  since  of  serpent-kind 
Lovelier. 

80  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuoua  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 
To  lure  her  eye;  she,  busied,  heard  the  sound 
Of  rustling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  used 
To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field, 
From  every  beast;  more  duteous  at  her  call 
Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguised. 
He,  bolder  now,  uncalled  before  her  stood, 
But  as  in  gaze  admiring:  oft  he  bowed 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  eoumelled  neck. 
Fawning;  and   licked  the  ground  whereon  she 

trod. 
His  gentle  dumb  expression  turned  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve,  to  mark  his  play;  he,  glad 
Of  her  attention  gained,  with  serpent-tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air. 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

"  Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst  who  art  sole  wonder  I  much  leas  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  Heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeased  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Insatiate;  I  thus  single;  nor  have  feared 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  tlius  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair, 


■[T^W: 
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Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  thin^  tUae  - 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty  adore 
With  ravishment  beheld!  there  best  beheld. 
Where  universally  admired;  bnt  here 
In  this  inclosure  wild,  these  beasts  am<m^ 
Beholders  mde,  and  shallow  to  discern 
Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except 
Who  sees  thee?  (and  what  is  one?)  who  Aoril 

be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  adored  and  served 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.'' 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  toneft: 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way^ 

•  •••••  • 

[After  8ome  discourse,  the  Tempter  praiaet  tte 
Tree  of  Knowledge.] 

So  standing,  moving,  or  to  hei^t  up  growii, 
The  tempter,  all  impassioned,  thus  b^gan. 

^'  O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant. 
Mother  of  science !  now  I  feel  thy  power 
Within  me  clear;  not  only  to  discern 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents,  deemed  however  wise. 
Queen  of  this  universe  I  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death:  ye  shall  not  die: 
How  should  you?  by  the  fruit?  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge;  by  the  threatener?  look  on  me, 
Me,  who  have  touched  and  tasted;  yet  both  live,    ^ 
And  life  more  perfect  have  attained  than  Fate 
Meant  ine,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 
Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open?  or  will  God  incense  his  ire 
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For  BTich  a  petty  trespass?  and  not  praise 
Rather  joar  dauntless  virtue,  wlioiii  the  pjiin 
Of  death  denounced,  whatever  thing  death  be, 
Deterred  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 
To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil; 
Of  gfKiil,  how  just?  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 
Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunned? 
God  therefore  cannot  hurt  je,  and  be  just; 
Not  just,  not  God  :  not  feared  then,  nor  obeyed: 
Yonr  fear  itself  of  deatti  removes  the  fear. 
Vtliy  then  was  this  forbid?    Why,  but  to  awe; 
Why,  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant. 
His  worshippers?    He  linows  that  in  the  day 
Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes,  that  seem  so  clear, 
'Yet  are  hut  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 
Oiiened  and  cleared,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
Knowing  both  good  and  evil,  as  they  know. 
That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  Man, 
Internal  Man,  is  but  proportion  meet; 
I,  of  brute,  human;  ye,  of  human,  gods. 
Bo  ye  shall  die,  iierhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods:  death  to  be  wished. 
Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this  can 

bring. 
And  what  are  gods,  that  man  may  not  become 
As  they,  participating  godlike  food? 
The  gods  are  first,  and  that  advantage  use 
On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  proceeds: 
I  question  it;  for  this  fair  Earth  I  see. 
Warmed  by  the  Sun,  producing  every  kind; 
Them,  nothing:  if  they  all  things,  who  inclosed 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
Ihat  whoso  eats  thereof  forthwith  attains 
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WiBdom  without  their  leave?  and  wherein  lies 
The   offence,    that    man    should    thns    attain  tn 

know-? 
What  can  your  knowledge  hurl,  him,  or  this  tree 
Impart  against  his  will,  if  all  be  his? 
Or  IB  it  envj?  and  can  envy  dwell 
In   heavenly   breasts?— These,    these,   and   manj 

Causes  import  your  need  of  this  fair  fruit. 
Goddess  humane,  ivach  then,  and  freely  taste." 

THE  FALL. 

Hb  ended,  and  his  words  replete  with  guile 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won: 
Fixed  on  the  fruit  she  gazed,  which  to  behold 
Might  tempt  alone,  and  in  hep  ears  the  sound 
Yet  rung  of  his  persuasive  wonis,  impregned 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth: 
Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on.  and  waked 
An  eager  appetite,  raised  by  the  smell 
So  savory  of  that  fmit,  which  with  desire, 
Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste, 
Solicited  her  longing  eye;  yet  first 
Pausing  awhile,  thus  to  herself  she  mused. 
"  Great    are    thy    virtues,    donbtlesB,    beat  of 
fruits, 
Though   kept  from  man,  and  worth;  to  be  ad- 
mired, 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy 

praise : 
Thy  praise  he  also  who  forbids  thy  nae 
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Conceals  not  from  us.  uaiuitig  thee  the  Tree 
Of  Knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil; 
Forbids  us  then  tu  ta&tel  but  bis  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
By  tbee  communicated,  and  our  want : 
For  good  unknown  sure  is  not  bad,  or  had 
And  yet  unknown  is  as  not  bad  at  all. 
In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know, 
Forbids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be  wise? 
Buch  prohibitioDs  bind  not.    But  if  death 
Bind  us  witli  after-bands,  what  profits  then 
Our  inward  fiwedoni?    In  the  day  we  eat 
Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die. 
How  dies  the  serpent?  he  hath  eaten  and  lives. 
And  knows,  and  ajteaks,   and   reasons,   and   dis- 
cerns. 
Irrational  till  then.    For  us  alone 
Was  death  invented?  or  to  us  denied 
This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reserved? 
For  beasts  it  seems:  yet  that  one  beast  which 

first 
Hath  tasted  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy 
The  good  befallen  him,  author  unsu9i>ect, 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 
WTiat  fear  I  then  ?  rather  what  know  to  fear 
Under  this  ignorance  of  good  and  evil. 
Of  God  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty? 
Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine, 
Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 
Of  virtue  to  make  wise:  what  hinders  then 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind?  " 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat: 
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Eartli  felt  the  wound,  and  Nalui-e  from  Uer 
Bigliing  through  all  her  works  gave  sigus  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost.     Wavk  lo  tho  thicket  sluut 
The  guilty  aerpent.  and  well  might,  fur  Eve 
Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste  nought  elite      ■ 
Regarded;  Bueh  delight  till  then,  au  Beenied, 
In  fruit  she  never  tasted,  whether  true 
Or  fancied  no,  thi-ough  expectation  high 
Of    knowledge :     nor    was    Godhead     fi-om    her 

thought. 
Gi-eedily  she  ingorged  without  restraint, 
And  knew  not  eating  death. 


BOOK   XI. 

1NTERCES810.V  AND  REDEMPTION', 


Turs  the.v,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood, 
Praying;  for  from  the  mercy-seat  almv 
Pi-pvcuicnt  grace  descending  had  removed 
The  Ktoiiy  from  tlw'ir  lie;irts.  ;nid  made  new  llesh 
B^enerate  grow  instead ;  that  sighs  nov  breathed 
Unutterable;  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired,  and  winged  for  Heaven  with  speedier 

flight 
Than  loudest  oratory:  yet  their  port 
Not  of  mean  suitors;  nor  important  less 
Seemed  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair 
In  fables  old,  less  ancient  yet  than  these, 
I>eucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  maukiud  drowned,  before  the  shrine 
Of    Themis    stood     devout.     To    Heaven     their 

prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  missed  the  way,  by  envious  winda 
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Blown  vagabond  op  frustrate:  in  they  passed 
Dimension  less  through  heavenly  doors;  theu  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  gulden  altar  fumed, 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne:  them  the  glad  Son 
Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began. 

"  See,   Father,  what   first-fruits  on  Earth   are 
sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  Man ;  these  sighs 
And  prayei-s,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mixed 
With  incense,  I  thy  priest  Iwfore  thee  bring; 
Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savor,  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which,  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced  ere  fallen 
From  inuocent'e.     Now,  therefore,  bend  tliine  ear 
To  supplication;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute; 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interi)ret  for  him;  me,  his  advocate 
And  propitiation;  all  his  works  on  me, 
Oood,  or  not  good,  ingraft;  my  merit  those 
Shall  perfect,  aud  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me;  and,  in  me,  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  jieace  toward  maniiind:  let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 
Numbered    though    sad;    till    death    his    doom 

(which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse,) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him:  where  with  me 
All  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss; 
Made  one  with  me,  as  I  with  thee  am  one." 

To  whom  the  Father,  without  cloud,  serene, 
"  All  thy  request  for  Man,  accepted  Son, 
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Obtain;  all  tliy  reqneBt  was  in;  decres: 

Bot,  longer  In  that  Paradlae  to  dwell. 

The  lav  I  gave  to  Nature  him  forbids: 

Those  pure  Immortal  elements,  that  know 

No  gross,  no  anharmonions  mixtare  foul. 

Eject  him,  tainted  now ;  and  purge  him  ol^ 

As  a  distemper,  gross,  to  air  as  gross, 

And  mortal  food;  as  may  dispose  him  beat 

For  dlasolation  wron^t  by  sin,  that  first 

Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorropt 

Cormpted.    I,  at  first,  with  two  fair  glfta 

Created  him  endowed ;  with  hspplneas, 

And  immortality:  that  fondly  lost. 

This  other  served  bnt  to  eternise  woe; 

Till  I  provided  death ;  so  deatii  becomes 

His  final  remedy;  and,  after  lite, 

Tried  in  diarp  ^bnlation,  and  refined 

By  faith  and  falthfnl  worln,  to  second  lif^ 

Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  Jtut, 

Resigns  him  up  with  Heaven  and  Earth  renewed." 

eve's  lament. 
O  UNEXPECTED  Btrokc,  woFse  than  of  death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise?  ttios  leave 
Tbee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods;  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both?    O  flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names! 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
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Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower !  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits? 

EVE  TO   ADAM. 

With  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied,  I  fell  asleep.    But  now  lead  on; 
In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou. 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banished  hence. 
This  further  consolation,  yet  secure, 
I  carry  hence;  though  all  by  me  is  lost. 
Such  favor  I  unworthv  am  vouchsafed. 
By  me  the  promised  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

BOOK   XII. 

THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  PARADISE. 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  hapi)y  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms. 

IV  — 18 
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Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  1 

Boon; 
The  world  was  all  before  tbani,  where  to  choose  ^ 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  tbelr  goite 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  stepa  and 

slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitazy  way. 
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A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real!    Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
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Be  not  like  dumb,  driren  cattle! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Futurp,  liowe'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  I'liat  bnr.v  ita  dpad! 
Act, — act  In  the  living  PreaeDt! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'eritead! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  can  make  oar  Uvea  anblinM^ 

And,  departing,  leave  beliiad  na 
FootprintB  on  the  eanda  of  time; — 

Footprints,  that  perlkaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn*  and  shipwrecked  brotiieF, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  ns,  then,  be  np  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Btill  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

[   LONCrSLUtW. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD. 

Whex  God  at  first  made  man, 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 
Let  us  {said  he)  pour  on  him  all  we  can: 
Let  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersM  lie, 

Contract  into  a  span. 
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So  strength  first  made  a  way; 
Then  beauty  flowed,  then  wisdom,  honor,  pleasure : 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that,  alone,  of  all  his  treasure, 

Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  he) 
Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creature. 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature: 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest. 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness: 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that,  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

May  toss  him  to  my  breast. 

GEORGE    HERBERT. 


DUTY. 


I  SLEPT  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty: 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  was  Dutv: 
Was  then  thy  dream  a  shadowy  lie? 
Toil  on,  sad  heart,  courageously. 
And  thou  shalt  find  thv  dream  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee. 

ELLEN   STURGIS   HOOPER. 
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ODt   TO    DUTY. 

Btebn  daughter  of  tht  voice  of  God! 

0  Duty!  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  li^t  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  And  reprof« — 
ThoD,  who  art  victory  and  lav 
When  empty  terrors  orerawe; 
From  rain  temptations  doat  wt  fie^ 
And  calm'at  the  weary  strife  of  frail  bomaittl;! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  tiilne  eje 

Be  on  them ;  vho,  in  love  and  tnttt 
Where  ao  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  tlie  genial  senee  <rf  yontili: 
Olad  hearts!  witbont  reproach  or  blot; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not; 
Long  may  the  kindly  impnlse  laat! 
But  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to 
atand  fast! 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 
Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to  their 
need. 
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I,  loviug  freedom,  and  untried, 

No  sport  of  everv  random  gust, 
Tet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  Lave  rejiosed  my  trust; 

And  oft,  when  in  my  Leart  waw  heard 

Tliy  timely  mandate.  I  deferred 

The  task,  in  Bmoother  walks  to  stray; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I 

may. 

Through  no  disturbanpe  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  eompuuction  in  me  wrought, 
1  supplicate  for  thy  control, 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought; 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desii-es. 
My  hofies  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

8tem  lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stare  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful   power! 

I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end! 
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Qire  onto  me,  made  Iiiwl;  viae. 
The  spirit  ol  Bel f-uacri flee; 
The  confldeuce  of  reason  give; 
And  in  the  llf^t  <A  tratii  thy  bondBni  let  m 
Uve! 


8ELP-INQUIBT. 

Lit  not  soft  slamber  close  in;  eyea, 
Before  I  V  recollected  thrice 
The  train  of  action  throogta  the  day ! 
Where  have  m;  feet  choae  oat  their  way? 
What  have  I  learnt,  where'er  I  "re  been. 
From  all  I  hare  heard,  from  all  I  've  aeaiT 
What  know  I  more  that  *■  worth  tJw  knowingf 
What  have  I  done  that  *a  worth  the  doingT 
What  have  I  aought  that  I  ahonld  ■hnn? 
What  duty  have  I  left  nndone? 
Or  into  what  new  folliee  nm? 
These  aelf-inquiries  are  the  road 
That  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God. 


THE    THREE    ENEMIES. 

THE    FLESH. 

"  Sweet,  thou  art  pale." 

"  More  pale  to  see, 
Christ  hung  tipon  the  cruel  tree 
And  bore  his  Father's  wrath  for  me." 
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"  Sweet,  thou  art  sad." 

"  Beneath  a  rod 
More  heavy  Christ  for  my  sake  trod 
The  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God." 

"  Sweet,  thou  art  weary." 

"  Not  so  Christ : 
Whose  mighty  love  of  me  sufficed 
For  strength,  salvation,  eucharist." 

"  Sweet,  thou  art  footsore." 

"  If  I  bleed, 
His  feet  have  bled :  yea,  in  my  need 
His  heart  once  bled  for  mine  indeed." 

THE    WORLD. 

"  Sweet,  thou  art  young." 

"  So  he  was  young 
Who  for  my  sake  in  silence  hung 
Upon  the  cross  with  passion  wrung." 

"  Look,  thou  art  fair." 

"  He  was  more  fair 
Than  men,  who  deigned  for  me  to  wear 
A  visage  marred  beyond  compare." 

"And  thou  hast  riches." 

"  Daily  bread: 
All  else  is  his;  who  living,  dead. 
For  me  lacked  where  to  lay  his  head." 

"  And  life  is  sweet." 

"  It  was  not  so 
To  him,  whose  cup  did  overflow 
With  mine  unutterable  woe." 
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"Tlioii  drinkest  deep." 

"  When  Cfariet  vovM  w^ 
He  drained  the  dreg*  from  out  my  cnft; 
So  how  Bhonld  I  be  lifted  up?" 

"  ThoQ  Shalt  win  glory." 

"  In  the  Bkiea^ 
Lord  Jeeas,  cover  ap  mine  eyes, 
Lest  the;  ihould  lo<^  on  vanitka." 

«  ThoQ  Shalt  have  knowledge." 

"  HelplesB  din^ 
In  tbee,  0  Lord,  I  pat  mj  troat: 
Answer  thou  for  me,  Wise  and  Just." 

CHRISTINA  OaOBaiNA  BOaSBTlI. 


SAID  I  NOT  SOr 

Said  I  not  bo, — that  I  would  sin  no  more? 

Witness,  my  God,  1  did; 
Yet  I  am  run  again  upon  the  score: 

My  faults  cannot  be  hid. 

What  shall  I  do? — make  vows  and  break  them 
Btill? 

'Twill  be  but  labor  lost; 
My  good  cannot  prevail  against  mine  ill: 

The  business  will  be  crost. 

O,  say  not  so;  thou  canst  not  tell  what  strength 

Thy  God  may  give  thee  at  the  length. 
Renew  thy  vows,  and  if  thon  keep  the  last, 
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Thy  God  will  pardon  all  that's  past. 
Vow  while  thou  canst;  while  thou  canst  vow, 

thou  may'st 
Perhaps    perform   it    when    thou    thinkest 

least. 

Thy  God  hath  not  denied  thee  all, 
Whilst  he  permits  thee  but  to  call. 
Call  to  thy  God  for  grace  to  keep 
Thy  vows;  and  if  thou  break  them,  weep. 
Weep  for  thy  broken  vows,  and  vow  again : 
Vows  made  with  tears  cannot  be  still  in  vain. 

Then  once  again 
I  vow  to  mend  my  ways; 

Lord,  say  Amen, 
And  thine  be  all  the  praise. 

GEORGE  HERBERT. 


NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 

Nothing  but  leaves;  the  spirit  grieves 

Over  a  wasted  life; 
Sin  committed  while  conscience  slept, 
Promises  made,  but  never  kept. 

Hatred,  battle,  and  strife; 
Nothing  hut  leaves! 

Nothing  but  leaves;  no  garnered  sheaves 
Of  life-8  fair,  ripened  grain; 

Words,  idle  words,  for  earnest  deeds; 

We  sow  our  seeds, — lo!  tares  and  weeds: 
We  reap,  with  toil  and  pain. 
Nothing  hut  leaves  I 
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TSoOiixig  tnrt  Itevea;  memory  weaves 
•  Ufo  veil  to  ecreen  the  past: 

Ab  we  retrace  our  weary  way, 
CooDtiDg  each  loi^t  and  misspent  day, 
We  find,  Badly,  at  last. 
Nothing  but  leaves! 

And  Bhall  we  mcf^t  tlie  Master  so, 

Bearing  oar  withered  leaves? 
1*6  Saviopr  looks  tor  pei-fect  Sruit, 
We  atand  before  him,  hombled,  mntB; 
Waiting  the  words  he  l«tetbe%— 
"Nothing  hut  leavetf 

THE  WOBLD. 

"  And  when  be  Is  oome,  li«  will  raproT«  0M  woild  «f  iK 
sad  of  rigbteowniMS,  and  of  jndgreMit,"— Joaw  zvL  & 

Thb  world  is  wise,  for  the  world  is  old; 
Fire  tboosand  years  their  tale  have  told; 
Yet  the  world  is  not  happy,  as  the  world  mi^t 

be,— 
Why  is  it?  why  is  it?    Oh,  answer  me! 

The  world  is  kind  if  we  ask  not  too  much; 

It  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  smooth  to  the  touch; 

Yet  the  world  is  not  happy,  as  the  world  might 

be,— 
Why  is  it?  why  is  it?    Oh,  answer  me! 

The  world  is  strong,  with  an  awful  strength, 
And  full  of  life  in  its  breadth  and  length; 
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Yet  the  world  is  not  happy,  as  the  world  might 

be, — 
Why  is  it?  why  is  it?    Oh,  answer  me! 

The  world  is  so  beautiful  one  may  fear 

Its  borrowed  beauty  might  make  it  too  dear, 

Yet  the  world  is  not  happy,  as  the  world  might 

be- 
Why  is  it?  why  is  it?    Oh,  answer  me! 

The  world  is  good  in  its  own  poor  way. 
There  is  rest  by  night  and  high  spirits  by  day; 
Yet  the  world  is  not  happy,  as  the  world  might 

be, — 
Why  is  it?  why  is  it?    Oh,  answer  me! 

The  cross  shines  fair,  and  the  church-bell  rings, 

And  the  earth  is  peopled  with  holy  things ; 

Yet  the  world  is  not  happy,  as  the  world  might 

be, — 
Why  is  it?  why  is  it?    Oh,  answer  me! 

What  lackest  thou,  world?  for  God  made  thee  of 

old; 
Why, — thy   faith  hath  gone  out,   and   thy   love 

grown  cold; 
Thou  art  not  happy,  as  thou  mightest  be. 
For  the  want  of  Christ's  simplicity. 

JX   is   blood   that   thou   lackest,   thou   poor   old 

world ! 
Who  shall  make  thy  love  hot  for  thee,  frozen  old 

world  ? 
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TliOQ  art  Dot  bappy,  ob  tiion  mlgbtest  be, 
Fw  the  love  of  dear  Jeans  is  little  in  thee. 


Poor  world!  if  thon  crSTest  a  better  day, 
Bemember  that  Ghrtot  mmt  have  his  own  way; 
I  mooni  thou  art  not  as  thoa  mightest  be, 
Bat  the  lore  of  God  wonld  do  all  for  thee. 

rRBDBBICK   WILLIAM    FAim 

THE  CBT  OF  THE  ERJMAK. 
"  Thsrs  is  no  God,"  the  foolish  saith,  ^ 

But  none,  "  There  Is  no  sorrow  " ; 
And  nstDie  oft  the  cry  of  faith 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow: 
Eyes  which  the  preacher  could  not  school, 

By  wayside  graves  are  raissd; 
And  lips  say,  "  God  be  pitiful,'' 

.Who  ne'er  said,  "  God  be  praised." 

Be  pitiful,  O  OodI 

The  tempest  stretches  from  the  steep 

The  shadow  of  its  coming; 
The  beasts  grow  tame,  and  near  as  creep. 

As  help  were  in  the  human: 
Yet  while  the  cloud-wheels  roll  and  grind 

We  spirits  tremble  under! — 
The  hills  have  echoes;  but  we  find 

No  answer  for  the  thunder. 

Be  pitifnl,  O  God! 

The  battle  hurtles  on  the  plains — 
Earth  feels  new  scythes  upon  her: 
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We  reap  onr  brothers  for  the  wains, 

And  call  the  harveat,  honor, — 
Draw  face  to  face,  front  line  to  line, 

One  image  all  inherit, — 
Then  kill,  curse  on,  b,v  that  same  sign, 

Clay,  clay. — and  spirit,  spii-it. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God! 

The  plague  runs  festering  through  the  town, 

And  never  a  hell  is  tolling: 
And  corpses  jostled  'neath  the  moon, 

Nod  to  the  dead-cart's  rolling. 
The  young  child  calletb  for  the  cup — 

The  strong  man  brings  if  weeping; 
The  mother  from  her  babe  looks  up, 

And  shrieks  away  its  sleeping. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God! 

The  plague  of  gold  strides  far  and  near, 

And  deep  and  strong  it  entera: 
This  purple  chimar  which  we  wear. 

Makes  madder  than  the  centaur's. 
Oar    thoughts    grow     blank,    our    words    grow 
strange ; 

We  cheer  the  pale  gold-diggers- 
Each  BDuI  is  worth  so  mnch  on  'Change, 

And  marked,  like  sheep,  with  figui-es. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God! 

The  curse  of  gold  upon  the  land, 

The  lack  of  bread  enforces — 
The  rail-cars  snort  from  strand  to  strand, 

Like  more  of  Death's  White  Horses: 
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The  rich  pr«adi  "il^tB"  and  fntnre  Aas% 

And  hear  do  aagel  scoGBag : 
The  poor,  die  mate — ^witli  starring  gaze 

0^  corD-flhipe  in  the  offing. 

Be  pitiful,  O  Qoil 

We  meet  togetiier  at  the  foaat — 

To  private  mirth  betake  na — 
We  ifare  down  in  the  vinecnp  lest 

Some  vacant  chair  should  ahahe  ml 
We  name  delie^t,  and  pledge  it  round — 

"It  ihall  be  onns  to-m(Nrroir!" 
Ood's  seraphB,  do  Toor  vdces  BOimd 

As  Bad  in  naming  somnrf 

Be  pitiful,  O  Gad! 

We  sit  together,  witii  the  ikies, 

The  steadfast  wkiSB,  above  tu: 

We  look  into  each  other's  eyes, 

"  And  how  long  will  yon  love  nsT" 
The  eyee  grow  dim  with  prophecy. 

The  voice  is  low  and  breathless — 
"  Till  deatb  us  part ! " — O  words,  to  be 

Our  test  for  love  the  deathless! 

Be  pitiful,  dear  Oodl 

We  tremble  by  the  harmless  bed 

Of  one  loved  and  departed — 
Our  tears  drop  on  the  lids  that  said 

Laat  night,  "  Be  stronger  hearted ! " 
O  God, — to  clasp  those  fingers  close. 

And  yet  to  feel  so  lonely! — 
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To  see  a  light  upon  such  brows, 
Which  is  the  daylight  only ! 

Be  pitiful,  O  God! 

The  happy  children  come  to  us, 

And  look  up  in  our  faces: 
They  ask  us — Was  it  thus,  and  thus. 

When  we  were  in  their  places? 
We  cannot  speak: — we  see  anew 

The  hills  we  used  to  live  in; 
And  feel  our  mother's  smile  press  through 

The  kisses  she  is  giving. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God ! 

We  pray  together  at  the  kirk. 

For  mercy,  mercy,  solely — 
Hands  weary  with  the  evil  work, 

We  lift  them  to  the  Holy ! 
The  corpse  is  calm  below  our  knee — 

Its  spirit  bright  before  thee — 
Between  them,  worse  than  either,  we — 

Without  the  rest  of  glory! 

Be  pitiful,  O  God ! 

We  leave  the  communing  of  men. 

The  murmur  of  the  passions; 
And  live  alone,  to  live  again 

With  endless  generations. 
Are  we  so  brave? — The  sea  and  sky 

In  silence  lift  their  mirrors; 
And,  glassed  therein,  our  spirits  high 

Recoil  from  their  own  terrors. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God ! 
IV— 10 
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We  Bit  OD  hillB  our  diildhood  wiat,  ,-^.  < 

Woods,  hamlets,  streams,  beholding:  V 

The  BOD  strikes  throogh  tlie  fiirthest  mist. 

The  city's  spire  to  golilca. 
The  city's  golden  spire  it  was, 

When  hope  and  health  wei-e  stroag; 
Bnt  now  it  is  the  churchyard  grass, 

We  look  npon  the  longest. 

Be  pitifal,  O  Qodl 

And  soon  all  rision  wazeth  dull — 

Men  whisper,  "  Ete  is  dying " : 
We  cry  no  more,  "  Be  pitJfol ! " — 

We  have  no  strength  for  ciying : 
Ko  Btrength,  no  need!    Then,  Soul  of  miiu^ 

Look  op  and  trinmph  rather — 
Lo!  in  the  depth  of  God's  Diviite, 

The  Bon  adiares  the  Father — 

Ba  PiTiBvi^  O  GoBl 

ELIZABBTH   BABBITT  BBOWNINa 


THE  SIFTING  OF  PETER 

A   FOLK-SONQ. 

"  Behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  jaa,  that  he  may 
eift  you  aa  wheat." — Lukk  xiii.  81, 

In  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  we  are  told 
How  Peter  in  the  days  of  old 

Was  sifted; 
And  now,  though  ages  intervene. 
Bin  is  the  same,  while  time  and  scene 

Are  shifted. 
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Batan  desires  us,  gi*eat  and  small, 
As  wheat,  to  sift  us,  and  we  all 

Are  tempted; 
Not  one,  however  rich  or  great, 
Is  bj  his  station  or  estate 

Exempted. 

No  house  so  safely  guarded  is 
But  he,  by  some  device  of  his. 

Can  enter; 
No  heart  hath  armor  so  complete 
But  he  can  pierce  with  arrows  fleet 

Its  centre. 

For  all  at  last  the  cock  will  crow 
Who  hear  the  warning  voice,  but  go 

Unheeding, 
Till  thrice  and  more  they  have  denied 
The  Man  of  Sorrows,  crucified 

And  bleeding. 

One  look  of  that  pale  suffering  face 
Will  make  us  feel  the  deep  disgrace 

Of  weakness; 
We  shall  be  sifted  till  the  strength 
Of  self-conceit  be  changed  at  length 

To  meekness. 

Wounds  of  the  soul,  though  healed,  will  ache; 
The  reddening  scars  remain,  and  make 

Confession ; 
Lost  innocence  returns  no  more; 
We  are  not  what  we  were  before 

Transgression. 
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Bat  Doble  hooIb,  through  dust  and  h«at,  J 

Biae  from  dtsarter  and  defeat 

The  stronger. 
And  CODBCioOB  still  of  the  dirioe 
Withiit  them,  lie  on  earth  supine 

No  loi^r. 
hbnb;  wadswoictb  longfellow. 


VANITY. 

Thb  mn  CtNDBM  up  and  the  sun  goe«  down, 

And  daj  and  ni^t  are  the  same  as  one ; 

The  year  groini  green,  and  the  year  grows  broirBf 

And  wbat  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 

GraiDB  of  sombre  or-flhiningsaud, 

Qlidiog  into  and  ont  of  the  hand. 

And  men  go  down  in  ships  to  the  seas. 
And  a  hundred  ships  are  the  same  a«  one ; 
And  backward  and  forward  blows  the  breeie, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done? 
A  tide  with  never  a  shore  in  sight 
Getting  steadily  on  to  the  ni^t. 

The  fisher  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream, 
And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  same  as  one; 
And  the  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit  dream, 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  alt  is  done? 
The  net  of  the  ilsher  the  burden  breaks. 
And  alway  the  dreaming  the  dreamer  wakes. 

AXONTHOOS. 
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DIFFERENT  MINDS. 

Some  murmur  when  their  skv  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  api>ear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light. 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask. 

In  discontent  and  pride, 
Whv  life  is  such  a  drearv  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied; 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  Love  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 

RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH. 


MY  RECOVERY. 

Recovery, — daughter  of  Creation  too, 
Though  not  for  immortality  designed, — 
The  Lord  of  life  and  death 
Sent  thee  from  heaven  to  me! 
Had  I  not  heard  thy  gentle  tread  approach, 
Not  heard  the  whisper  of  thy  welcome  voice, 
Death  had  with  iron  foot 
My  chilly  forehead  pressed. 
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Tib  true,  I  tben  had  waDdered  where  the  eart 
Boll  around  buds;  had  ati-nyed  akinj;  tlie  |)ittha 

Where  the  nianed  comet  soars 

Beyond  the  ariuM  eye; 
And  with  the  rapturous,  eager  greet  had  hafi 
The  inmates  of  those  earths  and  of  those  sni 

Had  liailed  the  countless  host 

That  tUroug  the  comet's  dis<; ; 
Had  ai&ed  the  novii.'e  questions,  and  obtained  ^ 
Bach  aoswen  as  a  sage  vouchsafes  to  jontb; 

Had  learned  in  liours  far  more 

Thau  ages  here  unfold! 
Bnt  I  bad  then  not  ended  here  below 
What,  in  the  enterjirisiug  bloom  of  life. 

Pate  with  no  light  behest 

Required  me  to  begin. 
Eecovery, — daughter  of  Creation  too. 
Though  not  for  immortality  designed, — 

The  Lord  of  life  and  death 

Sent  thee  from  heaven  to  me! 


THE  LADDER  OF   SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 

Saint  Augustine!  well  hast  thou  said. 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame! 

All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 
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Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  aacend, 


The  low  desire,  the  baae  design, 
That  lualkGH  another's  virtues  less; 

The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine. 
And  all  occasions  of  excess; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth; 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth; 

All  thoughts  of  ill ;  all  evil  deeds. 

That  have  tlieir  root  in  thoughts  of  ill ; 

^^'hateve^  hinders  or  imijedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will : — 


All  these  must  first  be  tramjiled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 

In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  right  of  eminent  domain. 


We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  f-llmb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 


The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedgelike  cleave  the  desert  airs, 
When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 

Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 


The  distant  moiintaius,  that  aprear 
Their  solid  bastionii  to  tlia  sktea. 

Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  r 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  fe 
Weiv  Qut  attained  by  sudden  dig] 

Bnt  they,  while  their  eouii»iinionB  slept 
Wore  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  I>ore 
With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  e 

We  may  disorn — unseen  before — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Kor  deem  the  iirovocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasled,  witolly  valt 

If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

HENRY    WADSWOBTII    LONOrSJ 


SAINT   CHRISTOPHER. 

"  Cakry  me  across! ' 
The  Syrian  heard,  rose  up,  and  braced  \ 
His  huge  limbs  to  the  aceustomed  toilj 
"My  Child,  see  how  the  waters  boil? 
The  night-black  heavens  look  angry-facf 

But  life  is  little  loss. 

"  I  'II  carry  thee  with  joj, 
If  needs  be,  safe  as  nestling  dove : 
For  o'er  this  stream  I  pilgriniB  bring 
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In  service  to  one  Christ,  a  King 
Whom  I  have  never  seen,  yet  love." 
"  I  thank  thee,"  said  the  boy. 

Cheerful,  Arprobus  took 
The  burden  on  his  shoulders  great. 
And  stepped  into  the  waves  once  more; 
When  lo !  they  leaping  rise  and  roar. 
And  'neath  the  little  child's  light  weight 

The  tottering  giant  shook. 

"  Who  art  thou?"  cried  he  wild, 
Struggling  in  middle  of  the  ford : 
"  Boy  as  thou  look'st,  it  seems  to  me 
The  whole  world's  load  I  bear  in  thee, 
Yet—  "  "  For  the  sake  of  Christ,  thy  Lord, 

Carry  me,"  said  the  child. 

No  more  Arprobus  sw?rved, 
But  gained  the  farther  bank,  and  then 
A  voice  cried,  **  Hence  Christopheros  be ! 
For  carrying  thou  hast  carried  Mo, 
The  King  of  angels  and  of  men, 

The  Master  thou  hast  served." 

And  in  the  moonlight  blue 
The  saint  saw, — not  the  wandering  boy. 
But  him  who  walked  upon  the  sea 
And  o'er  the  plains  of  Galilee, 
Till,  filled  with  mystic,  awful  joy, 

His  dear  Lord  Christ  be  knew. 

Oh,  little  is  all  Hoss, 
And  brief  the  «pace  'twixt  shore  and  shore, 
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If  thou,  Lord  JesQB,  ou  as  lay, 
Through  the  deep  waters  of  our  way, 
The  burden  that  Christopberos  bore,- 
To  carry  thee  across. 

DINAH      MABIA      U  t'LOCK     CBJUE^r.' 


1 


SCORN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 


When   vards   are  weak  and  foea  enconnterlig 

strong, 
Where  mightier  do  asaaalt  than  do  def^id. 
The  feebler  part  pats  np  enftvced  vrm^ 
And  Bilent  sees  that  speech  could  not  an^d. 
Yet  higher  powers  most  think  thon^  tbeiy  m- 

pine, — 
When  BUD  is  set,  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  Ijie  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  amaller  Adt; 
Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fldi  go  by; 
These  fleet  afloat  while  those  do  All  the  dish. 
There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep. 
And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  martin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly. 

And  fearfid  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high-growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Hanian's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept. 

Yet  God  did  turn  liis  fate  upon  his  foe; 

The  Lazar  pined  while  Dives'  feast  was  kep^ 
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Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Pives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May, 

Yet  gniBB  is  green  when  Uowere  do  fade  away. 

KOBEBT   80LTUWBLL. 


THE    EIGHT    MUST    WIN. 

O,  IT  IB  bard  to  work  for  God, 

To  rise  and  take  his  part 
Upon  this  battle-field  of  earth, 

And  not  Koiuetiuies  lose  heart! 

He  hidett  hiniiielf  bo  wondroilsly, 
As  though  there  were  no  tiod; 

He  is  least  seen  when  all  the  powers 
Of  111  are  most  abroad. 

Or  he  deserts  ub  at  the  hour 

The  fight  is  all  but  lust; 
And  seeniB  to  leave  us  to  ourselvea 

Just  when  we  need  biui  most. 

Ill  masters  good,  good  seems  to  change 

To  ill  with  greater  ease ; 
And,  worst  of  all.  thi^  good  with  good 

la  at  cruss-pui-pOKOS. 

Ah!  God  is  olher  than  we  think; 

Uis  ways  are  far  above, 
Far  beyond  reason's  height,  and  reached 

Only  by  childlike  love. 
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Workman  of  God!     O,  lose  not  heart, 
But  leuin  what  God  is  like; 

Aud  ID  the  darkest  battle-held 
Thou  shait  know  where  to  strike. 

Thrice  blest  is  he  to  whom  ia  given 

The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field  when  he 

Is  most  invisible. 

Blest,  is  he  who  can  divine 
Where  the  real  right  doth  lie. 

And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 
Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God; 

And  right  the  day  mnst  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin! 

FREBERICK    WILLIAM    F.IB 


THE    COST   OP    WORTH. 

FROM  "  BITTKB  SWEET."       ^ 

Thus  is  it  all  over  the  earth! 

That  which  we  call  the  fairest, 
And  prize  for  its  surpassing  worth, 
Is  always  rarest. 

Iron  is  heaped  in  mountain  piles, 
And  gluts  the  laggard  forges; 
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But  gold-flakes  gleam  in  dim  defiles 

And  lonely  gorges. 

The  snowy  marble  flecks  the  land 

With  heaped  and  rounded  ledges, 
But  diamonds  hide  within  the  sand  ^ 

Their  starry  edges. 

The  flnny  armies  clog  the  twine 

That  sweeps  the  lazy  river, 
But  pearls  come  singly  from  the  brine 

With  the  pale  diver. 

God  gives  no  value  unto  men 

Unmatched  by  meed  of  labor; 
And  Cost  of  Worth  has  ever  been 

The  closest  neighbor. 

•  «  .  •  . 
All  common  good  has  common  price; 

Exceeding  good,  exceeding; 
Christ  bought  the  keys  of  Paradise 

By  cruel  bleeding; 

And  every  soul  that  wins  a  place 

Upon  its  hills  of  pleasure, 
Must  give  it  all,  ond  beg  for  grace 

To  fill  the  measure. 

•  •  •  .  . 
Up  the  broad  stairs  that  Value  rears 

Stand  motives  l)eck'ning  earthward. 
To  summon  men  to  nobler  spheres. 

And  lead  them  worthward. 

JOSIAU    (ilLBERT   HOLLAND. 


THE  LABOBER. 

Stand  up — erect !    Tboo  hast  the  fonn 

And  likeness  of  thy  God! — Who  monT 
A  801)1  as  (lauutleaa  'uiid  the  Rtonn 
Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  wann 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

What  (hen  ?— Thon  art  as  trae  a  man 
As  moves  the  hiiiufin  mass  among; 
As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  crejition's  dawn  began. 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

Who  is  thine  enemy?     The  high 

In  station,  or  tn  wealth  the  chief? 
The  gri'at,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 
\\'itii  proud  step  and  avcj-ted  eye? 
Nay!  narse  not  snch  belief. 


If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee? 
A  feather  which  thou  migbtest  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

No :  ancurbed  passions,  low  desires, 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect, 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 
Forever,  till  thus  checked; — 
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These  are  tliine  enemies — tliy  worst : 
They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot; 
Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accursed. 
O,  stand  erect,  and  from  them  burst, 
And  longer  suffer  not. 

Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy: 

The  great! — what  better  they  than  thou? 
As  theirs  is  not  thy  will  as  free? 
Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 
Neglected  to  endow? 

True,  wealth  thou  hast  not — 'tis  but  dust; 

Nor  place — uncertain  as  the  wind; 
But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 
Of  both — a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban. 

True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 
Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 
Look  up  then;  that  thy  little  span 
Of  life  may  be  well  trod. 

WILLIAM    D.    GALLAGHER* 


A  TRUE  LENT. 

Is  this  a  fast, — to  keep 
The  larder  lean. 
And  clean 
From  fat  of  veals  and  sheep? 


i 
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Is  it  to  (piit  the  dish 
Of  ilcsfi,  yet  still 
To  fill 
The  platter  high  with  flsh? 

Is  it  to  fast  an  hour, 
Or  ragg*d  to  go, 
Or  show 
A  downcBst  look,  and  sotir? 

No !  't  is  a  fast  to  dofe 
Thy  slieaf  of  wheat, 
And  meat. 
Onto  the  hungry  soul- 
It  is  to  (bat  from  Btrite, 
From  old  debate 
And  liate, — ' 
To  drcnmclae  thy  life. 

To  shov  a  heart  grief-rent; 

To  starve  tb;  nn, 
Not  bin,— 
And  that  'b  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

BOBEEtT  HECBICE. 


FROM   "THE   CHURCH   PORCH." 

Thou  whose  sweet  youth  and  early  hopes  enhance 
Thy  rate  and  price,  and  mark  thee  for  a  treasure. 
Hearken  unto  a  Verser,  who  may  chance 
Hhyme  thee  to  good,  and  make  a  bait  of  pleasure: 
A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice. 
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Vlien    thou    dost    purpose    augUt    (withiu    tliy 
power), 
sore  to  dot'  it,  though  it  be  but  small ; 
Constancie  knits  the  boues,  and  make  ua  stowre, 
■When  wantou  pleasufes  beckon  us  to  thrall. 

Who  breaks  hJH  own  bond,  forfeiteth  himself: 
What  natui-e  made  a  ship,  be  makes  a  shelf. 


rBy  all  means  use  sometimes  to  be  alone. 
Salute  thyself:  see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear. 
Dare  lo  look  in  thy  chest;  for  't  is  Ihine  own; 
And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  find'st  there. 

I         Who  cauuot  rest  till  he  good  fellows  finde, 
He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doores  his 
minde. 
'° 
Wi 


\ 


clothes,  cheap  bandaomeoesse  doth  bear  the 
bell. 
Wisdonie's  a  trimmer  thing  than  shop  e'er  gave. 

)■  not  then.  This  with  that  lace  will  do  well; 
But,  This  with  my  discretion  will  be  brave. 
Much  curiousnesse  is  a  perpetual  wooing; 
Nothing,  with  labor;  folly,  long  a  doing. 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  churoh,  be  bare. 
God  is  more  there  than  thou ;  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  his  permission.    Then  beware. 
And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear. 

Kneeling  ne'er  spoiled  silk   stockings;   quit 
thy  state; 

All  equal  are  within  the  church's  gate. 

iBeRort  to  sermons,  bnt  to  prayers  most: 

■  Praying  's  the  end  of  preaching.    O,  be  drest! 
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Stay  DOt  (or  th'  other  pin :  wli; 

A  jojr  for  it  vortli  worldl.     Tbtin  Ik>11  doili  jexl 

Away  tby  bleningi,  and  cxtivinelj-  Himt  Uiee, 

1^7  clotlies  being  fut.  but   thy    mmi   \t 

abont  thee. 


1 


Jndge  not  the  preacher;  for  lip  in  Ihj  jodge: 
If  tboo  mislike  him,  thon  ruDi'L-iv'st  btm  nol 
Ood  calleth  preaching  foll,v.  Do  not  K''UdgK 
To  pick  out  treaanrea  from  iin  eartben  pot. 

The  worst  speak  somelliiiii^  good:  if  all  want 
senae, 

God  take*  a  text,  and  preailieth  Pati 


eai'Iieth  I'li  li  'm^M 

o  wrNK.  ^H- 

nod  aai]  blQAail^l 

ITES.  ^1 


WATBB  TDBNKD  INTO  WtNK, 

Thi  conscfoiiB  water  aaw  itn  nod  aad  bltii 


THE  WIDOW'e 

Two  mites,  two  drops,  yet  all  bee  honae  and  land. 
Fall  ffuni  a  steady  heart,  thoq^  trembling  kand: 
The  other's  wanton  wealth  foams  high,  and  braie; 
The  otber  cast  away,  she  only  gave. 

"  TWO  WENT  UP  TO  THB  TEMPLE  TO  PR&T." 

Two  went  to  pray?    O,  rather  say, 
One  went  to  brag,  the  other  to  pray; 

One  stands  ap  close  and  treads  on  hi{^, 
Where  the  other  dares  not  lend  his  eye; 


! 


I" 

! 

s 


(:. 
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One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod, 
The  other  to  the  altar's  God. 

RICHARD  CBASHAW. 


JEWISH  HYMN  IN  BABYLON. 

God  of  the  thunder!  from  whose  cloudy  seat 

The  fiery  winds  of  Desolation  flow; 
Father  of  vengeance,  that  with  purple  feet 

Like  a  full  wine-press  tread'st  the  world  below; 
The  embattled  armies  wait  thy  sign  to  slay, 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havoc  on  his  prey, 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  bhisted  way, 
Till  thou  hast  marked  the  guilty  land  for  woe. 

God  of  the  rainbow !  at  whose  gracious  sign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress; 
Father  of  mercies!  at  one  word  of  thine 

An  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wilderness, 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands. 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  hands, 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughing  lands. 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  bless. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thundera  broke,  O  Lord ! 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate, 
Her  sons  were  wasted  by  the  Assyrian's  sword, 

Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  fallen  state; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became, 
Her  princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame, 
Her  temples  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flame. 

For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest  cloud  of  fatCt 


O'er  Judali'a  land  thy  rainbon-,  Lord,  shall  t 

And  the  sad  City  lift  her  crownless  h^ad, 
And    soDgB   shall    wake   and    dancing    footsteps 
gleam 
In  streets  where  broods  the  silence  of  the  dead 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers, 
On  Carmel's  side  mir  maidens  cull  the  Howers 
To  deck  ut  bliishiog  e^'e  their  bridal  bciwers, 
And  angel  feet  the  glittering  Rion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand, 
And   Abraham's   children   were   led    forth  tor 
slaves. 
With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  pleasant  land. 
Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graves. 
The  Btrangera'  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  steep, 
And  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  tu  sleep, 
In  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep, 
Where    the    pale    willows    shade     Euphrates' 
■waxes. 

The  born  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  in  joy; 

Tby  mercy,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  children  home; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  prattling  boy 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall  come; 
And  Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fruit  shall  hear. 
And  Hermon's  bees  their  honeyed  stores  prepare, 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer, 

Where  o'er  the  cherub-seated  God  fall  blazed 
the  irradiate  dome. 

BENBT  HART   MILMAN, 
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EXAMPLE. 

We  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand. 

And  dream  we  ne'er  shall  see  them  more; 
But  for  a  thousand  years 
Their  fruit  appears, 
In  weeds  that  mar  the  land, 
Or  healthful  store. 

The  deeds  we  do,  the  words  we  say, — 
Into  still  air  they  seem  to  fleet, 
We  count  them  ever  past; 
But  they  shall  last, — 
In  the  dread  judgment  they 
And  we  shall  meet. 

I  charge  thee  b^'  the  years  gone  by, 

For  the  love's  sake  of  brethren  dear, 
Keep  thou  the  one  true  way, 
In  work  and  play, 
Lest  in  that  world  their  cry 
Of  woe  thou  hear. 

JOHN  KEBLE. 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

A  TRAVELLER  through  a  dusty  road  strewed  acorns 

on  the  lea ; 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up,  and  grew  into 

a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade,  at  evening  time,  to  breath 

its  early  vows ; 


^^■^^H 

WM 
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And  age  was  pleased,  in  beats  of  doo 

a,  lo  badk  lie- 

neatb  its  buugbfl; 

The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  tw 

gs.  the  birds 

sweet  innsic  boi-e; 

It  stood  a  glory  iu  its  place,  a  blessing  evermore. 

A  little  spring  bad  lost  its  way  an 

id  the  gmse 

and  fern. 

A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well. 

where  w«ir? 

men  might  turn; 

He  walled  it  in.  and  hung  with  oate 

I  ladle  .It  the 

brink ; 

He  thought  not  of  thfl  deed  be  did 

but  ju.)?«i 

that  toil  might  drink. 

He  passed  again,  and  lo!  the  well. 

br  sunimen     . 

never  dried. 

Had  fooled  ten  thonsand  parching  tongnes,  and     , 

saved  a  life  besides. 

' 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thou^t;   t  wu 

old,  and  yet  't  was  new; 

A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain,  but  strong  in  being 
true. 

It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind,  and  lo!  its  light 
became 

A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray,  a  monitory  fiame. 

The  thought  was  small;  its  issue  great;  a  watch- 
fire  on  the  hill, 

It  shed  its  radiance  far  adown,  and  cheers  the 
valley  still! 

A  nameless  man,  amid  the  crowd  that  thronged 
the  daily  mart, 
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Let  fall  a  word  of  Hope  and  Love,  unstudied, 

from  the  heart; 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, — a  transitory 

breath, — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust ;  it  saved  a  soul 
;        from  death. 
O  germ!  O  fount!  O  word  of  love!  O  thought 

at  random  cast ! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first,  but  mighty  at  the 

last. 

CHARLES   MACKAY. 


THE  RISE  OF  MAN. 

Thou  for  whose  birth  the  whole  creation  yearned 
Through  countless  ages  of  the  morning  world, 
Who,  firat  in  fiery  vapors  dimly  hurled. 
Next  to  the  senseless  crystal  slowly  turned, 
Then    to   the    plant   which    grew    to    something 

moi^e, — 
Humblest  of  creatures  that  draw  breath  of  life, — 
Wherefrom  through  infinites  of  patient  pain 
Came  conscious  man  to  reason  and  adore: 
Shall  we  be  shamed  because  such   things  have 

been, 
Or  bate  one  jot  of  our  ancestral  pride? 
Nay,  in  thyself  art  thou  not  deified 
That  from  such  depths  thou  couldst  such  sum* 

mits  win? 
While  the  long  way  behind  is  prophecy 
Of  those  perfections  which  are  yet  to  be. 

JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK. 


i 


THE  HIGHER  LIFE. 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  AN  EXCELLENT 
DIVINE. 

I  worLn  I  were  an  excplleot  divine. 

That  had  the  Uible  at  mv  flogefs'  ondB; 
That  men  might  hem-  out  of  this  moutli  of  mii 

How  God  doth  make  bio  enemies  bis  friends; 
Rather  than  with  a  thundering  and  long  prayer 
Re  led  into  presumption,  or  despair. 

This  would  I  be,  and  would  none  other  be. 

Rut  a  religious  servant  of  my  Ood; 
And  know  there  ia  none  other  Ood  but  he. 

And  willingly  to  suffer  mercy's  rod. — 
Joy  in  his  grace,  and  live  but  in  his  love, 
And  seek  my  bliss  but  in  the  world  above. 

And  I  would  frame  a  kind  of  faithful  prayer. 
For  all  estates  within  the  state  of  grace, 

That  careful  love  might  never  know  despair, 
Nor  servile  fear  might  faithful  love  deface; 

.\nd  this  would  I  both  day  and  night  devise 

To  make  my  humble  spirit's  exercise. 

And  I  would  read  the  rules  of  sacred  life; 

Persuade  the  troubled  soul  to  patience; 
The  husband  care,  and  comfort  to  the  wife, 

To  child  and  servant  due  obedience; 
Faith  to  tbe  friend,  and  to  the  neighbor  peace, 
That  love  might  live,  and  quarrels  all  might  cease. 


i 
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Prayer  for  the  health  of  all  that  are  diseased. 
Confession  unto  all  that  are  convicted. 

And  patience  unto  all  that  are  displeased, 
And  comfort  unto  all  that  are  afflicted, 

And  mercy  unto  all  that  have  offended, 

And  grace  to  all,  that  all  may  be  amended. 

NICHOLAS  BRETON. 


THE  PASTOR'S  REVERIE. 

The  pastor  sits  in  his  easy-chair, 

With  the  Bible  upon  his  knee. 
From  gold  to  purple  the  clouds  in  the  west 

Are  changing  momently ; 
The  shadows  lie  in  the  valleys  below, 

And  hide  in  the  curtain's  fold ; 
And  the  page  grows  dim  whereon  he  reads, 

"  I  remember  the  days  of  old." 

"  Not  clear  nor  dark,"  as  the  Scripture  saith, 

The  pastor's  memories  are; 
No  day  that  is  gone  was  shadowless. 

No  night  was  without  its  star; 
But  mingled  bitter  and  sweet  hath  been 

The  portion  of  his  cup : 
"  The  hand  that  in  love  hath  smitten,"  he  saith, 

"  In  love  hath  bound  us  up." 

Fleet  flies  his  thoughts  over  many  a  field 

Of  stubble  and  snow  and  bloom, 
And  now  it  trips  through  a  festival, 

And  now  it  halts  at  a  tomb; 
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Toimg  fKCea  Hmile  in  his  rpverie, 

Of  tfaoae  that  are  7001^  iu>  11 
And  voices  are  beard  thai  only 

With  the  wiDda  from  a  fur-uiF  shore. 

He  thinks  of  the  day  when  tirst,  »-iUi  fpar 

And  faltering  lips,  he  Ktood 
To  speak  in  the  sacred  phu-e  the  W'ord 

To  the  waiting  maltitnilc ; 
He  walks  again  to  the  hotin?  of  God 

With  the  voice  of  Joy  iind  piaise, 
With  many  whose  feet  loiip  time  have 

Heaven's  safe  and  ble»H^d  wa^. 

He  enters  again  the  homea  of  toil, 

And  joins  in  the  homely  chat; 
He  stands  in  the  shop  of  tiie  artisan ; 

He  sits,  whore  the  Master  sat, 
At  the  poor  man's  Are  and  the  rich  nuin^  fMM. 

But  who  to^ay  are  the  poor, 
And  who  are  the  rich?    Ask  him  who  keeps 

The  ti-easiires  that  ever  endnre. 

Once  more  the  green  and  tlie  grove  resonnd 

With  the  merry  eliildren's  din; 
He  hears  their  shout  at  the  Christmas  tide, 

When  Santa  Clans  stalks  in. 
Once  more  he  liets  while  the  camp-fire  roars 

On  the  distant  moimtain-side, 
Or,  proving  apostleship,  plies  the  brook 

Where  the  fierce  young  troutlinga  hide. 

And  now  he  beholds  the  wedding  train 
To  the  altar  slowly  move, 
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And  the  solemn  words  are  said  that  seal 

The  sacrament  of  love. 
Anon  at  the  font  he  meets  once  more 

The  trcmulous  youthful  pair, 
With  a  white-robed  cherub  crowing  response 

To  the  consecrating  prayer. 

By  the  couch  of  pain  he  kneels  again ; 

Again,  the  thin  hand  lies 
Cold  in  his  palm,  while  the  last  far  look 

Steals  into  the  steadfast  eyes; 
And  now  the  burden  of  hearts  that  break 

Lies  heavy  upon  his  own — 
The  widow's  woe  and  the  orphan's  cry 

And  the  desolate  mother's  moan. 

So  blithe  and  glad,  so  heavy  and  sad, 

Are  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
So  mournfullv  sweet  are  the  sounds  that  float 

With  the  winds  from  a  far-off  shore. 
For  the  pastor  has  learned  what  meaneth  the  word 

That  is  given  him  to  keep, — 
"  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 

And  weep  with  them  that  weep." 

It  is  not  in  vain  that  he  has  trod 

This  lonely  and  toilsome  way. 
It  is  not  in  vain  that  he  has  wrought 

In  the  vineyard  all  the  day; 
For  the  soul  that  gives  is  the  soul  that  lives, 

And  bearing  another's  load 
Doth  lighten  your  own  and  shorten  the  way. 

And  brighten  the  homeward  road. 

WASHINGTON  GLADDEN, 


TBE  HIQBER  LIFE. 


THE  TWO  BABBIS. 


Tan  Rabbi  Kathan,  twoBcore  yeara  and  ten. 
Walked  blameless   through   the  evil    world,   aod 

then 
Juat  as  the  almond  blossomed  in  his  hair. 
Met  a  temptation  all  too  strong  to  bear. 
And  miserably  sinned.     Ho.  adding  not 
Falsehood  to  guilt,  he  left  his  seat,  and  tnuglit 
No  more  among  the  elders,  but  went  out 
From  the  great  congregation  girt  about 
With  sackcloth,  and  with  asbes  on  his  head. 
Making  his  gray  locks  grayer.     Long  he  prayed. 
Smiting  his  breast;  then,  as  the  Book  he  laid 
Open  before  him  for  the  Bath-Col'a  choice. 
Pausing  to  hear  that  Daughter  of  a  Voice, 
Behold  the  royal  preacher's  words :  "  A  friend 
Ijoveth  at  all  times,  yea.  unto  the  end; 
And  for  tlie  evil  day  thy  brother  lives." 
Marvelling,  he  said:  "It  is  the  I^>rd  who  gives 
Counsel  iu  need.     At  Ecbatann  dwells 
Rabbi  Ben  Isaac,  who  all  men  excels 
In  righteousness  and  wisdom,  as  the  ti-ees 
Of  Lebanon  the  small  weeds  that  the  l>ee8 
Bow  with  their  weight.     I  will  arise  and  lay 
My  sins  before  him." 

And  he  went  bis  way 
Barefooted,  fasting  long,  with  many  prayers; 
But  even  as  one  who,  followed  unawares, 
Suddenly  in  the  darkness  feels  a  hand 
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Thrill    with   its   touch   his   own,   anO    his   cheelt 

fanoed 
By  odors  subtly  sweet,  and  whispers  near 
Of  words  he  loathes,  jet  oannot  choose  but  hear, 
60,  while  the  Rabbi  journeyed,  chanting  low 
The  wail  of  David's  penitential  woe, 
Before  him  still  the  old  temptation  came, 
And  mocked  him  with  the  motion  and  the  shame 
Of  such  desires  that,  shuddering,  he  abhorred 
Himself;  and.  crying  mightily  to  the  Lord 
To  free  his  soul  and  oast  the  demon  out, 
Bmote  with  bis  staff  the  blackness  round  about 

At  length,  in  the  low  light  of  a  spent  day, 
The  towers  of  Ecbatana  far  away 
Hose  on  the  desert's  rim;  and  Nathan,  faint 
And  footsore,  pausing  where  for  some  dead  saint 
The  faith  of  Islam  reared  a  doniM  tomb, 
Saw  some  one  kneeling  in  the  shadow,  whom 
He  greeted  kindly:  "May  the  Holy  One 
Answer  thy  prayers,  O  stranger!"     Whereupon 
The  shape  stood  up  with  a  loud  cry,  and  then. 
Clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  the  two  gray  men 
^Vept,  praising  him  whose  gracious  providence 
Made  their  paths  one.       But  straightway,  aa  the 

sense 
Of  his  transgresaion  smote  him,  Nathan  tore 
Himself  away:  "O  friend  beloved,  no  more 
Worthy  am  I  to  touch  thee,  for  I  came. 
Foul  from  my  sins  to  tell  thee  all  my  shame. 
Haply  thy  prayers,  since  naught  availeth  mine. 
May  purge  my  soul,  and  make  it  white  like  thiue. 
Pity  me,  0  Ben  Isaac,  I  have  sinned  I " 
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AveBtrock  Ben  Isaac  stood.    The  iJesprt  nind ^ 

Blew  bia  long  mantle  backfranl,  layiug  bare 

The  monrnfiil  secret  of  hU  shirt  of  hair. 

"  I  too,  O  friend,  if  not  in  act,"  he  said, 

"  Id  thoQ^t  have  verily  sinned.     Hast  tboa  s 

read, 
'  Better  the  eye  should  see  tliau  that  desire 
Should  wander'  ?     Burning  with  a  hidden  firc 
That  tears  and  prayers  qnen^^h  not.  I  come  totj 
For  pity  and  for  help,  88  thou  to  nie. 
P«iy  for  me,  O  my  friend!'"     But  Nathan  < 
"  Pray  thon  for  me,  Ben  laBuv !  " 

8ide  by  a 
In  the  low  sunshine  by  the  turban  stone 
They  knelt;  each  made  his  brother's  woe  his  ewi^ 
Forgetting,  in  tiie  agony  and  stress 
Of  pitying  love,  his  claim  of  Relfisbness; 
Peace,  for  his  friend  beson^t,  bia  own  iiecaiDB; 
His  prayers  were  answered  in  another's  name; 
And,  when  at  last  they  rose  np  to  embrace, 
Each  saw  God'B  pardon  in  bis  brother's  face! 

Long  after,  when  his  headstone  gathered  moss, 
Traced  on  the  targum-mapge  of  Onkelos 
In  Rabbi  Nathan's  band  these  words  were  read: 
"  Hope  not  the  cure  of  sin  till  Self  is  dead; 
Forget  it  in  love's  service,  and  the  debt 
Thou  canst  not  pay  the  angels  shall  forget; 
Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone; 
Save  thou  a  soul,  and  it  shall  save  thy  own !  " 

JOHN  GEtEENLEAF  WHITTIEB. 
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-Y 


JUDGE  NOT. 


Judge  not;  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see; 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  ma}'  only  be 

A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 

Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight 

Mav  be  a  token  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  infernal  fiery  foe. 
Whose  glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling  grace 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face ! 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise, — 
May  be  the  angeFs  slackened  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  eai'thly  things, 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost;  but  wait  and  see, 
W^ith  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain; 

The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 

The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain 

And  love  and  glory  that  may  raise 

This  soul  to  God  in  after  davs! 

ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER, 


THE  HiaiiEJi  LIfE. 


TO  THE  UNCO  QUID. 

VLj  Bon,  thesB  maxims  makea  nile 

And  lurnp  them  aye  the);itUer  : 


The  Rigid  Wise  aiiither  : 


Boe  ne'er  a  fellow-creature  slight 
Fur  random  fits  o'  dafliri." 

— SoLiiMos,  Etxlcaiastea  vii.  16. 

O  YE  wha  are  sae  giiid  joursel', 

Sac  pious  and  sae  bolv, 
Ye  've  uoiiglit  to  do  but  mark  aud  tell 

Your  neebof'e  fauts  aad  folly; — 
Whaae  life  is  like  a  weel-gauD  mill, 

Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water, 
The  heapdt  bapper's  ebbing  still, 

Aod  still  tbe  clap  plays  clatter. 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door. 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals! 
I,  for  their  tbougbtless,  careless  sakes, 

Would  hei-e  propone  defences. 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

Y'e  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared, 

Aad  shudder  at  tbo  uiller; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard, 

What  makes  the  mighty  differ? 
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Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave 

That  purity  ye  pride  in, 
And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin'. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse. 

That  still  eternal  gallop: 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail, 

It  makes  an  unco  leeway. 

• 

See  Social  life  and  Glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Till,  quite  transmugrified,  they're  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking: 
O,  would  thev  stav  to  calculate 

The  eternal  consequences; 
Or  your  mortal  dreaded  hell  to  state, 

Damnation  of  expenses ! 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 
A  dear-loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination, — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug. 

Ye  're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman; 
IV— 21 
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Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  huniaQ. 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  iHOviug  why  they  do  it; 
And  just  as  lamely  ean  ye  mark 

How  far  perliaps  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  't  is  He  alone 

Decidedly  eao  try  us; 
He  knows  each  chord, — its  varions  tone. 

Each  spring. — its  various  bias: 
Then  at  the  balance  let 's  be  mote, 

Wo  never  can  adjust  it; 
What  "s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  i-esisted. 

BODCHT  BUBNS.  I 


8T0NE  THE  WOMAN,  LET  THE  MAN  GQ 
FBE&. 

Yes,  stone  the  woman,  let  the  man  go  free! 
Draw  back  your  skirts,  lest  they  perchance  may 

touch 
Her  garment  as  she  passes;  but  to  him 
Put  forth  a  willing  hand  to  clasp  with  liis 
That  led  her  to  destruction  and  di^race. 
Shut  up  fi-om  her  the  sacred  ways  of  toil. 
That  she  no  more  may  win  an  honest  meal; 
But  ope  to  him  ail  honorable  paths 
Where  he  may  win  distinction;  give  to  him 
Fair,   preaaed-down    measures   of   life's   sweetest 

joys. 
Pass  her,  O  maiden,  with  a  pure,  proud  face, 
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If  she  puts  out  a  poor,  polluted  palm ; 
But  lay  thy  hand  in  his  on  bridal  day, 
And  swear  to  cling  to  him  with  wifely  love 
And  tender  reverence.     Trust  him  who  led 
A  sister  woman  to  a  fearful  fate. 

Yes,  stone  the  woman,  let  the  man  go  free! 
Let  one  soul  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  two — 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  a  hurried  world, 
Too  out  of  breath  for  holding  balances 
Where  nice  distinctions  and  injustices 
Are  calmly  weighed.     But  ah,  how  will  it  be 
On  that  strange  day  of  fire  and  flame, 
When  men  shall  wither  with  a  mystic  fear. 
And  all  shall  stand  before  the  one  true  Judge? 
Shall  sex  make  then  a  difference  in  sin? 
Shall  He,  the  Searcher  of  the  hidden  heart. 
In  His  eternal  and  divine  decree 
Condemn  the  woman  and  forgive  the  man? 

ANONYMOUS. 


IN  PRISON. 

God  pity  the  wi-etched  prisoners, 
In  their  lonely  cells  to-day! 

Whatever  tile  sins  that  tripped  them, 
God  pity  them!  still  I  say. 

Only  a  strip  of  sunshine. 

Cleft  by  rusty  bars; 
Only  a  patch  of  azure. 

Only  a  cluster  of  stars; 
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Only  a  ban-en  future. 

To  starve  their  hope  upon ; 
Only  stingiug  moDiories 

Of  a  past  that's  better  gone; 

Only  scorn  fi-om  women, 

Only  hate  from  men, 
Only  remorse  To  whisper 

Of  a  life  that  might  have  been. 

Once  they  were  little  children, 

And  perhaps  their  unstained  feet 

Were  led  by  a  gentle  niotlier 
Toward  the  golden  street; 

Therefore,  if  iu  life's  forest 
They  since  have  lost  their  way. 

For  the  sake  of  her  who  loved  them, 
God  pity  them!  still  I  say. 

O  mothers  gone  to  heaven ! 

With  earnetit  heart  I  ash 
That  your  eyes  may  not  look  earthward 

On  the  failure  of  your  task. 

For  even  tn  those  mansions 
The  choking  tears  would  rise, 

Though  the  fairest  hand  in  heaven 
Would  wipe  them  from  your  eyes! 

And  you,  who  judge  so  harshly, 
Are  you  sure  the  stumbling-stone 

That  tripped  the  feet  of  others 
Might  not  have  bruised  your  own? 


f^ 
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Are  jou  sure  the  sad-faced  angel 

Who  writes  our  errors  down 
Will  ascribe  to  you  more  honor 

Than  him  on  whom  you  frown? 

Or,  if  a  steadier  purpose 

Unto  your  life  is  given ; 
A  stronger  will  to  conquer, 

A  smoother  path  to  heaven ; 

If,  when  temptations  meet  you. 
You  crush  them  with  a  smile; 

If  you  can  chain  pale  passion 
And  keep  your  lips  from  guile ; 

Then  bless  the  hand  that  crowned  you, 

Remembering,  as  you  go, 
'T  was  not  your  own  endeavor 

That  shaped  your  nature  so ; 

And  sneer  not  at  the  weakness 

Which  made  a  brother  fall. 
For  the  hand  that  lifts  the  fallen, 

God  loves  the  best  of  all ! 

And  pray  for  the  wretched  prisoners 

All  over  the  land  to-day, 
That  a  holy  hand  in  pity 

May  wipe  their  guilt  away. 

MAY  RILEY  SMITH. 


TBS  UIGBEIl  LIFIS. 


CONSCIENCE   AND   REMORSE. 

"Qooo-byk"  I  811  ill  to  my  Conscience — 

Qood-b^  for  aye  and  aye ;  " 
And  I  put  her  hands  off  huntlily, 

And  tamed  my  face  away  : 
And  Conseienep,  smitten  sorely, 

Betnrned  not  from  that  day. 


But  a  time  came  when  my  spirit 

Grew  weaty  iif  it;*  imce: 
And  I  cried,  "Couip  bark,  my  Conscience. 

I  long  to  Bee  lliy  furc;  " 
Bat  Conscience  nied,  ■■  I  cannot, — 

Bemone  sits  in  my  iilace." 

I'ACl.  LAWRE.VCE  DUNOAB. 


POUND   WANTING. 

Belshazzar  had  a   letter,— 
He  never  liad  bnt  one; 
Belshazzar's  coiTespoudent 
Concluded  iiiid  hegun 
In  tliat  immortu]  copy 
The  conscience  of  us  all 
Can  read  without  its  glasses 
On  revelation's  wall. 

EMILY  DICKINSON. 
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DALLYING  WITH  TEMPTATION. 

FROM   TUE  FIRST  PART  OF   "  WALLENSTEIN,"  ACT  III. 

SC.    4. 

Wallenstein  {in  soliloquy).    Is  it  possible? 

Is  't  so?    I  c(in  no  longer  what  I  would! 

No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking!    I 

Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it, 

And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream!    Because 

I  did  not  scowl  temi)tation  from  my  presence, 

Dallied  with  thought  of  possible  fulfilment, 

Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  uncertain. 

And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open ! 

By  the  great  CJod  of  Ueaven !    It  was  not 

My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 

I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 

The  free-will  temjjted  me,  the  power  to  do 

Or  not  to  do  it. — Was  it  criminal 

To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope. 

To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 

And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me? 

Was  not  the  will  kept  free?    Beheld  I  not 

The  road  of  dutv  clear  beside  me — but 

One  little  step  and  once  more  I  was  in  it! 

Where  am  I?    Whither  have  I  been  transported? 

No  road,  no  track  behind  one,  but  a  wall, 

Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 

Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  muttered 

And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
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EASY  TO  DRIFT. 
Easy  to  drift  to  the  ojien  sea. 
The  tides  are  eager  aiid  ewift  and  Btrong. 
And  whistling  and  free  are  the  rnshiDg  winds,- 
But  O,  to  get  back  is  hard  and  long. 
Easy  as  told  in  Arabian  tale. 
To  free  from  his  jar  the  evil  sprite 
Till  he  rises  like  smoke  to  stopeodous  size. — 
But  O,  nevermore  can  we  prison  him  tight. 
Easy  as  told  in  an  English  tale. 
To  fashion  a  Frankenstein,  body  and  sonl. 
And  breathe  in  his  bosom  a  breath  of  life, — 
But  O,  we  erettte  what  we  cannot  control. 
Easy  to  drift  to  the  sea  of  donbt, 
Easy  to  hurt  what  we  cannot  heal, 
Easy  to  rouse  what  we  cannot  soothe, 
Eaey  to  s|>euk  what  we  do  not  ieel, 
Easy  to  show  what  we  ought  to  conceal, 
Easy  to  tbiuk  that  fancy  is  fate, — 
And  O,  the  wisdom  that  comes  too  late ! 

OLITEB  HUCKKI. 


PRANKFORD'S  SOLILOQUY. 

PROM  "a  woman  KlLiJED  WITH  KINONBSS." 

O  God  I    O  God!  that  it  were  possible 
To  undo  things  done;  to  call  back  yesterday! 
That  time  could  turn  up  his  swift  sandy  glass, 
To  UDtell  the  days,  and  to  redeem  these  hours! 
Or  that  the  sun 
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Conid,  rising  from  the  West,  draw  his  coach  back- 
ward,— 
Take  from  the  accouut  of  time  bo  many  minutea, 
Till  he  had  all  these  seasons  called  again. 
These  minutes  and  these  actions  done  in  tLeiu. 

THOMAS   IIGVWOOB. 

CONSCIENCE. 

FBOM   BATIBfi  XJU, 

Toe  spartan  rogue  who,  boidly  t)ent  on  fraud, 
Dared  ask  the  god  to  sanctioD  and  applaud, 
And  sought  for  counsel  at  the  Pythian  shrine, 
Keceived  for  answer  from  the  lips  divine, — 
"That  he  who  doubted  to  restore  his  trust, 
And  reasoned  much,  reluctant  to  be  just, 
Bhould  for  tliose  doubts  and  that  reluctance  prove 
The  deepest  vengeance  of  the  powers  above." 
The  tale  declares  that  not  pronounced  in  vain 
Came  forth  the  warning  from  the  sacred  fane: 
Ere  long  no  branch  of  that  devoted  race 
Could  mortal  man  on  soil  of  Sparta  trace! 
Thus  but  intended  mischief,  stayed  in  time. 
Had  all  the  mortal  guilt  of  finished  crime. 

If  such  his  fate  who  yet  but  darkly  dares, 
Whose  guilty  purpose  yet  no  act  declares. 
What  were  it,  done!    Ah!  now  farewell  to  jwace! 
Ne'er  on  this  earth  his  soul's  alarms  shall  cease! 
Held  in  the  mouth  that  languid  fever  burns. 
His  tasteless  food  he  indolently  turns; 
On  Alba's  oldest  stock  his  soul  shall  pine! 
Forth  from  his  lips  he  spits  the  joyless  wine! 
Nor  all  the  nectar  of  the  hilts  shall  now 
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Or  glad  the  heart,  or  Htuoolh  the  wrinkled  brow  I 
While  fj'cr  the  com-h  hia  iiching  limbs  are  cast, 
If  ciire  permit  the  brief  repoBe  at  last. 
Lo!  there  the  altiir  and  the  fane  abused '. 
Or  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  drt-am  confuaed. 
While  the  damp  brow  betraj-8  the  inward  storm, 
Before  him  flitn  thy  nggravated  form! 
Then  as  new  fears  o'er  all  hia  sensea  press. 
Unwilling  words  the  guilty  truth  confess! 
These,  these  be  they  whom  secret  terrors  try. 
When  muttered  thunders  shake  the  hirid  sky; 
Whose  deadly  palenesa  now  the  gloom  con<-cnIa 
And  now  the  vivid  tiasb  anew  reveals. 
No  storm  as  Nature's  casualty  they  hold, 
They  deem  without  an  aim  oo  thunilerH  rolled; 
Whei'e'er  the  lightning  atrikes,  the  flaalt  tM  thonght 
Jadidal     fire,    with     Heaven's    high     vengeance 

fraught. 
Passes  this  by,  with  yet  Bioi-e  anxious  enr 
And  greater  dread,  each  future  storm  they  fearj 
Tn  burning  vigil,  deadliest  foe  to  sleep, 
In  their  distempered  frame  if  fever  keep, 
Or  the  pained  side  their  wonted  rest  prevent, 
Behold  some  incensed  god  his  bow  has  bent! 
All  pains,  all  aches,  are  stones  and  arrows  burled 
At  bold  offenders  in  this  nether  world! 
From  them  no  crested  cock  acceptance  meets ! 
Their  lamb  before  the  altar  vainly  bleats! 
Can  pardoning  Heaven  on  guilty  sickness  smile? 
Or  is  there  victim  than  itself  more  vile? 
Where  steadfast  virtue  dwells  not  in  the  breast, 
Man  is  a  wavering  creature  at  the  best ! 

From  [hs  Lttln  of  JUVENAL. 


u 
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THE    FOOLISH    VIRGINS. 

FROM    "  IDYLS   OP   THE    KING :    GUINEVERE." 

The  Qu^en  looked  up,  and  said, 
"  O  maiden,  if  indeed  you  list  to  sing, 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart,  that  I  may  weep." 
Whereat  full  willingly  sang  the  little  maid: 

"  Late,  late,  so  late !  and  dark  the  night  and 
chill! 
Late,  late,  so  late!  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late!    Ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"  No  light  had  we :  for  that  we  do  repent; 
And  learning  this,  the  bridegroom  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late !    Ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"No  light;  so  late!  and  dark  and  chill  the 
night ! 
O,  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light! 
Too  late,  too  late !    Ye  cannot  enter  now. 

"  Have   we   not   heard   the   bridegroom    is   so 
sweet  ? 
O,  let  us  in,  though  late,  to  kiss  his  feet! 
No,  no,  too  late !    Ye  cannot  enter  now." 

So  sang  the  novice,  while  full  passionately, 
Her  head  ui)on  her  hands,  wept  the  sad  Queen. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON, 


Dobs  the  road  wind  up  hill  all  the  way? 

Ye.8,  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  mom  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place? 

A  roof  for  nrhcn  the  slow  dark  Jioum  begin. 
May  not  the  dnrknesB  hide  it  from  my  face? 

You  cannot  mi8$  tJiat  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight? 

Thcg  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  that  dOOf^^ 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-Bore  and  weak? 

Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek? 

Yea,  beds  for  all  icAo  come. 

CHBIBTINA  a.  Eosssm. 


PER  PACEM  AD   LUCEM. 

I  DO  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be 

A  pleasant  road; 
I  do  not  ask  that  Thoo  woaldst  take  from  e 

Aught  of  its  load  3 
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I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 

Beneath  my  feet; 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 

For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead, 

'Lead  me  aright — 
Though  strength  should  falter,  and  though  heart 
should  bleed — 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 

I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst  shed 

Full  radiance  here; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread 

Without  a  fear. 

I  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand. 

My  way  to  see; 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  feel  Thy  hand 

And  follow  Thee. 

Joy  is  like  restless  day ;  but  peace  divine 

Like  quiet  night : 
Lead  me,  O  Lord, — till  perfect  Day  shall  shine. 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 

ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER. 


ON   HIS   BLINDNESS. 

WuBN  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
bent 


:i:n 
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To  serve  therewith  m,v  Maker,  and  i>re»ent 
My  true  iii-outiiit.  lent  ht-  rt-turniiit;  cbiUe  ; 
"  Doth  Uod  pxai-t  dii.v-liihoi-,  light  ilciii(!d?  " 
I  fimdiy  ii»k.    Hut  rntience,  to  [ipercnt 

That  murmur,  bdod  reiilies.  "  Ood  doth  not  need 
Kither  mait'ti  work  or  Uis  own  gifts;  who  best 
Hear  his  mild  yoke,  they  mi-re  him   best:   bis 
state 

Ifi  km^ly;  tliouHands  at  Uin  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  aud  ot'ean  without  i-eat; 
They  also  tserre  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

UIL.TON. 


TDK   MARTYRS'   HYMN. 
Flunu  to  the  heedless  winds, 

Or  on  the  waters  cast, 
The  raurtyni'  ashes,  watched. 

Shall  gathei-ed  be  at  last; 
And  from  that  scattered  dust, 

Around  iia  and  abroad, 
Shall  apring  a  plenteous  seed 

Of  witnesses  for  God. 
The  Father  hath  received 

Their  latest  living  breath; 
And  vain  is  Satan's  boast 

Of  victory  in  their  death; 
Still,  still,  though  dead,  they  speak. 

And.  truuipet-tongued,  proclaim 
To  many  a  wakening  land 

The  one  availing  name. 

From  UiaOBrmiui  it  MARTIN  [.UTHEtt, 
Translation  ot  W.  J.  FOX. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE. 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon, 

My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 
My  bottle  of  salvation. 

My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gauge; 

And  thus  I  '11  take  my  pilgrimage ! 

Blood  must  be  my  body's  balmer. 
No  other  balm  will  there  be  given; 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  quiet  palmer. 
Travel  leth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven, 
Over  the  silver  mountains 
AVhere  spring  the  nectar  fountains  : 

There  will  I  kiss 

The  bowl  of  bliss. 
And  drink  mine  everlasting  fill 
Upon  every  milken  hill. 
My  soul  will  be  a-dry  before. 
But  after,  it  will  thirst  no  more. 

Then  by  that  happy,  blissful  day. 
More  peaceful  pilgrims  I  shall  see. 
That  have  cast  off  their  rags  of  clay. 
And  walk  apparelled  fresh  like  me. 
I  '11  take  them  first 
To  quench  their  thirst, 
And  taste  of  nectar's  suckets 
At  those  clear  wells 
Where  sweetness  dwells 
Drawn  up  by  saints  in  crystal  buckets. 
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And  when  our  bottles' and  all  we 

Are  filled  with  immortalityi 

13ien  the  bteat  paths  we  '11  travel. 

Strewed  with  rabies  thick  as  gravely— 

Ceilings  of  diamondSi  sapphire  floors, 

Hi|^  walls  of  coral,  and  pearly  boweniu 

From  thence  to  Heaven's  bribeless  hall. 

Where  no  corrapted  voices  brawl ; 

Ko  conscience  molten  into  gold, 

No  forged  accuser,  bought  or  sold, 

No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  Journ^, 

Ftor  there  Christ  is  the  King's  Attornerf ; 

Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees. 

And  he  hath  angels,  but  no  fees; 

And  when  the  grand  twelve-million  jury 

Of  our  sin%  with  direful  fuiy, 

'Qainst  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 

Christ  pleads  his  death,  and  then  we  live. 

Be  thou  my  speaker,  taintless  pleader, 

Unblotted  lawyer,  true  proceeder! 

Thou  giv'st  salvation  even  for  alms, — 

Not  with  a  bribed  lawyer's  palms. 

And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea, 

That,  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon, 

Just  at  the  stroke  when  my  veins  start  and  sprea<^ 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head : 

Then  am  I,  like  a  palmer,  fit 

To  tread  those  blest  paths  which  before  I  writ. 

Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 
Who  oft  doth  think,  must  needs  die  well. 

SIB  WALTER  RALBIOH. 
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THE  MASTER'S  TOUCH. 

In  the  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard; 

In  the  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen : 
To  make  the  music  and  the  beauty,  needs 

The  master's  touch,  the  sculptor's  chisel  keen. 

Great  Master,  touch  us  with  thy  skilful  hand ; 

Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die ! 
Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  us;  nor  let, 

Hidden  and  lost,  thy  form  within  us  lie ! 

Spare  not  the  stroke !  do  with  us  as  thou  wilt ! 

Let  there  be  naught  unfinished,  broken,  marred; 
Complete  thy  purpose,  that  we  may  become 

Thy  perfect  image,  thou  our  God  and  Lord ! 

HORATIUS  BONAR. 


THE   FAITHFUL  ANGEL. 

FROM    "PARADISE    LOST,"    BOOK    V. 

The  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant 

mind, 
Though    single.     From    amidst    them    forth    he 

passed^ 

IV  — 22 
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Loug  way  thi-oiigli  hostile  scorn,  wbU-li  he  i 

tained 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  fearM  auglit ; 
And  with  retorted  scorn  his  biicli  he  turned 
Od    those    proud    towers    to    swift    destruction 

doomed. 


LOW   SPIRITS. 

Fever  and  fret  and  aimlesK  stir 

And  diKappoinfcd  strife, 
All  chafing,  unsuccessful  things. 

Make  up  the  sum  of  life. 

Love  adds  anxiety  to  toil. 

And  sameness  doubles  cares, 
W'liile  one  unbroken  chain  of  work 

Tlie  flagging  temper  wears. 

TLo  light  and  air  are  dulled  with  sniolie: 
The  streets  resound  with  noise; 

And  the  soul  sinks  to  see  its  peers 
Chasing  their  joyless  joys. 

Voices  are  round  me;  smiles  are  near; 

Kind  welcomes  to  be  had; 
And  yet  my  spirit  is  alone, 

Fretful,  outworn,  and  sad. 


A  weary  actor,  I  would  fain 
Be  quit  of  my  long  part ; 

The  burden  of  unquiet  life 
Lies  heavy  on  my  heart. 


I 
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Sweet  thought  of  God !  now  do  thy  work 

As  thou  hast  done  before ; 
Wake  up,  and  tears  will  wake  with  thee, 

And  the  dull  mood  be  o'er. 

The  very  thinking  of  the  thought 

Without  or  praise  or  prayer, 
Gives  light  to  know,  and  life  to  do, 

And  marvellous  strength  to  bear. 

Oh,  there  is  music  in  that  thought. 

Unto  a  heart  unstrung, 
Like  sweet  bells  at  the  evening  time, 

Most  musically  rung. 

'T  is  not  his  justice  or  his  power, 

Beautv  or  blest  abode, 
But  the  mere  unexpanded  thought 

Of  the  eternal  God. 

It  is  not  of  his  wondrous  works. 

Not  even  that  he  is ; 
Words  fail  it,  but  it  is  a  thought 

Which  by  itself  is  bliss. 

Sweet  thought,  lie  closer  to  my  heart! 

That  I  may  feel  thee  near. 
As  one  who  for  his  weapon  feels 

In  some  nocturnal  fear. 

Mostly  in  hours  of  gloom  thou  com'st^ 
When  sadness  makes  us  lowlv, 

As  though  thou  wert  the  echo  sweet 
Of  humble  melancholy. 
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1  bless  thee,  Lord,  for  this  kind  check 

To  spirits  over  free! 

More  helpless  need  of  thee ! 
And  for  all  tiifogi  that  makie  me  fed 

nsDmcE  wiLUAM  rtam 


I  SAW  THEE. 
"  Whsn  thou  wut  nncter  ttw  flrtraa,  I  mw  thab* 
I  SAW  tbee  wheii.  as  twilight  fell, 
And  evening  lit  her  fairest  star, 
Thy  footsteps  sought  yon  quiet  dell, 
13ie  world's  confusion  left  afiir. 

I  saw  thee  when  thon  stood'st  alone, 
Where  drooping  branches  thick  o'exfaonA 

Thy  still  retreat  to  all  unknown, 
Hid  in  deep  shadowi  darkly  flnng, 

I  saw  thee  when,  as  died  each  sound 
Of  bleating  flock  or  woodland  bird, 

Kneeling,  aa  if  on  holy  ground. 
Thy  voice  the  listening  silence  heard. 

I  saw  thy  calm,  uplifted  eyes, 

And  marked  the  heaving  of  thy  breast, 
When  rose  to  heaven  thy  heartfelt  sighs 

For  purer  life,  for  perfect  rest. 

I  saw  the  light  that  o'er  thy  face 
Stole  with  a  soft,  sutfusing  glow, 

Aa  if,  within,  celestial  grace 
Breathed  the  same  bliss  that  angels  know. 
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I  saw — ^what  thou  didst  not — above 
Thy  lowly  head  an  open  heaven ; 

And  tokens  of  thy  Father's  love 

With  smiles  to  thy  rapt  spirit  given. 

I  saw  thee  from  that  sacred  spot 
With  firm  and  peaceful  soul  depart; 

I,  Jesus,  saw  thee, — doubt  it  not, — 
And  read  the  secrets  of  thy  heart ! 

BAY  PALMER. 


LOSSE  IN  DELATES. 

Shun  delayes,  they  breed  remorse, 
Take  thy  time  while  time  doth  serve  thee, 
Creeping  snayles  have  weakest  force, 
Flie  their  fault,  lest  thou  rei)ent  thee. 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought. 
Lingering  labours  come  to  nought. 

Hoyse  up  sayle  while  gale  doth  last. 
Tide  and  winde  stay  no  man's  pleasure; 
Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past. 
Sober  speede  is  wisdome's  leasure. 
After-wits  are  dearely  bought. 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Time  weares  all  his  locks  before, 

Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead; 

When  he  flies,  he  turnes  no  more, 

And  behind  his  scalpe  is  naked. 

Workes  adjourned  have  many  stayes, 
Long  demurres  breed  new  delayes. 
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Boeks  (liy  Halve  whilt  sore  is  greene. 
Festered  woundH  aske  dwper  launcing; 
AUter-enres  are  scldome  s«?eDP, 
Often  sought,  scarte  ever  chancing. 

Time  ttud  plare  gives  best  advice. 

Out  of  seuHoa.  out  of  price. 

Crush  the  serpent  in  the  head. 

Breake  ill  eggs  ere  they  be  hatched : 

Eill  bad  chickens  in  the  treat]; 

Fiedged.  tliey  hardly  can  bt-  cntvh^  : 
In  the  rising  stifle  ill. 
Lest  it  grow  against  th.v  will. 

Drops  do  pierce  the  stubborn  flint, 
Kot  by  force,  but  often  falling; 
CuBtome  kills  with  feeble  dint. 
More  by  use  than  strength  prevailing: 
Single  sands  have  little  weight. 
Many  make  a  drowning  freiglit. 


Tender  twigs  are  bent  with  ease, 
AgM  trees  do  breake  with  bending; 
Young  desires  make  little  prease, 
Growth  doth  make  them  past  amendiDg. 
Happie  man  that  soon  doth  knocke. 
Babel's  babes  against  the  rocke. 

ROBBBT  SOUTHWELL. 
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THE   SEED  GROWING   SECRETLY. 

Dear,  secret  greenness !  nurst  below 

Tempests  and  winds  and  winter  nights! 

Vex  not,  that  but  One  sees  thee  grow ; 

That  One  made  all  these  lesser  lights. 

What  needs  a  conscience  calm  and  bright 
Within  itself,  an  outward  test? 

W^ho  breaks  his  glass,  to  take  more  light, 
Makes  way  for  storms  into  his  rest. 

Then  bless  thy  secret  growth,  nor  catch 
At  noise,  but  thrive  unseen  and  dumb; 

Keep  clean,  bear  fruit,  earn  life,  and  watch 
Till  the  white-winged  reapers  come ! 

HENRY  VAUGHAX. 


PATIENCE. 

She  hath  no  beauty  in  her  face 
Unless  the  chastened  sweetness  there, 

And  meek  long-suilering,  yield  a  grace 
To  make  her  mournful  features  fair: — 

Shunned  by  the  gay,  the  proud,  the  young, 
She  roams  through  dim,  unsheltered  ways; 

Nor  lover's  vow,  nor  flatterer's  tongue 
Brings  music  to  her  sombre  days : — 
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At  best  her  skieB  are  clouded  o'er, 
Aod  oft  she  froiits  the  stinging  sleet, 

Or  feeU  on  some  tempestuous  shot-e 
The  storm-waves  lash  Uer  naked  feet. 

Where'er  she  strays,  or  musing  stands 
B.v  lonesome  beach,  by  turlmlent  mar^  J 

\ye  see  her  pale,  half-tremuloua  hands 
Crossed  humbly  o'er  her  aching  heart! 

Within,  a  secret  pain  she  beai-s, — 
A  |min  too  deep  to  feel  the  balm 

An  Ajiril  spirit  6nds  iu  tears; 
AIiib;  all  fureleas  griefs  are  calm! 

Yet  in  her  pasHioaate  strength  supreme. 
Despair  beyond  her  pathway  flies, 

Awed  by  the  softly  steadfast  beam 
Of  sad,  but  beaven-enaniored  eyes! 

Who  pause  to  greet  her,  vaguely  seem 
Toucbed  by  flue  wafts  of  holier  air; 

As  those  who  in  some  mystic  dream 
Talk  with  the  angels  unaware! 

PAUL   HAMILTON    HATNB. 


SOMETIME. 
Sometime,    when    all    life's    lessons    have    been 
learned, 
And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgineolB  here  have 
spurned. 
The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes 
wet, 
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Will  flash  before  us,  out  of  life's  dark  uight, 
As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue; 

And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  ai-e  i-ight, 
I      And  how  what  seems  reproof  was  love  most 
I  true. 

And  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 

God's  piano  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me; 
How,  when  we  called,  he  heeded  not  our  cry, 

Because  his  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see. 
And  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disallow 

Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood. 
Bo  God,  [lerhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

Life's  sweetest  things,  because  it  seemeth  good. 

And  if  sometimes,  commingled  with  life's  wine. 

We  find  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  shrink, 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 

Pours  out  this  potion  for  our  lips  to  drink. 
And  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low. 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 
Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so, 

Bat  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace! 


And  you   shall    shortly    know   that   lengthened 
breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  his  friend, 
And  that,  sometimes,  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  bloom  his  love  can  send. 
If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life. 

And  stand  within,  and  all  God's  workings  see, 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife, 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 
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But  not  to-day.  9%i«i  be  content,  poor  lieartf 

Qod's  plans  like  lilies  pnre  and  white  nrnfcrid. 
We  must  not  tear  the  closendint  leaves  apart, 

Time  will  reveal  the  cal]ii»8  of  gold. 
And  if,  through  patient  toil,  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loosed,  may  resti 
When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  iind««tand^ 

I  think  that  we  will  say,  ^  God  knew  the  best!  ^ 

MAT  RUiST   SMITB*' 


FATHEB,  THY  WILL  BE   DOHE! 

Hb  sendeth  sun,  he  s^oideth  shower. 
Alike  they  're  needful  ft>r  the  flower; 
And  joys  and  tears  alU^i  are  sent 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nowiiAni^it: 
As  comes  to  me  or  doQd  or  aim. 
Father,  thy  will,  not  mine,  he  Ame! 

Can  loving  children  e'er  reprove 

With  murmurs  whom  they  trust  and  love? 

Creator,  I  would  ever  be 

A  trusting,  loving  child  to  thee : 
As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  sun, 
Father,  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done! 

Oh,  ne'er  will  I  at  life  repine; 

Enough  that  thou  hast  made  it  mine; 

When  falls  the  shadow  cold  of  death, 

I  yet  will  sing  with  parting  breath : 
As  conies  to  me  or  shade  or  sun. 
Father,  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done! 

SARAH   FLOWER    ADAMS. 


VI. 
DEATH :  IMMORTALITY :  HEAVEN. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Methinks  we  do  as  fretful  children  do, 
Leaning  their  faces  on  the  window-pane 
To  sigh  the  glass  dim  with  their  own  breath's 
stain, 

And  shut  the  sky  and  landscape  from  their  view; 

And,  thus,  alas!  since  God  the  maker  drew 
A  mystic  separation  'twixt  those  twain, — 
The  life  beyond  us  and  our  souls  in  pain, — 

We  miss  the  prospect  which  we  are  called  unto 

By  grief  we  are  fools  to  use.    Be  still  and  strong, 

O  man,  my  brother!  hold  thy  sobbing  breath. 
And  keep  thy  soul's  large  windows  pure  from 
wrong ; 

That  so,  as  life's  appointment  issueth, 
Thy  vision  may  be  clear  to  watch  along 

The  sunset  consummation-lights  of  death. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 

Not  in  the  sky. 

Where  it  was  seen. 

Nor  on  the  white  tops  of  the  glistening  wave, 

Nor  in  the  mansions  of  the  hidden  deep, — 

347 
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Thongb  green, 

And  beautiful,  its  caves  of  myBtepy; — 

Rball  the  bright  watcher  have 

A  place,  and  as  of  old  high  station  keep. 

Gone,  gone! 

Oh,  never  more  to  cheer 

The  mariner  who  holds  his  course  alone 

On  the  Atlantic,  through  the  wearv  night, 

When  the  stars  turn  to  watchers,  and  do  sleep, 

Shall  it  appear. 

With  the  sweet  fisedneas  of  certain  light, 

Down-shining  on  the  shut  eyes  of  the  deep. 

Vain,  vain! 

Hopeless  most  idly  then,  shall  he  look  forth, 

That  mariner  from  his  bark. 

Howe'er  the  north 

Does    raise    his    certain    lum|>,    vrhen    tempests 

lover — 
He  sees  no  more  that  perished  light  again! 
And  gloomier  grows  the  honr 
Which  may  not,  through  the  thick  and  crowding 

dark, 
Restore  that  lost  and  loved  one  to  her  tower. 

He  looks,— the  shepherd  of  Chaldea's  hills 

Tending  his  flocks, — 

And  wonders  the  rich  beacon  does  not  blaze, 

Gladdening  his  gaze; — 

And  from  his  dreary  watch  along  the  rocka, 

Guiding  him  safely  home  through  perilous  ways! 

Still  wondering  as  the  drowsy  sileDce  fills 
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I  The 'soiTowful  scene,  and  every  hour  distils 
1  ItB  leJiden  dews. — How  chafes  he  at  the  night, 
I  Still  slow  to  bring  the  expected  and  sweet  light, 
I  80  natural  to  his  sight! 


And  lone, 

Where  its  first  Bplendora  shone, 

Bball  be  that  pleasant  company  of  stars: 

How  should  they  know  that  death 

Bnch  perfect  l)eauty  mars? 

And  like  the  earth,  its  crimson  bloom  and  breath; 

Fallen  from  on  high. 

Their  lighte  grow  blasted  by  its  touch,  and  die! — ■ 

All  their  concerted  springs  of  harmony 

»  Snapped  mdely,  and  the  generous  music  gone. 
A  strain — a  mellow  strain — 
A  wailing  sweetness  filled  the  sky; 
The  stars,  lamenting  in  unborrowed  pain, 
That  one  of  their  seleetest  ones  must  die! 
Must  vanish,  when  most  lovely,  from  the  reat! 
Alas!  't  is  evermore  our  destiny, 
The  hope,  heart -cherished,  is  the  soonest  lost; 
The  flower  first  budden,  soonest  feels  the  frost; 
Are  not  the  shortest-lived  still  loveliest? 
And,  like  the  pale  star  shooting  down  the  sky, 

Sf  not  ever  brightest  when  they  fly 
ate  home  they  blessed? 
WILLIAM   GtLMOBH 


T 


PASSING  AWAY. 


Was  it  the  chime  of  a  tiny  bell 

That  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear. 
Like  the  silvery  toiie»  of  a  fairy's  shell 

That  he  winds,  on  the  l>eacli,  bo  melld 
clear, 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  lie  together 
And  the  Ttloon  and  the  Fairy  are  watch] 

deep- 
She  dispensing  her  silvery  light, 
And  lie  his  notes  as  silvery  quite, 
While  tlie  boatman  listens  and  ships  hie  otf 
To  catch  the  music  that  romes  from  the  al 
Hark  I  the  notes  on  my  ear  that  play 
Are  set  to  words;  as  tliey  Hoat,  they  Bay, 
"  Passing  away!  passing  away!  " 

But  no ;  it  was  not  a  fairy's  shell, 

Blown  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear; 
Nor  was  it  the  tongue  of  a  silver  bell, 

Striking  the  hour,  that  filled  my  ear, 
As  I  lay  in  my  dream ;  yet  was  it  a  chime 
That  told  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 
For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hnng 
And  a  plump  little  girl,  for  a  pendalum,  bw 
(As  you've  sometimes  seen,  in  a  little  ring 
That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  canary-bird  swinj 
And  she  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  bonqn 
And,  as  she  enjoyed  it,  sbe  seemed  to  say, 
"  Passing  away  I  passing  away ! " 
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Oh,  how  bright  were  tbe  wlieele,  that  told 

Of  the  lapse  of  time,  as  the.v  moved  round  slow; 
And  tbe  bands,  as  they  swept  o'er  tbe  dial  of  gold, 

Seepied  to  point  to  tbe  girl  below. 
And  lo!  she  had  changed:  in  a  few  short  hours 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  garland  of  tlowera, 
That  she  held  in  her  outBtretcbed  bands,  and  flung 
This  waj  and  that,  as  she,  dancing,  swung 
In  tbe  fulneps  of  grace  and  of  womanly  pride, 
That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  l»  a  bride; 
Yet  then,  when  exjiecting  her  happiest  day, 
In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say, 
"Passing  awaj!  passing  away  I" 

While  I  gazed  at  that  fair  one's  cheek,  a  shade 

Of  thought  or  care  stole  softly  over. 
Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  Humnier's  day  made, 

Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 
The  rose  yet  lay  on  lior  cheek,  but  its  flush 
Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush; 
And  the  light  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  the 
wheels. 

That  marched  so  calmly  round  above  her. 
Was  a  little  dimmed, — ns  when  evening  steals 

Upon  n(K»n's  hot  face.    Yet  one  >couldn't  but 
love  her. 
For  she  looked  like  a  mother  whose  first  babe  lay 
Rocked  on  her  lireast,  as  she  swung  all  day; 
And  she  seemed,  in  the  same  silver  tone,  to  saj, 
"  Passing  away !  passing  away !  " 

While  yet  T  looked,  what  a  change  there  came! 
Her  eye  wafi  quenched,  and  her  cheek  was  wan; 
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Stooping  and  staffed  was  her  withered  framB^ 

Yet  just  as  busily  swung  she  on; 
Tlie  gorlaud  beneutU  her  luul  fallen  to  dast; 
The  wheels  above  hex  ware  eaten  vith  vatit: 
The  handi,  that  over  the  dial  nrept. 
Grew  crooked  and  tarniibed,  bnt  on  ibej  tafi 
And  still  there  came  that  silTer  tonie 
Prom  tte  shrivelled  lips  <rf  the  tootlileH  cfOM 
(Let  me  never  forget  till  my  dT^og  da; 
The  tone  or  tiie  harden  of  hn  laj), 

**  Faasing  avay !  passing  awar  t  **  ' 

JOHH  1 


LINES 

PODND  Q(  HIS  BIBU  IN  TBI  OATB-BOCaa  U 


E'EN  stich  ifl  time;  that  takes  in  troat 
Onr  youth,  onr  joys,  oor  all  we  have, 

And  pajB  us  but  with  earth  and  dost; 
Who  in  tlie  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  onr  ways, 

Shuta  up  the  story  of  onr  days : 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dnst, 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 

SIB  WALTEB  BALEIGH. 
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MY   AIN   COUNTREE. 

"  But  now    they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is.  an 
lieaTeiil7.''~HEBBEW8  xi.  10. 

I  'm   far   frae   my  hame,   an'   I  'm  weary   aften- 

whiles, 
For     the     langed-for     hame-briDging,     an'     my 

Father's  welcome  smilee; 
I  'tl  never  be  fu'  content,  until  mine  een  do  see 
The  shining  gates  o'  heaven  an'  my  ain  countree. 

The  earth  is  flecked  wi'  flowers,  monytinted,  fresh, 

an'  gay, 
The  birdies  warble  blithely,  for  my  Father  made 

them  »ae; 
But  these  sights  an'  these  soun's  will  as  naething 

be  to  me. 
When  I  hear  the  angels  singing  in  my  ain  conu- 

tree, 

I've  his  gnde  word  of  promise  that  some  glad- 
some day,  the  King 

To  his  ain  royal  palace  his  banished  hame  will 
bring: 

Wi'  een  an'  wi'  hearts  runnin'  owre,  we  shall  see 

The  King  in  his  beauty  in  our  ain  countree. 

My  sins  hae  been  mony,  an'  my  sorrows  hae  been 

sair, 
But  there  they  '11  never  vex  me,  nor  be  i 

bered  mair; 
IV  — 23 
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His  bluid  has  made  me  white,  his  hand  diaU  dij 

mine  e'e, 
When  he  brings  me  hame  at  last,  to  my  ain  eoon- 

tree. 

Like  a  bairn  to  its  mither,  a  wee  birdie  to  Its 

nest, 
I  wad  fain  be  ganging  noo,  unto  my  Savioiii's 

breast;  ^ 
For  he  gathers  in  his  bosom,  witless,  worthless 

lambs  like  me, 
And  carries  them  himseP  to  his  ain  eoantree. 

He's  faithfti'  that  ha^  promised,  hell  snrdy 

come  again, 
He  '11  keep  his  tryst  wi'  me,  at  what  honr  I  dinita 

ken; 
Bnt  he  bids  me  still  to  wail^  an'  rea^y  aye  to  ta^ 
To  giang  at  ony  mcmient  to  my  ain  conntree. 

So  I  'm  watching  aye,  an'  singin'  o'  my  hame  as 
I  wait, 

For  the  soun'ing  o'  his  footfa'  this  side  the  shin- 
ing gate ; 

God  gie  his  grace  to  ilk  ane  wha  listens  noo  to 
me, 

That  we  a'  may  gang  in  gladness  to  our  ain 
countree. 

MARY  LEB  DEMAREST. 
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At  ereu.  or  at  midnight.  ( 
tbe  momiag."— Mark  xiii.  35 


X  tbe  cook-crowing,  or  In 


*'  It  may  be  in  the  evening, 

When  the  work  of  the  day  ia  done, 
And  yon  have  time  to  «it  in  the  twilight 

And  watt'li  the  sinking  sun, 
Willie  tlie  long  bright  day  dies  slowly 

Over  the  sea, 
And  the  hour  f^ows  qniet  and  holy 

With  thoughts  of  me; 
While  you  hear  the  village  children 

Passing  along  the  street, 
Among  those  thronging  footsteps 

May  come  the  sound  of  mi/  feet. 
Therefore  I  tell  you:  Watch 

By  the  light  of  the  evening  star, 
When  the  room  is  growing  dusky 

As  the  clouds  afar; 
Let  the  door  be  on  the  latch 

In  your  home, 
Fop  it  may  be  through  the  gloaming 

I  will  come. 


"  It  may  be  when  the  midnight 

Is  heavy  upon  the  land. 
And  the  black  waves  lying  dumbly 

Along  the  sand ; 
When  the  moonless  night  draws  close, 
And  the  lights  are  out  in  the  house; 
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Wbeo  the  Area  burn  low  and  red, 
And  the  watch  is  ticking  loudly 

Beside  the  bed : 
Though  you  aleep,  tired  out,  on  .vonr  couch. 
Still  your  heart  must  wake  and  watch 

In  the  dark  room. 
For  it  may  be  that  at  midnight 

I  will  come. 


"  It  may  be  at  the  cock-crow, 
When  the  night  is  dying  slowly 

In  the  sky. 
And  the  sea  looks  calm  and  holy. 

Waiting  for  the  dawn 

Of  the  golden  sun 

Which  draweth  nigh; 
When  the  mists  are  on  the  valleys,  shading 

The  rivers  chill. 
And  my  morning-Btar  is  fading,  fading 

Over  the  hill:  I 

Behold  1  say  unto  you :  Watch ;  \ 

Let  the  door  Ite  on  the  latch 

In  your  home; 
In  the  chill  before  the  dawning, 
Between  the  night  and  morning, 

I  may  come. 

"  It  may  Ih?  in  the  morning, 

^^'hen  the  sun  is  bright  and  Btrong, 
And  the  dew  is  glittering  sharply 

Over  the  little  lawn ; 
When  the  waves  are  laughing  londly 

Along  the  shore, 
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And  the  little  birds  are  singing  sweetly 

About  the  door; 
With  the  long  day's  work  before  you, 

You  rise  up  with  the  sun. 
And  the  neighbors  cniuc  in  to  tulk  n  little 

Of  all  that  must  be  done. 
But  remember  that  T  may  be  the  next 

To  tome  in  at  the  door. 
To  lall  you  from  all  your  busy  work 

Foi-evennoi-c ; 
As  you  work  your  heart  must  watch. 
For  the  door  is  on  the  latch 

In  your  room, 
And  it  may  t»e  in  the  morning 

I  will  come." 


So  He  passed  down  my  cottage  garden, 
By  the  path  that  leads  to  the  sea, 

Till  he  came  to  the  turn  of  the  little  road 
Where  the  birch  and  laburnum  tree 

Lean  over  and  arch  the  way ; 

There  I  saw  him  a  moment  stay. 
And  turn  once  more  to  me, 
As  I  wept  at  the  cottage  door, 

And  lift  up  his  hands  in  blessing — 
Then  I  saw  bis  face  no  more. 


And  I  stood  still  in  the  doorway, 

Leaning  against  the  wall, 
Not  heeding  the  fair  white  roses. 

Though  I  crushed  them  and  let  them  fall. 
Only  looking  down  the  pathway, 

And  looking  toward  the  sea. 
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And  vondeting,  and  v<mderiBg 

Wlien  he  wonld  come  bai^  tat  me; 

Till  I  was  aware  of  an  ai^I 
Who  wan  going  swif  ti;  by, 

With  the  gladnefls  of  one  who  goetii 
In  the  light  of  Ood  Most.Hij^ 

He  passed  the  end  of  the  cottage 

Toward  the  garden  gate; 
(I  suppose  he  was  come  down 
At  the  setting  of  the  ann 
To  comfort  some  one  in  the  village 

Whose  dwelling  was  desolate) 
And  he  paused  before  the  door 

Beside  my  place, 
And  the  likeness  of  a  smile 

Was  on  his  face. 
"  Weep  not,"  he  said,  "  for  unto  yon  is  ffina 

To  watch  for  tiie  coming  of  his  feet  ' 
Who  is  the  glory  of  onr  blessM  heaven ; 

The  work  and  watching  will  be  rery  sweet. 

Even  in  an  earthly  home; 
And  Id  such  an  hour  as  you  think  not 

He  will  come." 

So  I  am  watching  quietly 

Every  day. 
Whenever  the  eun  shines  brightly, 

I  rise  and  say : 
"  Surely  it  is  the  sbining  of  his  face ! " 
And  look  unto  the  gates  of  his  high  place 

Beyond  the  sea; 
For  I  know  he  is  coming  shortly 

To  summon  me. 
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And  when  a  shadow  falls  aerosts  the  window 

Of  ni,y  room. 
Where  I  am  working  my  appointed  task, 
I  lift  nij-  Lead  to  watt'h  the  door,  and  ask 

If  he  13  I'orae; 
And  the  angel  answera  sweetly 

In  my  Lome: 
"  Only  a  few  more  shadows. 

And  he  will  come." 

BABBARA    MfLLER    MACANDBBW. 


EUTHANASIA. 

Methinks,  wlieo  on  the  languid  eje 

Life's  antumn  scenes  grow  dim; 

When  evening's  shadows  veil  the  sky, 

And  pleasure's  siren  Lj-mn 
Grows  fainter  on  the  tuneless  ear. 
Like  echoes  from  another  sphere, 

Or  dreams  of  seraphim — 
It  were  not  ssid  to  cast  away 
This  dull  and  cumbrous  load  of  clay. 

It  were  not  sad  to  feel  the  heart 

Grow  passionleas  and  cold; 
To  feel  those  longings  to  depart 

That  cheered  the  good  of  old ; 
To  clasp  the  faith  which  looks  on  high, 
WLich  fires  the  Christian's  dying  eye. 

And  makes  the  curtain-fold 
That  falls  upon  his  wasting  breast, 
The  door  that  leads  to  endless  rest. 
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It  BeeiuB  not  lonely  thus  to  lie 

On  thnt  triuni pliant  bed, 
Till  tbe  pure  spirit  nionnta  on  higb 

By  wbite-winged  eerapba  led; 
Where  glories,  eartb  may  never  know, 
O'er  "many  munsiona"  lingering  glow. 

In  peerless  lustre  shed. 
It  were  not  lonely  thna  to  soar 
Where  sin  and  grief  eau  sting  no  more. 

And  though  tlie  way  to  such  a  goal 

Lies  throngli  the  clouded  tomb, 
If  on  tbe  free,  unfettered  soul 

There  rest  no  stains  of  gloom, 
How  should  its  aspirations  rise 
Far  through  tbe  blue  iinpillared  skies. 

Up  to  its  final  home. 
Beyond  the  journeyiugs  of  tbe  sun, 
Where  streams  of  living  waters  run! 

WILLIS  UAYLOKD   CLABK. 


THE  LAST  MAN. 
All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  Sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  time! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould 
That  shall  creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  ber  prime! 


> 
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The  sun's  eye  had  a  sit-kly  glare, 
The  skeletoDS  of  natioDS  were 

Around  that  lonely  man! 
Some  had  expired  Id  fight.— the  braods 
Sfill  mated  in  their  bony  hands, 

In  plagiie  and  famine  some! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread; 
And  ships  wptp  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumhl 


Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  danntlesH  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sear  leaves  from  the  wood, 

As  if  a  storm  passed  by, 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  praud  Sun! 
Thy  face  ia  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'T  ia  Mercy  bids  thee  go; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 


What  though  beneath  thcp  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  Are,  flood,  and  earth 

The  vasBals  of  his  will? 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thnu  dim,  discrownM  king  of  day; 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Healed  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entailed  on  human  hearts. 
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Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

UjioD  the  stage  of  nien, 
Nor  with  tlij  rising  boams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again : 
Its  piteous  piigeanta  bring  not  back, 
Kor  walien  desti,  ujion  tlie  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe; 
Stretched  in  disease's  shapes  abhorred. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Even  1  am  weary  in  yon  skiea 

To  watch  thy  fading  Ure; 
Tent  of  all  auniless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips,  that  siieak  thy  dirge  of  death, — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  broatli 

To  sec  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pail, 
The  miijesly  of  darkness  shall 

Kecelve  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shiJI  return  to  Him 

Who  gave  its  heavenly  spark; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark! 
No!  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  bi-eafb, 
Who  cai)tive  led  captivity, 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  death! 


I 
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Go,  Sim,  while  merry  boids  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  aud  bitter  cup 

Of  gi-ief  tliat  man  shall  taste,— 
Go,  tell  the  niyht  that  hides  thy  face^ 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God! 

THOMAS  CAMPBELU 


If  I  were  told  that  I  must  die  to-u 

That  the  next  suu 
Which  sinks  should  bear  me  past  all  fear  aud 
sorrow 

For  any  one. 
All  the  tight  fought,  all  the  short  journey  through. 

What  should  I  do? 


I  do  not  think  that  I  should  shrink  or  falter, 

Dut  just  go  on. 
Doing  my  work,  nor  change  nor  seek  to  alter 

Aught  that  is  gone; 
ISut  rise  aud  move  and  love  and  smile  ami  pray 

For  one  more  day. 


And,  lying  down  at  night  for  a  last  sleeping. 

Bay  in  that  ear 
Which  hearkens  ever:  "  Lord,  within  thy  keeping 

How  should  I  fear? 


TSE  BtGBER  LIFE. 

^  And  when  to-moiTO«-  brings  thee  nearer  atill, 
Do  thou  thy  will." 


I  might  not  sleep  for  awe;  but  iieaopful,  tendeij 

M.v  soul  would  lie 
All  the  night  long;  and  wheu  the  morning  splen- 
dor 

Flushed  o'er  the  sky, 
I  think  that  I  could  ami  le — could  calmly  say, 

"  It  is  his  day." 

But  if  a  wondrous  hand  from  the  blue  yonder 

Uold  out  a  scroll. 
On  which  my  life  was  writ,  and  I  with  wonder 

Beheld  unroll 
To  a  long  century's  end  its  mystic  clew, 

\Yhat  Bhould  I  do? 

What  could  I  do,  O  btesst^d  Guide  and  Master, 

Other  than  thie ; 
Still  to  go  on  as  now,  not  slower,  faster, 

Nor  fear  to  miss 
The  road,  although  so  very  long  it  be, 

While  led  by  thee? 

Step  after  step,  feeling  thee  close  beside  me, 

Although  unseen. 
Through  thorns,  through  flowers,  whether  the  tern* 
pest  hide  thee. 

Or  heavens  serene. 
Assured  thy  faithfulness  cannot  betray, 

Thy  love  decay. 
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I  may  not  know ;  my  God,  no  hand  revealeth 

Thy  counsels  wise; 
Along  the  path  a  deepening  shadow  stealeth, 

No  voice  replies 
To  all  my  questioning  thought,  the  time  to  tell; 

And  it  is  well. 

Let  me  keep  on,  abiding  and  unfearing 

Thy  will  always, 
Through  a  long  century's  ripening  fruition 

Or  a  short  day's ; 
Thou  canst  not  come  too  soon ;  and  I  can  wait 

If  thou  come  late. 

SARAH  WOOLSEY  {Su$an  Coolidge). 


BURIAL  OF  MOSES. 

**  And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
oyer  against  Beth-peor:  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day.** — Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  G. 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 

In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave; 

But  no  man  built  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er ; 

For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod. 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 
That  ever  passed  on  earth ; 
Yet  no  man  heard  the  trampling, 
Or  saw  the  train  go  forth : 


THE  HWnEli  LIFE. 

TfoiseleBBl;  as  dajligbt 

CotueH  bu<-k  wbeu  uigiit  ih  dons', 

And  the  (-riiuuuu  streak  ou  oteao's  cheek 

Grow-8  into  tLe  great  sun; 

Noiselessly  nn  tbe  epriag-tttae 

Her  tTOwn  of  vcrdnre  weaves, 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Unfold  their  thousand  lejtves: 

So  withont  sound  of  music 

Or  voiee  of  tbem  that  wejit. 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown 

The  gi-eat  procession  swept, 

Perchanee  the  bald  old  eagle 

On  gray  Eetb-peor's  height 

Out  of  his  rocky  eyrj 

looked  on  the  wondrous  sight; 

Perchance  the  lion  stalking 

Btill  shuns  that  hallowed  spot; 

For  Wast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

But,  when  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  of  the  war, 

With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drums. 

Follow  the  funeral  car: 

The;  show  the  bannera  taken ; 

They  tell  bis  battles  won; 

And  after  bim  lead  his  niasterless  steed^ 

While  peals  the  minute-gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 


i 


•) 
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And  give  the  bard  aa  honored  place, 

With  costly  marbles  drest, 

In  the  great  minster  transept 

Where  lights  like  glui-iea  fall, 

And  the  sweet  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings 

Along  the  emblazoned  hall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword ; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word ; 

And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced  with  his  glorious  pen 

On  the  deathless  p.ige  truths  half  so  sage 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor? — 

The  hillside  for  a  pall ! 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait. 

With  stars  for  tajjers  tall ! 

And  the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes. 

Over  his  bier  to  wave, 

And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  his  gravel — 


In  that  strange  grave  without  a  name, 

Whence  his  uncofBned  clay 

Shall  break  again — O  wonilrons  thoujjht!- 

Before  tlie  judgment-day. 

And  stand,  with  glory  wrapiied  around. 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 

And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life 

With  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 


THE  HIGHER  LIFE. 

O  lonelv  tomb  in  Moab's  land! 

O  dark  Ifefh-peor's  hill; 

Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

And  leach  tlicni  to  be  still : 

God  hath  hia  mysteries  of  grace, 

Waya  that  wc  cannot  tell, 

He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  aecret  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 

CBCIL    Plt.LNCE8   ALEXANDBB.   J 


THE  RESIGNATION. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 
tt'hose  eye  this  atom  globe  Bm've\8, 

To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 

Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light. 

Are  past  the  power  of  haman  skill; 
But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

Oh,  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour, 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  my  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  angbt  but  thee 
Encroaching  sought  a  bonndless  sway, 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 


I 
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Then  why,  my  noul,  dost  thou  complain, 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess? 

Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain, 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

Bnt  ah!  my  breast  is  human  still; 

The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 

The  sickness  of  my  sout  declare. 

Bnt  yet,  with  fortitude  ["caigned, 
I  'II  thank  the  inflicter  of  the  blow; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 
\\nii<;h  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals. 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 
Which  God,  my  east,  my  sun,  reveals. 

THOU  AS  CaATTERTO."*. 


■'ONLY  WAITING." 

very  afce'I  man  in  an  almsliouse  veaa  nsked  what  be 
loitig  now.     Ho  replied,  "  Only  wuiting,"  ] 

Only  waiting  till  the  shudows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown. 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown ; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart,  once  full  of  day; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  bi-eaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gi'ay. 
IV -24 


Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Havo  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home, 
For  tlie  suiuruer  time  in  faded, 

And  the  aiitiiinn  winds  have  come. 
Qnickly,  reapers!  gather  qnicldy 

l%e  laflt  ripe  hours  of  my  heart. 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  vithered, 

Aod  I  hasten  to  depart 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered. 

Weary,  poor,  and  deeolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  Ute  footstepi^ 

And  their  roices  far  away; 
If  thfsy  call  me,  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting  to  ob^. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows    . 

Are  a  little  longer  grown, 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown. 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 

FSANCES  LAUGHTON    UACB. 
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HOPEFULLY  WAITING. 


Not  as  jou  iiipant,  O  learnM  man,  aD<J  good ! 
Do  I  accept  th.v  words  of  truth  and  rest; 
God,  knowing  all.  knows  what  for  me  is  beat, 
And   gives  me  what  I  need,  not  what  he  could, 

Xor  always  as  I  would! 
I  shall  go  to  the  Father's  house,  and  see 

Him  and  the  Elder  Brother  face  to  face, — 
What  day  or  hour  I  know  not.     Let  me  be 
Steadfast  in  work,  and  earnest  in  the  race. 
Not  as  a  homesick  child  who  all  day  long 
Whines  at  its  play,  and  seldom  speaks  in  song. 

If  for  a  time  some  loved  one  goes  away, 
And  leaves  us  our  appointed  work  to  do, 
Can  we  to  him  or  to  ourselves  be  true 
In  mourning  his  departure  day  by  day. 

And  so  our  work  delay? 
Nay,  if  we  love  and  honor,  we  shall  make 

The  absence  brief  by  doing  well  our  task, — 
Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  dear  One's  sake. 
And  at  his  coming  only  of  him  ask 

Approval  of  the  work,  which  most  was  done, 
Not  for  ourselves,  but  our  Belovfcd  One. 

Our  Father's  house,  I  know,  is  broad  and  grand; 

In  it  how  many,  many  mansions  are! 

And,  far  beyond  the  light  of  snn  or  star. 
Four  little  ones  of  mine  through  that  fair  land 
Are  walking  hand  in  hand! 


TBE  BW3SR  LIFE. 

Think  you  I  love  not.  or  that  I  forget 

Theae  of  my  loiua?     Still  this  world  is  fair, 
And  I  am  singing  white  my  eyes  ai-e  wet 
With  weeping  in  tliia  biilmy  sumtuer  air: 
Yet  I  'ill  not  iiomesicli,  and  the  children  here 
Have  need  of  uie,  and  so  my  way  is  clear. 

I  wonid  be  joyful  as  niy  days  go  by. 
Counting  God's  mercies  to  me.     He  who  bore 
Life's  heaviest  cross  is  mine  forevermore, 
And  I  who  wait  his  coming,  shall  not  I 

On  his  sure  word  rely? 
And  if  sometimes  the  way  be  rough  and  stee^, 

Be  heavy  for  the  grief  he  sends  to  me, 
Or  at  my  waking  I  would  only  weep, 
I^et  me  remember  these  are  things  to  lie, 
To  work  Ilia  bleas^  will  until  he  couies 
To  take  uiy  band,  and  lead  me  safely  home. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH, 


e 
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SIT  DOWN,  SAD  SOUL. 
Sit  down,  aad  soul,  and  count 

The  moments  flying; 
Come,  tell  the  sweet  amonnt 

That's  lost  by  sighing! 
How  many  smiles? — a  score? 
Then  laugh,  and  count  no  more; 
For  day  is  dying! 

Lie  down,  sad  soul,  and  sleep, 

And  no  more  measure 
The  flight  of  time,  nor  weep 

The  loss  of  leisure  j 
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But  here,  by  this  lone  stream, 
Lie  down  with  us,  and  dream 
Of  starry  treasure  I 

We  dream:  do  thou  the  same; 

We  love, — forever; 
We  laugh,  yet  few  we  shame, — 

The  gentle  never. 
Stay,  then,  till  sorrow  dies; 
Then — hope  and  happy  skies 
Are  thine  forever ! 

BBYAN  WALLER  PROCTER, 
(Barry  ComwaiL) 


IT  KINDLES  ALL  MY  SOUL. 

"  Urit  me  PatriaB  decor.*' 

It  kindles  all  my  soul. 
My  country's  loveliness  I    Those  starry  choirs 

That  watch  around  the  pole. 
And  the  moon's  tender  light,  and  heavenly  fires 

Through  golden  halls  that  roll. 
O  chorus  of  the  night !    O  planets,  sworn 

The  music  of  the  spheres 
To  follow !    Lovely  watchers,  that  think  scorn 

To  rest  till  day  appeara! 
Me,  for  celestial  homes  of  glory  born. 

Why  here,  O,  why  so  long. 
Do  ye  behold  an  exile  from  on  high? 

Here,  O  ye  shining  throng. 
With  lilies  spread  the  mound  where  I  shall  lie: 

Here  let  me  drop  my  chain. 


And  dnat  to  dust  rptrirning,  r.ist  away 

The  trniimielH  that  remain : 
The  rest  of  me  shall  spring  to  endless  dajl  ^ 

riom  tb*  lM*bl  of  CA8UUII   OF  rOLAHSk    ! 


EPILOGUE. 

At  the  miduight  in  the  silence  of  the  alec^tlB^^ 

When  you  set  jour  fanries  free. 
Will  the;  pass  to  where — by  death,  fools  think, 

Imprisoned— 
Lot  be  lies  who  once  ho  loved  you,  whom  yna 
lOTcd  so, 

— ritj  me? 

Oh  to  love  8o,  be  M  loved,  yet  m  mtBtakea! 

What  had  I  od  esrtb  to  do 
With  the  slothfQl,  with  the  mannish,  the  vm 

manly? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless  did  I  drivd 
— Be  i  n  g — wh  o  ? 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast 
forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  flght  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work- 
time 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
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Bid   him    forward,    breast   and   back   as   either 

should  be, 
"  Strive  and  thrive  I  "  cry  "  Speed, — fight  on,  fare 

ever 

There  as  here ! " 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 


CROSSING  THE   BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  l)e  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and' foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  mav  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  mav  bear  mo  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  IMlot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 


TME  BWHER  UF»A 


THE  DYING  0HBI8TIAN  TO  HIB  SOUL. 

Vital  apark  of  heavenly  flame! 
Quit,  O  quit  this  mortal  frame! 
Trembliug,  hoping,  lingeriag,  fljing, 
O,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life! 


Hark  !  they  whisper;  angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  tome  away! 
What  is  this  atiaortiB  me  qnite? 
Bteals  m;  seDses,  shatfl  my  itght. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  braatiiT 
Tell  me,  my  soal,  can  thlRbe  death? 


The  world  recedes;  it  disappeani! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes!  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  monnt !  I  fly ! 
O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 
O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting? 

ALBXANDEK  POPS. 
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ODE. 

INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY  FROM  RECOLLECTIONS 

OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

I. 

There  was   a   time   when    meadow,   grove   and 

stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, — 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  the  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  voi'e: 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no 

more. 


n. 


The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  rose ; 
The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare ; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the 

earth. 


Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joj-on»  si 

And  while  the  yoaOg  lambs  boond 

Ah  to  the  tabor's  soond. 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief; 

A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thoo^t  relief 

And  I  again  am  strong. 
The  cataracts    blow    their    trampets    irom  tta 

steep, — 
Ho  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wnac. 
I  hear  the  echoes  throngfa  the  monnbiiiu  tfatqag; 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleepy 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay; 
IiBnd  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jolli^ ; 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  ever;  beast  keep  holid^; — - 
Thon  child  of  Joy, 
ShoQt  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  tiioa 
happy  shepherd  boy ! 


Ye  blessed  creatures  I  I  hare  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  otlier  iiinke;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  liead  hath  its  coronal, — 
The  fulness  of  your  bliBS,  I  feel,  I  feel  it  all. 
O  evil  day !  if  I  were  Bullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May  morning, 
And  the  children  are  culling. 
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On  L'verj'  side, 
In  a  thousand  vulle.va  far  and  wide, 
Fresli  flowers;  wUile  the  8un  shines  warm, 
Aod  the  balte  lettps  up  on  hia  mother's  arm; — 
I  hear,  I  hoar,  with  joy  I  heap  I— 
But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looted  upon, — 
Both  of  them  speak  of  sometbtDg  that  is  gone; 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat. 
Whither  is  lied  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Ilath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  eomelL  fi-oni  afar: 

Not  iu  entire  forgetful ness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  ti-ailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 

From  God.  who  is  our  home: 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  gi-owing  Boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows — 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended: 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 


THE  HIGHER  LIFE. 


Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasuree  of  her  own ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And  even  witli  Bomething  of  a  mother's  mind. 

And  no  unworthy  aim. 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man. 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  impieriai  palace  whence  he  came. 


Behold  the  child  among  his  new-bom  blisses,— 
A  BIX  years'  darling  of  a  pygmy  size! 
See,  where  mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sullies  of  liis  mother's  kisaea, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life. 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly  leamM  art, — 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; — 
And  this  bath  now  hiB  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  Bong: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part, — 
Filling  from  time  to  time  bis  "  bumoroas  stage  " 
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With  all  tbe  persons,  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  eiiuipage; 

Ab  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

VIII. 

Thon,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity! 
Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage  !-thou  eye  among  tbe  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind! — 

Mighty  prophet !  Seer  bleat ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  ult  our  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
Thoa  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day.  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 
Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  fi-eedom  on  thy  being's  height. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  tliy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life ! 


O  joy!  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live; 

That  Nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 


./:i'  -'-^Y-.'-y:^-'- 
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The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  dofih  toeed 
Perpetual  benediction:  not,  indeed^ 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  Mestr— 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood^  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With   new-fledged  hope  still   fluttering  in  hia 
breast : — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questioninffi     . 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings; 
Blank  miiagivingg  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realisedi 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised : 
But  for  those  first  aflFeetiras^ 
Those  shadowy  recollectioim, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake, 
To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, — 
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Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  watei-a  rolling  evermore. 


Then  sing,  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song! 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tailor's  sound! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 

Ye  thot  through  your  liparts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May! 
What   though   the  radiance   which  was   once   bo 

bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  Uower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which,  having  been,  must  ever  !«; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering; 

In  the  faith  that  look^  through  death, 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 


And  O  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves! 

Y'et  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might; 

I  only  have  relinr[uished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  away. 

I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret, 
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Even  more  than  wlien  I  tripped  lightly  aat 
The  iDiiocent  brightness  of  a  oew-boni  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  son 
Do  take  a  sotier  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  wchl 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, — 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

WILLIAM   WOBDSWO&TB. 


SOLILOQUY:    OH  litilORTAHTS. 

raOH  "  CATO,''  ACT  T.  8C.  L 

8000.-0110,  tttMiv  «i  «A«HWlKfWpM(W^  vMh  JWrt 
tooktmtUImmikatittQfOtt  Boml  im  kUJumifVmtm 

dram*  noord  on  th<  tabU  bg  Mm. 

It  mast  be  bo — Plato,  thou  reasoQest  wdl ! — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught?    Why  shrinks  tbe  soal 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction?    - 
'T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
'T  is  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  a  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity! — thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes,  must  we 
pass! 


:3  in  must  be  happy, 
lis  world  was  made  for 
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The  wide,  tbe  anbouuded  prospect  Ilea  before  me; 
But  sbiidows,  clouda,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  thei*  's  a  Power  above  u« 
{And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  rir- 

tue; 
And  that  which  he  delij 
Itut  when?  or  where? 

Cfesar. 
I  'm  weary  of  conject ares,— this  must  end  'em. 
(Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword.) 
Thus  am  I  doubly  armed:  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
Tbe  Boul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  yeara; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds ! 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


EDWIN    AND    PAULINUS: 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  NOKTHUMBRIA, 


The  black-haired  gaunt  Paulinas 
By  ruddy  Edwin  stood  : — 

'■  Bow  down,  O  king  of  Deira, 
Before  the  blesst^d  Rood! 
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Cast  out  thy  heathen  ldol% 
And  wondiip  Ohrist  oar  LcHrd." 

— ^But  Edwin  looked  and  pondered. 
And  answered  not  a  woid. 


Again  the  gaunt  Panlinns 

To  ruddy  Edwin  spake: 
^*  Qod  offers  lifSe  immortal 

For  his  dear  Son's  own  sake ! 
Wilt  thou  not  hear  bis  message, 

Who  bears  the  keys  and  sword? '^ 
— But  Edwin  looked  and  pondered. 

And  answered  not  a  word. 


.i< 


Bose  then  a  sage  old  warrior 

Was  fivescore  winters  old; 
Whose  beard  from  chin  to  girdle 

like  one  long  snow-wreath  rolled  ^ 
'^  At  Tule-time  in  <mr  dianUier 

We  sit  In  warmth  and  light, 
While  cold  and  howling  round  us 

Lies  the  black  land  of  Night. 

"  Athwart  the  room  a  sparrow 

Darts  from  the  open  door: 
Within  the  happy  hearth-light 

One  red  flash, — and  no  more ! 
We  see  it  come  from  darkness. 

And  into  darkness  go : — 
So  is  our  life,  King  Edwin ! 

Alas,  that  it  is  so! 

"  But  if  this  pale  Paulinus 
Have  somewhat  more  to  tell; 
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Some  news  of  Whence  and  Whither, 
And  where  the  soul  will  dwell; — 

If  on  that  outer  darkness 
The  sun  of  hope  may  shine; — 

He  makes  life  worth  the  living! 
I  take  his  God  for  mine ! " 

So  spake  the  wise  old  warrior; 

And  all  about  him  cried, 
"Paulinus'  God  hath  conquered! 

And  he  shall  be  our  guide: — 
For  he  makes  life  worth  living 

Who  brings  this  message  plain, 
When  our  brief  davs  are  over. 


That  we  shall  live  again." 


ANONYMOUS. 


THE    UNDISCOVERED    COUNTRY. 

Could  we  but  know 
The  land  that  ends  our  dark,  uncertain  travel. 
Where   lie   those  happier   hills   and   meadows 

low ; 
Ah!  if  beyond  the  spirit's  inmost  cavil 

Aught  of  that  country  could  we  sui*ely  know, 
Who  would  not  go? 

Might  we  but  hear 
The  hovering  angels'  high  imagined  chorus, 

Or  catch,  betimes,  with  wakeful  eves  and  clear 
One  radiant  vista  of  the  realm  before  us, — 
With  one  rapt  moment  given  to  see  and  hear, 
Ah,  who  would  fear? 
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Were  we  quite  sure 

To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely, 

Or  there,  by  soaie  celestial  stream  as  pure, 

To  gaze  id  eyes  that  here  were  lovelit  only, — 

This  weary  mortal  coil,  were  we  quite  sure. 

Who  would  endure? 

EDMDND  CLARBNXB  STBDMAU. 


f^^m      Cload 
^^B     And  I 


SONG  OP  THE   SILENT   LAND. 

"  Das  BtiHe  Land." 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 
Ah,  who  shall  lend  us  thither? 
CloadR  in  the  evening  aky  moi-e  darkly  gather, 
And  shattered  wi-ecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Thither,  oh,  thither. 
Into  the  Silent  Land? 


Into  the  Siteat  Land! 
To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 
Of  all  perfection!    Tender  morning-visioiiB 

Of  beauteous  aouls!     The  future's  pledge  and 
band! 
Who  in  life's  battle  firm  doth  stand 
Shall  bear  hope's  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  Land ! 

O  Land !  0  Land ! 
For  all  the  broken-hearted 
The  mildest  herald  by  oar  fate  allotted 
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Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 
To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Into  the  land  of  the  great  departed, 
Into  the  Silent  Land! 

JOHANN  GAUDENZ  VON  SALIS. 
TranslatioD  of  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud, — 

A  world  we  do  not  see ; 
Yet  the  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek ; 

Amid  our  worldly  cares 
Its  gentle  voices  whisper  love. 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence — awful,  sweet,  and  calm— 
They  have  no  power  to  break ; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 
To  utter  or  partake. 

So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet  they  glide. 
So  near  to  press  they  seem, — 

They  seem  to  lull  us  to  our  rest, 
And  melt  into  our  dream. 


And  in  the  hush  of  I'est  tlicj  bring 

'T  is  easy  i 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be. 

To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear, 

Bapt  in  a  trance  of  bliss. 
And  geatlj  dream  in  loving  arnui 

To  swoon  to  that — from  this. 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleqi, 
Scarce  asking  where  we  are, 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 
All  sorrow  and  all  care. 


Sweet  boqIb  aronnd  ns!  watch  bh  still, 

Preea  nearer  to  our  side, 
Into  oar  tbon^ts,  into  our  pngvrs, 

Wit^  gentle  helpings  glide. 

Let  death  between  na  be  as  naught, 
A  dried  and  vanished  stream; 

Your  joy  be  the  reality, 
Our  suffering  life  the  dream. 

HARRIET   BEECHES   STOWB. 


HEAVEN. 

I  NEVER  saw  a  moor, 

I  never  saw  the  sea; 
Yet  know  I  how  the  heather  looks, 

And  what  a  wave  must  be. 
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I  never  spake  with  God, 

Nor  visited  in  heaven ; 
Yet  certain  am  I  of  the  spot 

As  if  the  chart  were  given. 

EMILY   DICKINSON. 


THOUGHTS    OF    HEAVEN. 

High  thoughts! 
Thej  come  and  go, 

Like    the    soft    breathings    of    a    listening 
maiden, 
While  round  me  flow 

The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  glad- 
ness laden : 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come — 
When  the  eve's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum — 
When  the  stars,  dew-drops  of  the  summer  sky, 
Watch  over  all  with  soft  and  loving  eye — 
W^hile  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river. 
And  the  quiet  heart 

From  depths  doth  call 
And  garners  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 

Forgotten  whole, 
And  heaven  lives 

In  the  blessed  soul ! 

High  thoughts 
Thev  are  with  me 

Wlien,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Thy  mourning  melody 


Abroad  into  the  sky,   thou,  throstle!  pour 
est. 
When   the  young  suDlwams  glance   amoog  the 

trees — 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees — 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favorite  bird 
And  souga  of  smnmer  from  each  thicket  heard!— 
Where  the  owl  flitteth, 
Where  the  roe  sitteth, 
And  holiness 

Seems  filoeping  there; 
While  nature's  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity. 
Till  all  is  glopy 
And  joy  to  me! 


High  thoughts! 
They  are  luy  own 

When  I  am  resting  on  a  monntaln's  bosom. 
And  see  below  me  strown 
The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  virtoea 
blossom; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  throagfa  the 

meadow, 
When  I  can  follow  every  fltfnl  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  among  the  com, 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne; 
Where  blue-I>ell  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together, 
And  far  doth  come 
The  Babbatb  bell, 
O'er  wood  and  fell: 
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I  hear  the  beating 

Of  nature's  heart : 
Heaven  is  before  me — 

God !  thou  art. 

High  thoughts ! 
They  visit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  dark- 
ened; 
They  come  to  bless, 
After  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkened: 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  inherit) — 
Bursts  there  not  through  a  glint  of  warm  sun- 
shine, 
A  wingM  thought  which  bids  us  not  repine? 
In  joy  and  gladness, 
In  mirth  and  sadness, 
Come  signs  and  tokens; 
Life's  angel  brings, 
Upon  its  wings. 
Those  bright  communings 
The  soul  doth  keep — 
Those  thoughts  of  heaven 
So  pure  and  deep ! 

BOBEBT  NICOLL. 


NEARER  HOME. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er; 

I  am  nearer  home  to-day 
Than  I  ever  have  been  before ; 


Xearer  my  Father's  hooae, 
Where  the  masj  mannons  t>e; 

Nearer  the  great  white  titrone, 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea,- 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life,  i 

Where  ve  lay  oar  hardens  down; 

Nearer  leaviiig  the  cfobb. 
Nearer  gaioiog  the  crown ! 

Bnt  lying  darkly  between, 
Winding  doi^B  tiupoof^  the  n^^ 
'  Ib  th(i  silent,  nnknewn  iitreaai, 
That  leads  at  last  to  the  lig^t 

Closer  and  closer  my  steps 

Come  to  the  dread  abysm: 
Closer  Death  to  my  lips 

Presses  the  Awfol  chriam. 

Oh,  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink; 
If  it  be  I  am  nearer  home 

Even  to-day  than  I  think; 

Father,  perfect  my  trust; 

r,et  my  spirit  feel  in  death, 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  rock  of  a  living  faith! 

PHCEBE  CABT. 
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MEETISG  ABOVE. 

If  TOn  bright  stars  which  gem  the  night 

Be  each  a  blissful  dwelling-sphere 
Where  kindred  spirits  reunite 

tt'hotn  deatli  hatb  torn  asunder  here, — 
How  sweet  it  were  at  onw  to  die, 

To  leave  this  blighted  orb  afar! 
Mist  soni  and  son!  to  cleave  the  sk^v, 

And  soar  awa;  from  star  to  Btar. 
But  oh,  how  dark,  how  drear,  how  lone. 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliss. 
If,  wandering  through  each  radiant  one, 

We  failed  to  meet  the  loved  of  thisi 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  shall  twine 

Which  death's  told  band  aloue  could  sever, 
Ah,  would  those  stars  iu  mockery  shine, 

More  joyless,  as  they  ehine  foi-ever! 
It  cannot  be. — each  hope,  each  fear 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow. 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  aphei-e 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now. 
There.  Lord,  thy  wayworn  saints  shall  find 

The  bliss  for  which  they  longed  before; 
And  holiest  sympathies  shall  bind 

Thine  own  to  thee  forevermore. 
O  Jesus,  bring  us  to  that  rest. 

Where  all  the  ransomed  shall  be  found, 
In  thine  eternal  fulness  blest. 

While  ages  roll  their  cycles  round. 

AM    LEGGBTT. 


THE  HIGHER  LIFE. 


MY   DAVe  AMONG  THE    DEAD. 
My  day»  among  tlie  dead  are  passed; 

Around  me  I  bolinld. 
Where'er  these  casual  e.ves  are  cast, 

Tlie  mighty  ininde  of  old; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
\Vith  whom  1  converse  day  by  day. 

With  tliein  I  take  dp  light  in  weal. 

And  neek  i  II  n'oe; 

And  while  I  ut       ■  and  and  feel 

How  much  to  mem  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  often  been  bedewed 

With  tejii-*  itful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead;  with  them  J 

I  live  in  long-puBt  years; 
Tbeir  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  aod  fears, 
And  from  tbeir  lesBons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  hnmble  mind. 

My  hopea  are  with  tbe  dead ;  aoon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  oq 

Through  all  futurity : 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  traat, 
That  will  not  perish  in  tbe  dnst. 

BOBEBT  80DTHBT. 
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THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead, 

When  all  of  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 
And  perishes  among  the  dust  we  tread? 

For  I  shall  feel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
If  there  1  meet  thy  gentle  presence  not ; 

Nor  hear  the  voice  I  love,  nor  read  again 
In  thy  serenest  eyes  the  tender  thought. 

Will  not  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there? 

That  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were 
given ; 
My  name  on  earth  was  ever  in  thy  prayer, 

And  wilt  thou  never  utter  it  in  heaven? 

In   meadows   fanned   by   heaven's   life-breathing 
wind. 

In  the  resplendence  of  that  glorious  sphere. 
And  larger  movements  of  the  unfettered  mind, 

Wilt  thou  forget  the  love  that  joined  us  here? 

The  love  that  lived  through  all  the  stormy  past, 
And  meekly  with  my  harsher  nature  bore. 

And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer  to  the  last. 
Shall  it  expire  with  life,  and  be  no  more? 

A  happier  lot  than  mine,  and  larger  light. 
Await  thee  there;  for  thou  hast  bowed  thy  will 


1 


> 


3;i8  Tiiic  luiniEii  ui'i:. 

In  cheerful  liomage  to  llie  rule  of  right. 
And  lovest  all,  and  rendereKl  good  for  ill. 

For  me,  the  HortlM  i-ures  in  wliii'li  J  dwen, 

BUrink   nud   consume   my   bt'urt..   us    lipitt    tbe 
scroll ; 

And  wrath  has  left  its  seal- — that  fli-e  of  hell 
Has  left  its  frightful  scar  upon  iti,v  !«oul. 

Yet  though  thou  wear'st  the  glorv  of  the  sky. 
Wilt  thou  not  keejj  the  ssime  beiov6d  mime, 
same  fiiir  tlioughlful  l--ow,  and  gentlp  c.ve, 
nelier    lu    heaven's   f    eet   climate,    yvt    the 


hou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home, 
le  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this — 
wisdom  which  is  love^till  I  become 
V  (it  cumiiaoiou  iu  that  laud  of  blisK? 

WILLIAM  CL'LLEN   BttYANT. 


I 


HEAVEN. 

That  clime  is  not  like  this  dull  clime  of  ours; 

All,  all  is  brightness  there; 
A  sweeter  influence  breathes  around  its  flowers, 

And  a  beniguer  air. 
Xo  calm  below  is  like  that  calm  above, 
No  region  here  is  like  that  realm  of  love; 
Earth's  softest  spring  ne'er  shed  so  soft  a,  light. 
Earth's  brightest  summer  never  shooe  so  bright. 
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That  aky  is  not  like  tliis  sad  sky  of  ours, 
Tinged  with  earth's  change  and  care; 
No  ahadoiv  dima  it,  and  no  rain-cloud  lowers; 

Ko  broken  suushiue  there: 
Onp  everlasting  stretch  of  azure  Paul's 
lis  HtniulesH  splendor  o'er  those  sinless  shores; 
For  there  Jehovah  shines  with  heavenly  ray, 
And  Jesus  reigns,  dtsfiensing  endless  day. 

The  dwellers  there  are  not  like  those  of  earth, — 

No  mortal  stain  they  bear. — 
And  yet  they  seem  of  kiudi'ed  blood  and  birth ; 

^Vbenc-e  and  bow  came  they  there? 
Earth  was  their  native  soil;  from  sin' and  shame. 
Through  tribulation,  they  to  glory  eame; 
Bond-slaves  delivered  from  sin's  crushing  load, 
Brands  plucked  from  burning  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Yon  robes  of  theirs  are  not  like  those  below; 

No  angel's  half  so  bright; 
Whence   came   that   beauty,   whence   that   living 
glow. 

And  whence  that  radiant  white? 
Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  atoning  Lamb, 
Pair  as  the  light  these  robes  of  theirs  Iiecame; 
And  now.  all  tears  wi|)ed  off  from  every  eye, 
They  wander  where  the  freshest  pastures  lie. 
Through  all  the  ntghtless  day  of  that  unfading 
sky! 

ANONYMOUS, 


THE  TWO  WOBLDB. 

Two  worlds  there  are.    To  one  onr  eyes  wi 
Whose  magic  jo.vs  n-e  shall  not  see  again ; 
Bright  haze  of  morning  veila  its  glimm 
shore. 
Ah,  truly  breathed  we  there 
Intoxicating  air— 
Olad  were  our  hearts  in  that  sweet  realm  4 
Nevermore. 


The  lover  there  drank  her  delicious  breath 
Whose  love  has  yielded  since  to  change  or  death; 
The  mother  kissed  her  child,  whose  days 
o'er, 
Alas !  too  soon  have  fled 
The  irreclairaaWe  dead: 
We  see  them — riaioaa  etrajige— omM  the 
Nevermore. 


h; 

1 


The  merryBome  maiden  nsed  to  aJng — 
The  brown,  brown  hair  that  once  was  wont  to 
cling 
To  temples  long  clay-cold :  to  the  very  core 
They  strike  our  weary  hearts. 
As  gome  vexed  memory  starta 
From  that  long  taded  land — the  realm  of 
Nevermore. 


It  is  perpetual  summer  there.    Bat  here 
Sadly  may  we  remember  rivers  clear. 

And  harebells  quivering  on  the  meadow-floor. 
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For  brighter  bell»  and  bluer, 
For  tenderer  hearts  and  truer 
People  that  happy  land^the  reali 
Nevermore, 

Upon  the  frontier  of  this  Bhadowy  land 
We  pilgriniB  of  eternal  Borrow  stand ; 

What  realm   lies  forward,  with  its  happier 
store 
Of  foreBtB  greeu  and  deep. 
Of  valleys  bushed  in  sleep, 
And  lakes  most  peaceful  ?    T  ia  the  land  of 
Evermore. 

Very  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem—* 
Very  far  off — beyond  our  sensual  dream- 
Its  woods,  unruHled  by  the  wild  wind's  roar; 
Yet  does  the  turbulent  surge 
Howl  on  its  very  verge. 
One  moment — and  we  breathe  within  the 
Evermore. 


They  whom  we  loved  and  lost  so  long  ago 
Dwell  in  those  cities,  far  from  mortal  woe — 

Haunt  those  fresh  woodlands,  whence  sweet 
carol  lings  soar. 
Eternal  peace  have  they; 
God  wipes  their  tears  away : 
They  drink  that  river  of  life  which  flows  from 
Evermore. 


Thither  we  hasten  through  these  regions  dim 
But,  lo,  the  wide  wings  of  the  Seraphim 


/  ■  -     ;■•■■''«,  ^"  C- -.Itbki*  -r-wji 


n"^  ■  ■■>:■ 
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Shine  in  the  sniuiet!   On  that  Joyow  riuMB 
Our  listened  hearts  shall  knoir 
The  life  of  long  ago: 

The  Borrow-bnrdened  past  4diall  fade  toe 
Eyermore. 

MOKniCn  GOIUNS^ 


THE  AKSWEB. 

^  Who  wonld  not  go  ^ 
With  buoyant  steps^  to  gain  timt  Messed  partal. 

Which  opens  to  the  land  we  long  to  know;? 
Wliere  shall  be  satisfied  the  soul's  immortal. 
Where  we  shall  drop  the  wearjing  and  Uie  woe 
In  restingso?  * 

*'  Ah,  who  would  fienrT  ** 
Since,  sometimes  ,throug^  the  distant  pearly  por* 

tal, 
Unclosing  to  some  happy  soul  a-near, 
We  catch  a  gleam  of  glorious  light  immortal, 
And  strains  of  heavenly  music  faintly  hear, 
Breathing  good  cheer! 

"  Who  would  endure  " 
To  walk  in  doubt  and  darkness  with  misgiving, 

When  he  whose  tender  promises  are  sure — 
The  Crucified,  the  Lord,  the  Ever-living — 
Keeps  us  those  "  mansions  "  evermore  secure 
By  waters  pure? 

Oh,  wondrous  land! 
Fairer  than  all  our  spirit's  fairest  dreaming: 
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"  Eve  hath  not  seen,"  no  heart  can  understand 
The    things    prepared,    the    cloudless    radiance 

streaming. 
How  longingly  we  wait  our  Lord's  command — 
His  opening  hand! 

O  dear  ones  there ! 
Whose   voices,   hushed,   have   left   our   pathway 

lonelv, 
We  come,  erelong,  your  blessed  home  to  share; 
We  take  the  guiding  hand,  we  trust  it  only — 
Seeing,  by  faith,  bej^ond  this  clouded  air, 
That  land  so  fair! 

ANONYMOUS. 


FOREVER  WITH  THE  LORD. 

Forever  with  the  Lord ! 
Amen!  so  let  it  be! ' 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word. 
And  immortality. 

Here  in  the  body  i)ent. 
Absent  from  him  I  roam, 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home. 

My  Father's  house  on  high. 
Home  of  mv  soul !  how  near. 
At  times,  to  faith's  foreseeing  eye 
Thy  golden  gates  appear! 

Ah !  then  my  spirit  faints 
To  reach  the  land  I  love. 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 
Jerusalem  above! 


Yvt  cloiuk  will  JAlai-viuM, 
Aad  all  my  {noivect  flies;  i 
Like  Nooh'B  dove,  I  Alt  between 
Boof^  weaa  mnd  ttormy  ektea. 

Antm  tiie  elonde  d^tr^ 
ne  winds  and  waters  c«aM; 
White  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  bea 
Expands  the  bow  of  peace! 

Beneath  Its  glowing  axAf 
Along  tlM  hallowed  |yosnd, 
I  see  dierabic  armiea  manft, 
A  camp  <it  Are  around.' 

I  hear  at  nunn  and  eva. 
At  noon  and  midnl|^t  hooTi, 
Hm  chMal  kannonlcB  of  heawa 
Earth's  Babel  tongnes  i^«pew«r. 

Tbm,  then  I  tttA  tiiat  he, 

Bemembered  or  forgot, 
The  Lord,  is  never  far  from  me, 
Though  I  perceive  him  not. 

Id  darkoeaa  aB  in  light, 
Hidden  alike  from  view, 
I  Bleep,  I  wake,  as  in  hia  sig^t 
Wbo  looks  all  natare  throagh. 

All  that  I  am,  have  been. 
All  tbat  I  yet  may  be, 
He  sees  at  ODce,  as  he  hath  Been, 
And  Bhall  forever  see. 
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"  Forever  with  the  Lord ;  *' 
Father,  if  't  is  thy  will. 
The  promise  of  that  faithful  word 
Unto  thy  child  fulfil ! 

So,  when  my  latest  breath 
8hall  rend  the  veil  in  twain, 
Bj  death  I  shall  escape  from  death, 
And  life  eternal  gain. 

JAMES   MONTGOMERY. 


TO   HEAVEN   APPROACHED   A   SUFI 

SAINT. 

To  heaven  approached  a  Sufi  Saint, 
From  groping  in  the  darkness  late, 

And,  tapping  timidly  and  faint, 
Besought  admission  at  God*s  gate. 

Said  God,  "  WTio  seeks  to  enter  here?  " 
"  T  is  I,  dear  Friend,"  the  Saint  replied. 

And  trembling  much  with  hope  and  fear. 
"  If  it  be  thou,  without  abide." 

Sadly  to  earth  the  poor  Saint  turned. 
To  bear  the  scourging  of  life's  rods; 

But  aye  his  heart  within  him  yearned 
To  mix  and  lose  its  love  in  God's. 

He  roamed  alone  through  weary  years. 
By  cruel  men  still  scorned  and  mocked, 

Until  from  faith's  pure  fires  and  tears 
Again  he  rose,  and  modest  knocked. 
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Asked  God,  "*  Who  now  it  at  tiie  door?** 

''  It  is  thyself,  bdoTdd  Lord," 
Answered  the  Saint,  in  doubt  no  nnwe^ 

Bnt  clasped  and  rapt  in  his  vewarcL 

From  tlie  PenUn  of  JALXja>AI>»X>nr  SUML 
Tmniiilton  of  wnXIAX  X.    ^^-ffff. 


MATTES  AND   MAN  IMMOKTAI^ 

FROM  '^  NIGHT  XHOUOHTS,^  HIOHT  YU 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks,  to  reascend: 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

With  this  minute  distinction,  emUenui  jmrt^; 
Nature  revolves,  but  man  advances;  botli 
Eternal,  that  a  circle,  this  a  line. 
That  gravitates,  this  soars.   Th'  aspiring  wnd, 
Ardent,  and  tremulous,  like 'flame,  ascfaida» 
Zeal  and  humility  her  wings,  to  Heaven. 
Tlie  world  of  matter,  with  its  various  forma. 
All  dies  into  new  life.   Life  bom  from  deatii 
Rolls  the  vast  mass,  and  shall  for  ever  roll. 
No  single  atom,  once  in  being,  lost, 
With  change  of  counsel  charges  the  Most  High. 

What  hence  infers  Lorenzo?    Caff  it  be? 
Matter  immortal?    And  shall  spirit  die? 
Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  noble  rise? 
Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  revives, 
No  resurrection  know?    Shall  man  alone, 
Imperial  man !  be  sown  in  barren  ground, 
Less  privileged  than  grain,  on  which  he  feeds? 

•  •  •  •  •  . 

Look  Nature  through,  't  is  neat  gradation  all. 
By  what  minute  degrees  her  scale  ascends ! 
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Each  middle  nature  joined  at  each  extreme, 
To  that  above  is  joined,  to  that  beneath ; 
Parts,  into  parts  reciprocally  shot, 
Abhor  divorce:  what  love  of  union  reigns! 
Here,  dormant  matter  waits  a  call  to  life; 
Half-life,  half-death,  joined  there;  here  life  and 

sense; 
There,  sense  from  reason  steals  a  glimmering  ray; 
Reason  shines  out  in  man.    But  how  preserved 
The  chain  unbroken  upward,  to  the  realms 
Of  incorporeal  life?  those  realms  of  bliss 
Where  death  hath  no  dominion?    Grant  a  make 
Half-mortal,  half-immortal ;  earthy,  part. 
And  part  ethereal ;  grant  the  soul  of  man 
Eternal ;  or  in  man  the  series  ends. 
Wide  yawns  the  gap;  connection  is  no  more; 
Checked  Reason  halts;  her  next  step  wants  sup- 
port; 
Striving  to  climb,  she  tumbles  from  her  scheme. 

DR.  EDWARD  YOUNG. 


LIFE. 

FROM    "  FESTUS,''   SCENE     "  A   COUNTRY  TOWN." 

Festus. —  Oh  I  there  is 

A  life  to  come,  or  all 's  a  dream. 

Lucifer. —  And  all 

May  be  a  dream.    Thou  seest  in  thine,  men,  deeds. 
Clear,  moving,  full  of  specnh  and  order;  then 
Whv  mav  not  all  this  world  he  but  a  dream 
Of  God's?     Fear  not!     Some  morning  God  may 
waken. 
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FBSTua — ^I  would  it  were,    nils  IMb  *m  a  mjB- 

tery. 
The  value  of  a  thought  cannot  be  told ; 
But  it  is  clearly  worth  a  thonaand  lives 
Like  many  men'a    And  yet  men  love  to  live 
As  if  mere  life  were  worth  their  llvliig  for. 
What  but  perdition  will  it  be  to  most? 
Life  'b  more  than  breath  and  the  quidc  xomd  ef 

blood; 
It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  bn^  heart. 
Hie  coward  and  the  small  in  soul  scarce  do  IHe. 
One  generous  feeling — one  great   tiioog^t- 

deed 
Of  good,  ere  nig^t,  would  make  life  longer 
Than  if  each  year  might  number  a  thomuuia  ^^9% 
Spent  as  is  this  by  nations  of  mankind. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  liMmghtSy  not 

breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  diould  count  time  by  heart-throlMU    He  moat 

lives 
Who   thinks   most — feels   the   noblest — acts    the 

best. 
Life 's  but  a  means  unto  an  end — that  end 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things — God. 

PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY. 


HEAVEN. 

O  BEAUTEOUS  God !  uneircumscribfid  treasure 
Gf  an  eternal  pleasure ! 
Thy  throne  is  seated  far 
Above  the  highest  star, 
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Where  thou  prepares!  a  glorious  place, 

Within  the  brightness  of  thy  face, 

For  everj  spirit 

To  inherit 

That  builds  his  hopes  upon  thj  merit. 

And  loves  thee  with  a  holy  charity. 

What  ravished  heart,  seraphic  tongue,  or  eyes 

Clear  as  the  morning  rise, 

Can  speak,  or  think,  or  see 

That  bright  eternity, 

Where  the  great  King's  transparent  tiirone 

Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone? 

There  the  eve 

Cy  the  chrysolite. 

And  a  sky 

Of  diamonds,  rubies,  chrysoprase, — 

And  above  all  thy  holy  face, — 

Makes  an  eternal  charity. 

When  thou  thy  jewels  up  dost  bind,  that  day 

Remember  us,  we  pray, — 

That  where  the  beryl  lies. 

And  the  crystal  'bove  the  skies. 

There  thou  mayest  appoint  us  place 

Within  the  brightness  of  thy  face, — 

And  our  soul 

In  the  scroll 

Of  life  and  blissfulness  enroll. 

That  we  may  praise  thee  to  eternity.     Allelujah ! 

JEREMY   TAYLOR. 


TBE  HIGHER  LIFE. 


THE  WriRlT-LAND. 
Father!  tliy  woudera  do  uot  singly  stiind, 
Nor  far  i-enioved  wliei-e  fi>et  liave  seldom  atriired; 
Arouiid  us  ever  liee  the  eniriiiiuted  land, 
In  marvels  rich  to  tliine  own  sous  disjila.ved. 
In  finding  tlieo  are  all  things  round  us  found; 
In  losing  thee  are  all  things  lost  beside; 
Ears  have  we,  but  in  vain  strange  voices  sound; 
And  to  our  eyes  the  vision  is  deuied. 
We  wander  in  the  country  far  remote, 
Mid  tomtis  and  ruined  piles  in  death  to  dn'oll; 
Or  on  the  records  of  past  greatnetw  dote. 
And  for  a  buried  soul  the  living  sell ; 
While  on  our  path  bewildered  falls  the  night 
That  ne'er  returus  us  to  the  fields  of  light. 


HEAVEN. 

Beyond  these  chilling  winds  and  gloomy  skieB, 

Beyond  death's  cloudy  portal. 
There  is  a  land  where  beauty  never  dies, 

^Vhere  love  becomes  immortal; 

A  land  whose  life  is  never  dimmed  by  shade, 

Whose  fields  are  ever  vernal ; 
Where  nothing  Ijeautiful  can  ever  fade, 

But  blooms  for  aye  eternal. 

We  may  know  how  sweet  its  balmy  air. 
How  bright  and  fair  its  flowers; 
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We  may  not  hear  the  songs  that  echo  there, 
Through  those  enchanted  bowers. 

The  city's  shining  towers  we  may  not  see 

With  our  dim  earthly  vision, 
For  Death,  the  silent  warder,  keeps  the  key 

That  opes  the  gates  elysian. 

But  sometimes,  when  adown  the  western  sky 

A  fiery  sunset  lingers, 
Its  golden  gates  swing  inward  noiselessly, 

Unlocked  by  unseen  fingers. 

And  while  they  stand  a  moment  half  ajar, 

Gleams  from  the  inner  glory 
Stream  brightly  through  the  azure  vault  afar. 

And  half  reveal  the  story. 

O  land  unknown !     O  land  of  love  divine ! 

Father,  all-wise,  eternal ! 
O,  guide  these  wandering,  wayworn  feet  of  mine 

Into  those  pastures  vernal! 

NANCY   AMELIA   WOODBURY   PRIEST. 


TELL  ME,  YE   WINGiiD   WINDS. 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 
That  round  my  pathway  roar, 

Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 
Where  mortals  weep  no  more? 

Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 
Some  valley  in  the  west. 
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Where,  free  from  toil  and  paiiit 
Hie  weary  soul  may  rest? 
The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whiqier  lowy 
And  si|^^  for  pity  as  it  answered^ — ^  No.* 

Tell  me,  thon  mif^ty  deep. 

Whose  billows  ronnd  me  play, 
Enow'st  thon  some  f  aT<»ed  wgi^ 

Some  island  for  away. 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sig^ — 
Where  sorrow  never  live% 

And  friendship  never  ^es7 
Tbe  lond  waves,  rolling  in  perpetnal  flmr^ 
Stopped  for  awhile,  and  sickbed  to  aiiaww,r— * 

And  thon,  serenest  moon, 

That,  with  snch  lovely  fbce^ 
Dost  look  npon  the  earth, 

Asleep  in  ni|^t's  embrace; 
Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man 

May  find  a  happier  lot? 
Behind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdrew  in  woe, 
And  a  voice,  sweet  but  sad,  responded, — ^^  No." 

Tell  me,  my  secret  soul, 

O,  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Is  there  no  resting-place 

From  sorrow,  sin,  and  death? 
Is  there  no  happy  spot 

Where  mortals  may  be  blest, 
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Where  grief  may  find  a  balm^ 
And  weariness  a  rest? 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortals 

given, 
Waved  their  bright  wings,  and  whispered, — 
"  Yes,  in  heaven ! " 

CHARLES  MACKAY. 


HEAVEN. 

There  is  a  land  of  pnre  delight. 
Where  saints  immortal  reign; 

Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

There  everlasting  spring  abides, 
And  never-withering  flowers; 

Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 

This  heavenly  land  from  ours. 

« 
Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 

Stand  dressed  in  living  green ; 

So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood. 

While  Jordan  rolled  between. 

But  timorous  mortals  start  and  shrink 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea. 
And  linger  shivering  on  the  brink. 

And  fear  to  launch  awav. 

Oh!  could  we  make  our  doubts  remove, 
Those  gloomy  doubts  that  rise, 

And  see  the  Canaan  that  we  love 
With  unbeclouded  eyes — 


■  ■  ■  1  • 
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Could  we  but  climb  where  Hoses  stood. 

And  view  tiie  landscape  o'^. 
Hot  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's  cold  flooit 

Should  fright  ns  from  the  shore. 

ISAAC  WAX& 


PEACE. 


Mt  sonl,  ttiere  is  a  country 

Afar  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  stands  a  winged  sentry, 

All  skilful  in  tibte  wars. 

There,  above  noise  ^nd  danger. 
Sweet  peace  sits  crowned  witli  smilB% 

And  One  bom  in  a  mang^ 
Cmnmands  the  beauteous  fiteSb  ' 

*  * 

He  is  thy  gracious  friend, 

And  (O  my  souj  awalse!) 
Did  in  pure  love  descend, 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 

If  thou  canst  get  but  thither, 
There  grows  the  flower  of  peace — 

The  rose  that  cannot  wither — 
Thy  fortress,  and  thy  ease. 

Leave,  then,  thy  foolish  ranges; 

For  none  can  thee  secure, 
But  one  who  never  changes — 

Thy  God,  thy  life,  thy  cure. 

HBNBT   VAUGHA2T, 
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STAR-MIST. 


FBOM  "  STARS." 


More  and  more  stars !  behold  yon  hazy  arch 

Spanning  the  vault  on  high. 
By  planets  traversed  in  majestic  march, 

Seeming  to  earth's  dull  eye 
A  breath  of  gleaming  air:    but  take  thou  wing 

Of  Faith  and  upward  spring : — 
Into  a  thousand  stars  the  misty  light 
Will  part;  each  star  a  world  with  its  own  day  and 
night. 

Not  otherwise  of  yonder  Saintly  host 

Upon  the  glorious  shore 
Deem  thou.    He  marks  them  all,  not  one  is  lost ; 

By  name  He  counts  them  o'er. 
Full  many  a  soul,  to  man's  dim  praise  unknown, 

May  on  its  glory  throne 
As  brightly  shine,  and  prove  as  strong  in  prayer 
As  theirs,  whose  separate  beams  shoot  keenest 
thro'  this  air. 

JOHN   KEBLE. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 

FROM  "  THE  FAICRIE  QUEENE,"  BOOK  II.  CANTO  8. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 
There  is: — else  much  more  wretched  were  the 
case 


V'-'^^^^^lj 
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Of  men  tlian  beasts :  but  O  the  ezeeeding  grace 
Of  Highest  God !  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace 
That  blessM  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave. 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant. 
Against  fowle  ftendes  to  ayd  us  militant! 
They  for  us  flght,  they  watdi,  and  dewly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  ut 

plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward; 

O,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such 
regard! 

BDMUND  SPBMStt. 


SAINT  AGNES. 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon: 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes: 

May  my  soul  follow  soon ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord : 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snow-drop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 
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As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shining  ground ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark. 

To  yonder  argent  round ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord!  and  far, 

Through  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star. 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 

And  strows  her  lights  below. 
And  deepens  on  and  up !  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits. 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbath  of  Eternity, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride! 


ALFRED,  LORD  TBNKTSON. 


IV  — 27 
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OF  THB  CELEBTIAIf  OOUNTBT. 

[The  poem  2>e  Ocmlempftt  lAmdl  was  witMea  bjr  BsfiMii 
de  Morlaix,  Monk  of  CLxaA.  The  tniudatioii  fcrfkywfaig  it 
of  a  portion  of  the  poem  digtingniehed  Iqrttie  Mib4ille 
"  Laiui  Patrin  Coatoetli.''] 

Thb  world  is  very  e^I, 

The  times  are  waxing  late; 
Be  sober  and  keep  vigil^ 

The  Jndge  is  at  the  gate, — 
The  Jndge  that  comes  in  mercy, 

Tlie  Jndge  that  comes  witb  mij^t^ 
To  terminate  tbe  ei^l, 

To  diadem  tiie  right. 
When  the  Jnst  and  gmitle  Monardi 

Shall  snmmon  firom  the  tomb^ 
Let  man^  the  guilty,  tvmblei 

For  Man,  theGody  diall  deoml 

Arise,  arise,  good  Ohristiai^ 

Let  right  to  wrong  succeed ; 
Let  penitential  sorrow 

To  heavenly  gladness  lead, — 
To  the  light  that  hath  no  evening. 

That  knows  nor  moon  nor  sun. 
The  light  so  new  and  golden, 

The  light  that  is  but  one. 

And  when  the  Sole-Begotten 

Shall  render  up  once  more 
The  kingdom  to  the  Father, 

Whose  own  it  was  before. 
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Then  glorj  yet  unheard  of 

Shall  shed  abroad  its  raj. 
Resolving  all  enigmas, 

An  endless  Sabbath-day. 

For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  Country ! 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep; 
For  very  love,  beholding 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep. 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast. 
And  medicine  in  sickness, 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rest. 

O  one,  O  only  Mansion ! 

O  Paradise  of  Joy,  » 

Where  tears  are  ever  banished. 

And  smiles  have  no  alloy! 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  are,  great  and  small, 
The  cedar  of  the  forest, 

The  hyssop  of  the  wall ; 
With  jaspers  glow  thy  bulwarks. 

Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze, 
The  sardius  and  the  topaz 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays; 
Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced; 
Thy  Saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  comer-stone  is  Christ, 

The  Cross  is  all  thy  splendor, 
The  Crucified  thy  praise; 
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His  laud  and  benediftion 

Tlij  ransomed  people  raise : 
"  Jesus,  the  gem  of  Beauty, 

True  God  and  Man,"  tlioy  sio^, 
"  The  never-failing  Garden, 

The  ever-golden  King; 
The  Door,  the  Pledge,  the  Husband, 

The  Guardian  of  hie  Court; 
The  Day-star  of  Salvation, 

The  Porter  and  the  Port ! 


Thou  haet  no  shore,  fair  ocean ! 

Thou  hant  no  time,  bright  day! 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  fur  away! 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  tower; 
^iue  is  the  victor's  laurel, 
L  And  fliiue  the  golden  dower! 

Thou  feel'st  in  mystic  rapture, 

0  Bride  that  know'st  no  guile, 
The  Prince's  sweetest  kisses, 

The  Prince's  loveliest  smile; 
Unfading  lilies,  bracelets 

Of  living  pearl  thine  own ; 
The  Lamb  is  ever  near  tbee, 

The  Bridegroom  thine  alone. 
The  Crown  is  lie  to  guerdon, 

The  Buckler  to  protect, 
And  he  himself  the  Mansion, 

And  he  the  Architect 
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• 

The  only  art  thou  needest — 

Thanksgiving  for  thy  lot; 
The  only  joy  thou  seekest — 

The  Life  where  Death  is  not. 
And  all  thine  endless  leisure, 

In  sweetest  accents,  sings 
The  ill  that  was  thy  merit. 

The  wealth  that  is  thy  King's! 

Jerusalem  the  golden, 

With  milk  and  honey  blest, 
Beneath  thy  contemplation 

Sink  heart  and  voice  oppressed. 
I  know  not,  O  I  know  not. 

What  social  joys  are  there ! 
What  radiancv  of  glorv, 

What  light  beyond  compare! 

And  when  I  fain  would  sing  them. 

My  spirit  fails  and  faints; 
And  vainly  would  it  image 

The  assembly  of  the  Saints. 

They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 

Conjubilant  with  song. 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel^ 

And  all  the  martyr  throng; 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them, 

The  daylight  is  serene; 
The  pastures  of  the  Blessed 

Are  decked  in  glorious  sheen. 

There  is  the  Throne  of  David, 
And  there,  from  care  released. 


THE  HJOHER  LIFE. 

Tlie  song  of  tlipni  tliat  triumph. 
The  shout  of  them  Ihiit  feattt; 

And  they  who.  with  their  leader, 
Hiive  i-om]ui'ivd  iu  the  llght^ 

Forever  and  fore^ 
An  cl&d  in  robei  of  wbite! 


O  holy,  placid  tiarp-notes 

Of  that  eternal  hynm! 
-  O  Bacred,  sweet  refiectioo. 

And  peace  of  Beiaidum! 
O  thirst,  forever  ardent, 

Tet  evermore  content  1 
O  tme  peculiar  vidon 

Of  God  cmictipotentl 
Ye  know  the  many  manBiona 

For  many  a  glorlona  nam^ 
And  divers  retributions 

That  divers  merits  claim; 
For  midst  the  conatellatioDS 

That  deck  onr  earthly  b1;t, 
This  star  than  that  is  brighter — 

And  so  it  is  OQ  high. 


Jerusalem  the  giorioua! 

The  glory  of  the  Elect  I 
O  dear  and  futui-e  vision 

That  eager  hearts  exi>ect ! 
Even  now  by  faith  I  see  thee, 

Ex'en  here  thy  walls  discern; 
To  thee  my  thoughts  are  kindled, 

And  strive,  and  pant,  and  yearn. 
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Jerusalem  the  only, 

That  look'st  from  heaven  below, 
In  thee  is  all  my  glory, 

In  me  is  all  m^'  woe; 
And  though  my  body  may  not, 

My  spirit  seeks  thee  fain, 
Till  flesh  and  earth  return  me 

To  earth  and  flesh  again. 

O  none  can  tell  thy  bulwarks. 

How  gloriously  they  rise! 
O  none  can  tell  thy  capitals 

Of  beautiful  device! 
Thy  loveliness  oppresses 

All  human  thought  and  heart; 
And  none,  O  peace,  O  Zion, 

Can  sing  thee  as  thou  art ! 

New  mansion  of  new  people. 

Whom  God's  own  love  and  light 
Promote,  increase,  make  holy, 

Identifv,  unite! 
Thou  City  of  the  Angels! 

Thou  City  of  the  Lord ! 
Whose  everlasting  music 

Is  the  glorious  decachord! 

And  there  the  band  of  Prophets 

United  praise  ascribes, 
And  there  the  twelvefold  chorus 

Of  Israel's  ransomed  tribes. 
The  lily-beds  of  virgins, 

The  roses'  martyr-glow, 


And  there  the  Sole-Begotten 

Is  Lord  in  i-egal  atate, — 
ne,  Judnli's  mystic  Lion, 

He,  I^mb  Immaculate. 
O  fields  that  know  iio  sorrow! 

O  «tate  that  feara  no  Btrife! 

0  princely   bowers:  O  land  of   Oowera! 

0  realm  and  home  of  Life! 

Jerusalem, 

On  that  Bf  bore, 

1  hope  thee,  .,         ....  j?,  sinp^  thee. 
And  love  ILcc  evermore! 

I  nuk  not  for  my  n 

1  seek  not  to  deny 
'  merit  is  destruotiou, 
A  child  of  wrath  am  I; 

But  yet  with  faith  1  venture 

And  hope  upon  my  way; 
For  those  perennial  guerdons 

I  labor  night  and  day. 

The  best  and  dearest  Father, 

Who  made  me  and  who  saved, 
Bore  with  me  in  defilement, 

And  from  defilement  laved, 
When  in  his  strength  I  straggle, 

For  very  joy  I  leap, 
When  in  my  sin  I  totter, 

I  weep,  or  try  to  weep: 
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Then  grace,  sweet  grace  celestial. 

Shall  all  its  love  display, 
And  David's  Royal  Fountain 

Purge  every  sin  away. 

O  mine,  my  golden  Zion ! 

O  lovelier  far  than  gold. 
With  laurel-girt  battalions, 

And  safe  victorious  fold ! 
O  sweet  and  blessM  Country, 

Shall  I  ever  see  thy  face? 

0  sweet  and  blessed  Country, 
Shall  I  ever  win  thy  grace? 

1  have  the  hope  within  me 
To  comfort  and  to  bless ! 

Shall  I  ever  win  the  prize  itself? 
O  tell  me,  tell  me.  Yes ! 

Exult  I  O  dust  and  ashes ! 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  part; 
His  only,  his  forever. 

Thou  shalt  be,  and  thou  art! 
Exult,  O  dust  and  ashes! 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  part; 
His  only,  his  forever, 

Thou  shalt  be,  and  thou  art ! 

From  the  Latin  of  BERNARD   DE    MORLAIX. 
Translation  of  JOHN    MASOX   XEALE. 


TUii  UlUUEltUFE. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM;' 

TnS    BOUL's    BBEATHrNG    AFTER    THE    HEAVENtT 

fOtJNTBT. 

"  Sinoe  Christ's  fnir  truth  hmkIs  uo  man's  art. 

Take  tbls  rude  %i>n^  In  belter  jiart." 
O  MOTHER  dear,  Jerusalem, 

When  sLall  I  come  to  tbre? 
Wlieri  shall  my  Borrows  have  an  end — 

Thy  joys  when  ehall  I  see? 
O  liuppy  harbor  of  Gotl's  saints! 

O  Kwoet  ant)  pleasant  Horl ! 
In  thee  no  eon-ows  eau  be  found- 
No  (jripf.  D"  care,  no  toil. 
In  thee  no  8ii'knes»  in  at  all, 

No  hurt,  nor  any  soi-e; 
There  U  no  death  nor  ugly  night. 

But  life  for  evermore. 
No  dimming  cloud  o'ershadowB  thee, 

No  cloud  nor  darksome  night, 
But  every  soul  shiueK  as  the  sun — 

For  God  himself  gives  light. 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell. 

There  envy  bears  no  sway ; 
There  is  no  hunger,  thirst,  nor  heat. 

But  pleasures  every  way. 
Jeniealeni !  Jerusalem ! 

Would  God  I  were  in  tbee! 
Oh !  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see ! 


Its! 
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No  pains,  no  pangs,  no  grieving  griefs, 

No  wof ul  night  is  tliere ; 
No  sigh,  no  sob,  no  cry  is  heard — 

No  well -away,  no  fear. 
Jerusalem  the  citv  is 

Of  God  our  king  alone; 
The  Lamb  of  God,  the  light  thereof, 

Sits  there  upon  His  throne. 

O  God!  that  I  Jerusalem 

With  speed  may  go  behold ! 
For  why?  the  pleasures  there  abound 

Which  here  cannot  be  told. 
Thy  turrets  and  thy  pinnacles 

With  carbuncles  do  shine — 
With  jasper,  pearl,  and  chrysolite, 

Surpassing  pure  and  fine. 

Thy  houses  are  of  ivory, 

Thy  windows  crystal  clear. 
Thy  streets  are  laid  with  beaten  gold — 

There  angels  do  appear. 
Thy  walls  ai'e  made  of  precious  stone. 

Thy  bulwarks  diamond  square, 
Thy  gates  are  made  of  orient  pearl — 

O  God !    if  I  were  there ! 

Within  thy  gates  no  thing  can  come 

That  is  not  passing  clean ; 
No  spider's  web,  no  dirt,  nor  dust, 

No  filth  mav  there  be  seen. 
Jehovah,  Ix)rd,  now  come  away, 

And  end  my  griefs  and  plaints — 
Take  me  to  Thv  Jerusalem, 

And  place  me  with  Thy  saints! 


^c 
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Who  there  are  crowned  wifli  glory  grea^ 

And  see  God  face  to  teeoi 
They  tiinmidi  stiU,  and  aye  rejoice-— 

Meet  happy  is  their  caae. 
Bnt  we  that  are  in  baniahment, 

Oontinnally  do^  moan ; 
We  ai|^,  we  monm,  we  8ob>  we 

Perpetnally  we  groan* 

Onr  aweetneaa  mlzM  is  wifli  gaU^ 

Onr  pleaanrea  are  bnt  pain, 
Onr  ]i^  not  worth  the  looidng 

Onr  aerrows  aye  remain. 
Bnt  tibare  they  live  in  anch  deli^t^ 

Bnch  pleaanre  and  anch  {day, 
That  nnto  them  a  thousand  yeara 

Seema  bnt  aa  yesterday. 

O  my  sweet  hcntte^  J^rnsalemt 

Thy  ]<^  when  shall  I  aee — 
The  Bling  sitting  npon  His  tiirone^ 

And  thy  felicityr 

Thy  vineyards,  and  thy  orchards^ 

So  wonderfully  rare, 
Are  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  fruit, 

Most  beautifully  fair. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walks 

Continually  are  green ; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 
There  cinnamon  and  sugar  grow, 

There  nard  and  balm  abound; 
No  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  think, 

The  pleasures  there  are  found. 
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There  nectar  and  ambrosia  spring — 

There  music  's  ever  sweet ; 
There  many  a  fair  and  dainty  thing 

Are  trod  down  under  feet. 
Quite  through  the  streets,  with  pleasant  sound. 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow ; 
Upon  the  banks,  on  every  side, 

The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 

These  trees  each  month  yield  ripened  fruit— 

For  evermore  they  spring; 
And  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

To  thee  their  honors  bring. 
Jerusalem,  God's  dwelling-place, 

Full  sore  I  long  to  see ; 
Oh !  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

That  I  might  dwell  in  thee! 

There  David  stands,  with  harp  in  hand. 

As  master  of  the  choir; 
A  thousand  times  that  man  were  blest 

That  might  his  music  hear. 
There  Mary  sings  "  Magnificat," 

With  tunes  surpassing  sweet; 
And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  part. 

Singing  around  her  feet. 

"  Te  Deum,"  doth  Saint  Ambrose  sing, 

Saint  Austin  doth  the  like; 
Old  Simeon  and  Zacharie 

Have  not  their  songs  to  seek. 
There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  moan, 

And  cheerfully  doth  sing, 
With  all  blest  saints  whose  harmony 

Through  every  street  doth  ring. 
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Jemsalem!  Jonualem! 

Th;  J07S  fain  vonld  I  we; 
Come  quickly,  Lord,  and  end  my  grJel^ 

And  take  me  liome  to  Thee; 
Oil!  point  TI17  name  on  my  fMvhead, 

And  take  me  lience  away, 
That  I  may  dvell  witli  ^Hiee-in  bli^ 

And  aing  Tliy  praiaea  ay& 
Jenualem,  the  liappy  home —  ' 

Jeborab'H  throne  on  hi^! 
O  aacred  city,  qoeeu,  and  wife 

Of  Christ  eternally! 

0  comely  queen  vlth  ^017  dad. 
With  honor  and  degree^ 

All  fair  tfaon  art,  exceeding  brigkit— 
TSo  apot  there  la  in  tlMe! 

1  Imig  to  aee  Jemaalem, 
Hie  comfort  of  na  all ; 

For  thon  art  fair  and  beaiil 

None  ill  can  thee  befall. 
In  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  say, 

No  darkness  dare  appear — 
No  night,  no  shade,  no  winter  foul — 

No  time  doth  aiter  there. 
No  candle  needs,  no  moon  to  shine, 

No  glittering  star  to  light; 
For  Christ,  the  king  of  righteousness. 

For  ever  shineth  bright. 
A  lamb  unspotted,  vhite  and  pure. 

To  thee  doth  stand  in  lieu 
Of  light — so  great  the  glory  is 

Thine  heavenly  king  to  view. 


1 
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He  is  the  King  of  kings  beset 

In  midst  His  servants'  sight: 
And  they,  His  happy  household  all, 

Do  sen'e  Him  day  and  night. 
There,  there  the  choir  of  angels  sing —  ^ 

There  the  supernal  sort 
Of  citizens,  which  hence  are  rid 

From  dangers  deep,  do  sport. 

There  be  the  prudent  prophets  all. 

The  apostles  six  and  six. 
The  glorious  martyrs  in  a  row. 

And  confessors  betwixt. 
There  doth  the  crew  of  righteous  men 

And  matrons  all  consist — 
Young  men  and  maids  that  here  on  earth 

Their  pleasures  did  resist. 

The  sheep  and  lambs,  that  hardly  'scaped 

The  snare  of  death  and  hell. 
Triumph  in  joy  eternally. 

Whereof  no  tongue  can  tell; 
And  though  the  glory  of  each  one 

Doth  differ  in  degree, 
Yet  is  the  joy  of  all  alike 

And  common,  as  we  see. 

There  love  and  charity  do  reign. 

And  Christ  is  all  in  all. 
Whom  they  most  perfectly  behold 

In  joy  celestial. 
They  love,  they  praise — they  praise,  they  love; 

They  "  Holy,  holy,"  cry ; 
They  neither  toil,  nor  faint,  nor  end, 

But  laud  continually. 


"  O  Patlier  dear,"  ijuoth  He,  "  let  them 

Whiih  Tboa  hast  put  of  old 
To  me,  be  there  where  lo!  1  am — 

Thy  glory  to  behold ; 
Which  I  with  Thee,  before  the  world 

Was  made  in  perfect  wise, 
Have  had — from  whence  the  foautaio  great 

Of  glory  doth  arise." 

Again :  "  If  any  man  will  serve 

Thee,  let  him  follow  me; 
Por  where  I  am,  he  there,  right  sure, 

Then  shall  my  servant  be." 
And  still :  "  If  any  man  loves  me, 

Him  loves  my  Father  dear, 
Whom  I  do  love — to  him  myself 

Id  glory  will  appear." 
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Lord,  take  away  my  misery, 

That  then  I  may  be  bold 
With  Thee,  in  Thy  Jerusalem, 

Thy  glory  to  behold; 
And  so  in  Zion  see  my  king. 

My  love,  my  I^rd,  my  all — 
WTiere  now  as  in  a  glass  I  see. 

There  face  to  face  I  shall. 

Oh !  blessdd  are  the  pure  in  heart — 

Their  sovereign  they  shall  see; 
O  ye  most  happy,  heavenly  wights, 

Which  of  God's  household  be ! 
O  Lord,  with  speed  dissolve  my  bands. 

These  gins  and  fetters  strong; 
For  I  have  dwelt  within  the  tents 

Of  Kedar  over  long. 

Yet  search  me,  Lord,  and  find  me  out ! 

Fetch  me  Thy  fold  unto. 
That  all  Thy  angels  may  rejoice. 

While  all  Thv  will  I  do. 
O  mother  dear  I  Jerusalem! 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 

Yet  once  again  I  pray  Thee,  Lord, 

To. quit  me  from  all  strife. 
That  to  Thy  hill  I  may  attain. 

And  dwell  there  all  my  life — 
With  cherubim  and  seraphim 

And  holy  souls  of  men, 
To  sing  Thy  praise,  O  God  of  hosts ! 

Forever  and  amen ! 

ANONYMOUS 

IV  — 28 


• -?•: 
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PABADISE. 

O  Paraduhb,  O  Paradlfle^ 

Who  doth  not  crare  for  resti 
Who  wonld  not  seek  the  haiqpy  land 
Where  they  that  loved  are  blest? 
Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Btand  ever  in  tiie  lig^t. 
All  raptnr^  thron^t  and  throng. 
In  God^B  most  holy  sii^t. 

O  I^u^adise,  O  Paradisic 

The  world  is  growing  old; 
Who  wonid  not  be  at  rest  and  free 
Where  love  is  never  cold? 
Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Btand  ever  in  the  li|^ty 
All  raptnre  through  and  fhrongjhy 
In  God's  most  holy  sight 

O  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 

Wherefore  doth  death  delay? — 
Bright  death,  that  is  the  welcome  dawn 
Of  our  eternal  day ; 
Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 
In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

0  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 

'T  is  weary  waiting  here; 

1  long  to  be  where  Jesus  is, 
To  feel,  to  see  him  near; 
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Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light, 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 

In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

0  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 
I  want  to  sin  no  more, 

1  want  to  be  as  pure  on  earth 
As  on  thy  spotless  shore; 

Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 

In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

O  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 
I  greatly  long  to  see 
The  special  place  my  dearest  Lord 
Is  destining  for  me; 
W'here  loyal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 
In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

O  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 

I  feel  't  will  not  be  long; 
Patience!  I  almost  think  I  hear 
Faint  fragments  of  thy  song; 
Where  lojal  hearts  and  true 

Stand  ever  in  the  light, 
All  rapture  through  and  through. 
In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

FREDEmCK    WILLIAM    FABER. 
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FROM   "THE    DIVINE   COMEDY/' 

HELL. 

INSCRIPTION   OVEB  THE  GATB. 
CANTO   III. 

"Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe: 

Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain : 

Through  me  among  the  i>eople  lost  for  aye. 

Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved: 

To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 

8upremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 

Before  me  things  create  w^ere  none,  save  things 

Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 


PURGATORY. 

PRAYER. 
CANTO    VI. 

When  I  was  freed 
From  all   those  spirits,  who  prayed  for  others' 

l>rayers 
To  h«asten  on  their  state  of  blessedness; 
Straij^ht  I  be^an :  '' O  thou,  my  luminary  I 
It  seoiiis  exj)rossly  in  thy  text  denied, 
That  Ilea  yen's  suj>reiiie  decree  can  ever  bend 
To  sup])lic'ation  ;  yet  with  this  design 
Do  these  entreat.      Can  then  their  \\o\ye  be  vain? 
Or  is  thy  saying  not  to  be  revealed?  " 


' 


t! 
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He  thus  to  me :  "  Both  what  I  write  is  plain. 
And  these  deceived  not  in  their  hope;  if  well 
Thy  mind  consider,  that  the  sacred  height 
Of  judgment  doth  not  stoop,  because  love's  flame 
In  a  short  moment  all  fulfils,  which  he. 
Who  sojourns  here,  in  right  should  satisfy. 
Besides,  when  I  this  point  concluded  thus. 
By  praying  no  defect  could  be  supplied : 
Because  the  prayer  had  none  access  to  God* 
Yet  in  this  deep  suspicion  rest  thou  not 
Contented,  unless  she  assure  thee  so. 
Who  betwixt  truth  and  mind  infuses  light : 
I  know  not  if  thou  take  me  right ;  I  mean 
Beatrice.    Her  thou  shalt  behold  above. 
Upon  this  mountain's  crown,  fair  seat  of  joy." 


PRAYER  OP  PENITENTS. 
CANTO  XI, 

"  O  THOU  Almighty  Father !  who  dost  make 
The  heavens  thy  dwelling,  not  in  bounds  con- 
fined. 
But  that,  with  love  intenser,  there  thou  view'st 
Thy  primal  effluence;  hallowed  be  thy  name: 
Join,  each  created  being,  to  extol 
Thy    might;  for    worthy    humblest    thanks   and 

praise 
Is  thy  blest  Spirit.    May  thy  kingdom's  peace 
Come  unto  us;  for  we,  unless  it  come. 
With  all  our  striving,  thither  tend  in  vain. 
As,  of  their  will,  the  angels  unto  thee 
Tender  meet  sacrifice,  circling  thy  throne 
With  loud  hosannas;  so  of  theirs  be  done 
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By  saintly  men  on  earth.    Orant  nn,  thli  ^ay^ 
Oar  daily  mann^  witbotit  Whtcli  he  roaiiii 
Throng  this  roi^  desert  retrogrHdey  vAs^  most 
Toils  to  advance  his  steps.    As  we  to  eadi 
Pardon  the  evil  done  ns,  parddn  tiion 
Benign,  and  of  onr  merit  take  Ho  eonnt. 
'Gainst  the  old  adyersary,  prove  thoti  not 
Our  virtue,  easily  snbdnM ;  but  ttet 
From  his  incitements,  and  defeat  Ms  witei. 
This  last  petition,  dearM  Lord !  fs  made 
Not  for  ourselves;  since  that  wei^  n^secDeia nmr ; 
But  for  their  sakes  who  after  us  Mnftltb'^ 


man's  FBEB-WIUk 
CANTO  XVI. 

"  Yb,  who  live, 
Do  so  each  cause  refer  to  heaven  above. 
E'en  as  its  motion,  of  necessity, 
Drew  with  it  all  that  moves.    If  this  were  so, 
Free  choice  in  you  were  none;  nor  justice  would 
There  should  be  joy  for  virtue,  woe  for  ill. 
Your   movements   have   their  primal   bent    from 

heaven ; 
Not  all :  yet  said  I  all ;  what  then  ensues? 
Light  have  ye  still  to  follow  evil  or  good, 
And  of  the  will  free  power,  which,  if  it  stand 
Firm  and  unwearied  in  Heaven's  first  assay, 
Conquers  at  last,  so  it  be  cherished  well. 
Triumphant  over  all.    To  mightier  force, 
To  better  nature  subject,  ye  abide 
Free,  not  constrained  by  that  which  forms  in  you 
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The  reasoning  mind  nninfluenoed  of  the  stars. 

If  then  the  present  race  of  mankind  err, 

Seek  in  yourselves  the  cause,  and  find  it  there." 


FIRE  OF  PURIFICATION. 
CANTO   XXVII. 

Now  was  the  sun  so  stationed,  as  when  first 
His  early  radiance  quivers  on  the  heights, 
Where  streamed  his  Maker's  blood;  while  Libra 

hangs 
Above  Hesperian  Ebro ;  and  new  Ares, 
Meridian,  flash  on  Ganges'  yellow  tide. 

So  day  was  sinking,  when  the  angel  of  God 
Appeared  before  us.    Joy  was  in  his  mien. 
Forth  of  the  fiame  he  stood  upon  the  brink ; 
And  with  a  voice,  whose  lively  clearness  far 
Surpassed  our  human,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
In  heart,"  he  sang:  then  near  him  as  we  came, 
"  Go  ye  not  further,  holy  spirits !  "  he  cried, 
"  Ere  the  fire  pierce  you :  enter  in ;  and  list 
Attentive  to  the  song  ye  hear  from  thence." 
I,  when  I  heard  his  saying,  was  as  one 
I^id  in  the  grave.    My  hands  together  clasped, 
And  upward  stretching,  on  the  fire  1  looked; 
And  busy  fancy  conjured  up  the  forms 
Erewhile  beheld  alive  consumed  in  fiames. 

The  escorting  spirits  turned  with  gentle  looks 
Toward  me ;  and  the  Mantuan  spake :  "  My  son. 
Here  torment  thou  may'st  feel,  but  canst  not 

death. 
Remember  thee,  remember  thee,  if  I 
Safe  e'en  on  Geryon  brought  thee ;  now  I  come 
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Hore  near  to  God,  wilt  thoa  not  trust  me  now? 
Of  this  be  sure;  thougli  in  its  womb  tbat  flame 
A  thousaud  years  cuntained  thee,  from  thy  head 
No  hair  should  perish.    If  thou  doubt  my  truth, 
Approach ;  and  with  thy  hands  thv  vesture's  hem 
Stretcii  forth,  and  for  thyself  confirm  belief. 
Lay  now  all  feur,  oh  I  lay  all  fear  aside. 
Turn  hither,  and  come  onward  undismayed." 
I  still,  though  conscience  urged,  no  step  ai 
vanced. 

Into  the  fire  before  me  then  he  walked : 
And  Stattus,  who  erewhile  no  little  space 
Had  parted  hb,  he  prayed  to  come  behind. 
I  would  have  cast  me  into  molten  glass 
To  cool  me,  when  I  entered;  so  intense 
Baged  the  conflagrant  mass.    The  sire  belove^ 
To  comfort  me,  as  he  proceeded,  still 
Of  Beatrice  talked.    "  Her  eye«,"  saith  he, 
"  E'en  now  I  seem  to  view."    From  the  other  side 
A  voice,  that  sang,  did  guide  us ;  and  the  voice 
Following,  with  heedful  ear,  we  issued  forth, 
There  where  the  path  led  upward.     "  Come,"  we 

heard, 
"  Gome,  blessed  of  my  Father."    Snch  the  Bounds, 
Tbat  hailed  us  from  within  a  light,  which  shone 
80  radiant,  I  could  not  endure  the  view. 
"  The  sun,''  it  added,  "  hastes:  and  evening  comes. 
Delay  not :  ere  the  western  sky  is  hung 
With  blackness,  strive  ye  for  the  pass."    Onr  way 
Upright  within  the  rock  arose,  and  faced 
Such  part  of  heaven,  that  from  before  my  steps 
The  beams  were  shrouded  of  the  sinking  son. 
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PARADISE. 

SIN   AND   REDEMPTION. 
CANTO  VII. 

What  I  have  heard. 
Is  plain,  thou  saj'st :  but  wherefore  God  this  way 
For  our  redemption  chose,  eludes  my  search. 

"  Brother !  no  eye  of  man  not  perfected, 
Nor  fully  ripened  in  the  flame  of  love, 
May  fathom  this  decree.    It  is  a  mark. 
In  sooth,  much  aimed  at,  and  but  little  kenned: 
And  I  will  therefore  show  thee  why  such  way 
Was  worthiest.    The  celestial  love,  that  spurns 
All  envying  in  its  bounty,  in  itself 
With  such  effulgence  blazeth,  as  sends  forth 
All  beauteous  things  eternal.    What  distils 
Immediate  thence,  no  end  of  being  knows ; 
Bearing  its  seal  immutably  imprest. 
WTiatever  thence  immediate  falls,  is  free. 
Free  wholly,  uncontrollable  by  power 
Of  each  thing  new :  by  such  conformity 
More  grateful  to  its  author,  whose  bright  beams, 
Though  all  partake  their  shining,  yet  in  those 
Are  liveliest,  which  resemble  him  the  most. 
These  tokens  of  pre-eminence  on  man 
Largely  bestowed,  if  any  of  them  fail, 
He  needs  must  forfeit  his  nobility, 
No  longer  stainless.    Sin  alone  is  that, 
Which  doth  disfranchise  him,  and  make  unlike 
To  the  chief  good ;  for  that  its  light  in  him 
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Ii  da^stwd.    And  to  digni^  ftnu  lost 
Is  no  retarn ;  nnleas,  where  gailt  mates  void, 
He  for  ill  pleasare  p)»fi  wMtt  eipal  pain. 
Your  aatare,  which  entirely  in  its  seed 
Transgressed,  from  these  distincUoDs  fell,  no  leM 
Than  from  its  state  in  Paradise;  nor  means 
Fonnd  on  recover;  (search  all  metiiods  ont 
As  strictly  as  thon  may)  save  one  of  these, 
The  (Hily  fonb  were  Wt  throng  vbi^b  1o  vmd*  • 
Either,  that  Ood  had  of  his  conrteqy 
Beleased  him  merely ;  or  else,  man  himself 
For  his  own  folly  by  liimspif  atoned. 

**  Fix  now  thiDc  evo,  intently  as  thou  canst. 
On  the  everlasting  counsel ;     and  explore. 
Instpuctcd  hv  my  words,  the  dread  abyss. 

"  Man  in  himself  had  ever  lacked  the  means 
Of  Katisf:u-tioii.  for  lie  could  not  stoop 
Obeying,  in  homility  so  low, 
As  hi^,  he,  disobeying,  thoa^t  to  sofir: 
And,  for  this  reason,  he  had  vainly  tried, 
Ont  of  his  own  sufficiency,  to  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction.    Then  behoved 
That  God  should  by  his  own  ways  lead  him  back 
Unto  the  life,  from  whence  be  fell,  restored: 
By  both  hia  ways,  I  mean,  or  one  alone. 
But  since  the  deed  is  ever  pri7«d  the  more. 
The  more  the  doer's  good  intent  appears; 
Goodness  celestial,  whose  broad  signature 
Is  on  the  universe,  of  all  its  ways 
To  raise  ye  up,  was  fain  to  leave  out  none. 
Nor  aught  so  vast  or  so  magnificent, 
Either  for  him  who  gave  or  who  received, 
Between  the  last  night  and  the  primal  day, 
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Was  or  can  be.    For  God  more  bounty  showed^ 
Giving  himself  to  make  man  capable 
Of  his  return  to  life,  than  had  the  terms 
Been  mere  and  unconditional  release. 
And  for  his  justice,  ever>'  method  else 
Were  all  too  scant,  had  not  the  Son  of  God 
Humbled  himself  to  put  on  mortal  flesh." 


THE   TRIUMPH    OP    CHRIST. 
CANTO  XIV. 

And  lo!  forthwith  there  rose  up  round  about 
A  lustre,  over  that  already  there; 
Of  equal  clearness,  like  the  brightening  up 
Of  the  horizon.    As  at  evening  hour 
Of  twilight,  new  appearances  through  heaven 
Peer  with  faint  glimmer,  doubtfully  descried; 
So,  there,  new  substances  methought,  began 
To  rise  in  view  beyond  the  other  twain. 
And  wheeling,  sweep  their  ampler  circuit  wide. 

O  genuine  glitter  of  eternal  Beam! 
With  what  a  sudden  whiteness  did  it  flow, 
Overpowering  vision  in  me.    But  so  fair, 
So  passing  lovely,  Beatrice  showed. 
Mind  cannot  follow  it,  nor  words  express 
Her    infinite   sweetness.     Thence   mine   eyes   re- 
gained 
Power  to  look  up;  and  1  beheld  myself, 
Sole  with  mv  ladv,  to  more  loftv  bliss 
Translated :  for  the  star,  with  warmer  smile 
Impurpled,  well  denoted  our  ascent. 
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With  all  tbe  heart,  and  with  that  tODgoe  which 
gpcakm 
The  Hume  !□  all,  an  holocaust  T  made 
To  God  befitting  the  new  grace  vouchsafeci. 
And  fixHn  my  bosom  had  not  yet  upsleamed 
The  fuming  of  that  incense,  when  I  knew 
The  rite  accepted.    With  such  mighty  sheea 
And  mantling  crimKon,  in  two  listed  ntys 
The  splendors  shot  liefore  me,  that  I  cried, 
"  God  of  Siibaoth  I    that  doKt  prank  them  thaa ! " 

As  leads  the  galaxy  from  pole  to  i>ole. 
Distinguished  into  greater  lights  and  \esa. 
Its  pathway,  which  the  wisest  fail  to  spell; 
So  thk'kly  studded,  in  the  depth  of  Mars, 
Those  rays  described  the  venembJe  sign. 
That  qaadrants  in  the  round  conjoining  frame. 

Here  memory  niocka  the  toil  of  genius,     ("hrist 
Beamed  on  that  crosst:  and  pattern  fails  me  now., 
Uul  whoso  tiikr's  Itis  in.ss,  :ind  follows  Christ,  T  ' 
Will  pardon  me  for  that  I  leave  untold, 
When  in  the  fleckered  dawning  he  shall  spy 
The  glitterance  of  Christ,    From  horn  to  bom. 
And  'tween  the  summit  and  the  base,  did  move 
Lights,  scintillating,  as  they  met  and  passed. 
Thus  oft  are  seen  with  ever-cbangeful  glance. 
Straight  or  athwart,  now  rapid  and  now  slow. 
The  atomies  of  bodies,  long  or  short, 
To  move  along  the  sunbeam,  whose  slant  line 
Checkers  the  shadow  interposed  by  art 
Against  the  noontide  heat.    And  as  the  chime 
Of  minstrel  music,  dulcimer,  and  harp 
With  many  strings,  a  pleasant  dinning  makes 
To  him,  who  heareth  not  distinct  tbe  note; 
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So  from  the  lights,  which  there  appeared  to  me, 

Gathered  along  the  cross  a  melody. 

That,  indistinctly  heard,  with  ravishment 

Possessed  me.    Yet  I  marked  it  was  a  hymn 

Of  lofty  praises;  for  there  came  to  me 

"  Arise,"  and  "  Conquer,"  as  to  one  who  hears 

And  comprehends  not.     Me  such  ecstasy 

Overcame,  that  never,  till  that  hour,  was  thing 

l%at  held  me  in  so  sweet  imprisonment. 


THB  SAINTS  IN   GLORT. 
CANTO  XXXI. 

In  fashion,  as  a  snow-white  rose,  lay  then 
Before  mv  view  the  saintlv  multitude. 
Which  is  his  own  blood  Christ  espoused.    Mean- 
while, 
That  other  host,  that  soar  aloft  to  gaze 
And  celebrate  his  glory,  whom  they  love. 
Hovered  ai*ound;  and,  like  a  troop  of  bees. 
Amid  the  vernal  sweets  alighting  now. 
Now,  clustering,  where  their  fragrant  labor  glows. 
Flew  downward  to  the  mighty  flower,  or  rose 
From  the  redundant  petals,  streaming  back 
Unto  the  steadfast  dwelling  of  their  joy. 
Faces  had  they  of  flame,  and  wings  of  gold : 
The  rest  was  whiter  than  the  driven  snow; 
And,  as  they  flitted  down  into  the  flower. 
From  range  to  range,  fanning  their  plumy  loins. 
Whispered  the  peace  and  ardor,  which  they  won 
From  that  soft  winnowing.  Shadow  none,  the  vast 
Interposition  of  such  numerous  flight 
Cast,  from  above,  upon  the  flower,  or  view 


*m  THE  mmbAmi^iwi^. 

Wherever  meritecL  oelOBrtiiil  UAt 
Glides  fve^^  luid  npi  abBtad/e  gvmBntB. 

All  ti^ere^  who  reigp  if  jii^i;  ftud  in  blue, 
Ages  long  pmi[t  <m*  new^  <Mi  99e  iiole  ^lar^ 
Their  love  and  vision  fixed*    p  tiiiial  beam 
Of  individnfU  star,  ihs,%  eharxqi'st  theiB^  thus! 
VoudiBale  one  gli^ice  to  gild|  onr  storm  below* 

If  the  grim  brood,  pm^  A^^  f^^^Pft  thfl 
roamed 
(Where  Helice  f orever^  as  she  whefsls^ 
Sparkles  a  mother's  fondness  on  her  son), 
Stood  in  mute  wonder  mid  the  works  of  Borne, 
When  to  their  I'fiew  the  I^te^rim^  V9^ 
In  greatness  more  than  eartlUy ;  I,  who  tiiien 
I^^om  hnman  to  divine  had  pftssed,  from  time 
Unto  eternity,  and  ont  of  Florence 
To  justice  and  tp  truth,  how  might  I  ch^se 
But  marvel  too?   'Twixt  gladnesn  and  amas^ 
In  sooth,  no  will  had  I  to  utter  aught. 
Or  hear.    And,  as  a  pilgrim,  when  he  rests 
Within  the  temple  of  his  vow,  looks  round 
In  breathless  awe,  and  hopes  some  time  to  tell 
Of  all  its  goodly  state;  e'en  so  mine  eyes 
Coursed  up  and  down  along  the  living  light, 
Now  low,  and  now  aloft,  and  now  around, 
Visiting  every  step.    Looks  I  beheld, 
Where  charity  in  soft  persuasion  sat; 
Smiles  from  within,  and  radiance  from  above; 
And,  in  each  gesture,  grace  and  honor  high. 

So  roved  my  ken,  and  in  its  general  form 
All  Paradise  surveyed. 

DANTB. 
Translation  of  HBNBT  FRANCIS  CABY. 
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